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A TURNING-POINT IN THE COLD WAR? 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


way I have spoken the words, that I am putting them as a question, 

and not as a statement of a fact that can be taken for granted. No- 
body can tell for certain that the cold war is going to continue. (Events in 
Korea, since this address was delivered, illustrate this point.) If you look, 
though, at the policies that are being pursued by the principal countries 
now engaged in waging the cold war, it is fairly clear—at least, so it looks 
to me—that these policies are all based on an expectation that two things 
are not in sight above the international horizon today: the end of the pre- 
sent world-wide cold war is not in sight; and the outbreak of another 
general military war, like the two world wars that we have lived through 
in our time, is not in sight either. This outlook is certainly one of the 
fundamental assumptions of our Western countries’ policy, and I fancy it 
is a view that is shared with them by the Russians. 

Why does it seem probable that the cold war is going to continue for as 
long as we can see ahead? Well, on the Western side obviously there is no 
Power except the United States that is capable of pulling it up short by 
launching a preventive military war against Russia; and every Westerner 
knows that it is quite out of the question for the United States even to 
think of doing such a thing. It is entirely ruled out of her agenda by her 
own traditions, principles, and ideals; and, even if there had been some 
Americans—and I have never heard of any—who were wicked enough to 
want to let fly—the checks and balances which the Founding Fathers built 
into the American Constitution would bring any such mischievous project 
to a dead halt before it had been able to gather any momentum. We 
Westerners know this about the United States for a fact. But we also know 
that the Russians will never believe that the Western countries’ present 
measures of collective and co-ordinated rearmament and defence by force 
of arms, when and where required, are not preparations for an aggressive 
attack on Russia. On this point, Russian minds are, I fear, closed to facts 
because they are obsessed by a myth. It is a myth which Communism has 
taken from Christianity, and which Christianity originally took from 
Judaism. The Chosen People is always expecting to see Zion attacked by 
the heathen raging furiously together against her. And the present Com- 
munist Holy Russia, like the former Orthodox Holy Russia, is the True 
Jerusalem, the Third Rome, in Russian eyes. 

In this mythical situation, how are the Russians going to react? Will 
they launch a preventive military war? Or will they still go on with the 
cold war? My own guess is that they will go on with the cold war (which 
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includes, on the Russian side, local resorts to the use of violence, as in Korea 
today and yesterday in Greece). 

The first and most compelling reason for the Russians not to launch a 
military war is that this would not be in accordance with the myth. The 
Chosen People never sees itself taking the offensive; it always sees itself 
being victimized. Zion is attacked by the heathen because, in the Chosen 
People’s belief, it has a monopoly of the truth, and the heathen cannot 
bear to see the truth prevail, so they rage furiously against Zion. But this 
attack by the united forces of the heathen in overwhelmingly superior 
numbers is destined (according to the myth) to produce the exact opposite 
of the heathen’s intentions. The heathen will bring disaster on themselves, 
while Zion will win a sudden miraculous triumph. It is as difficult not to be 
convinced by one’s own myth as it is not to be doped by one’s own propa- 
ganda; and I believe that the Russian Communist ideology, poles apart 
though it is from the Western democratic ideology on so many points, does 
have this feature in common with it: it, too, acts as a powerful brake upon 
any thought of launching a preventive war. 

Russian experience, as it happens, chimes in with this Russian mytho- 
logy ; for the high-lights in Russian military history are, as far as I can make 
out, mostly victories that have been snatched out of defeat in defensive 
wars fought on Russian soil against foreign invaders. Begin with the ejec- 
tion of the Polish invaders from Moscow in 1612, and run through the 
ejections of the Swedes from the Ukraine in 1709, the French from Moscow 
in 1812, the Germans from the Ukraine and Transcaucasia in 1918, the 
Western Allies and Japan from all quarters of the compass in 1919-1920, 
the Germans again from the outskirts of Stalingrad and Leningrad and 
Moscow in the Second World War—it is always the same story; and I am 
sure the Russians are casting the Western Powers for the same role again 
today. We are going, the Russians feel sure, to deliver ourselves into their 
hands by invading their country. Once swallow the myth, and you can 
hardly have any other expectation. 

Meanwhile, I fancy, the Russians will push on with the cold war; for 
propaganda is Communism’s own weapon. Propaganda is, in truth, the 
traditional weapon of all missionary religions whose devotees believe that 
they have an exclusive hold on the truth, and that this truth is bound to 
prevail. Moreover, the military kind of war on the grand scale has serious 
inconveniences for the Communist Party. In the war of 1940-5, the Rus- 
sian generals who saved Russia from being conquered won an independent 
hold on the Russian people’s affections, and, when the generals had served 
their turn, the Party does not seem to have found it altogether easy to put 
them back in the box. This is a nuisance and an anxiety for the Russian 

Communist Party which does not bother them so long as they keep their 
war cold—and that is what I believe, for these various reasons, that the 
Soviet Government intends to go on doing. So, in the rest of this address, 
I shall assume that the cold war will be continuing ad infinitum, and shall 
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persist in this assumption in revising the script for press while fighting is 
going on in Korea. 

Assuming this, I find the present outlook both encouraging and 
ironical. 

It is ironical because every party to the cold war is being drawn by the 
exigencies of this relatively civilized form of warfare into doing desirable 
things which they might not otherwise have been willing to do at all—or 
at any rate not willing to do fast enough to allow these good deeds to pro- 
duce their beneficial effect. In this rather comic game, that we are all 
playing nowadays, of unintentionally putting one’s adversary on his best 
behaviour, the Russians seem to have scored the outstanding successes up 
to date. They have drawn the United States out of an isolationism that is 
as old as the establishment of the Union, and they are drawing Western 
Europe out of a disunity that is as old as the break-up of Medieval Western 
Christendom. If the Russians go on like this, we may look forward to see- 
ing them cap these two great left-handed victories in the cold war by a 
crowning one. We may see them rouse the Western world to cure itself of 
the faults for which the Communists denounce it, and to fulfil, in our own 
Western way, any admirable aims that are on Communism’s official 
agenda. It is devoutly to be hoped that the Russians will help us over these 
stiles, for I am sure I do not know how we should get over them without a 
helping Russian hand. But I was almost forgetting to mention the not un- 
important point that all this is, of course, just the opposite of what the 
Russians want to do. They do not want to push our Western civilization 
into putting its house in order and giving itself a new lease of life. They 
want to push it over the edge of a precipice on which they believe it to be 
tottering. Well, there is a precipice, and the Russians have given us a push, 
but, as luck would have it, they have pushed us in the opposite direction 
from their aim. People who are efficient and energetic but also perverse 
do often achieve great results—but with an ironical minus sign attached to 
them, signifying that these great results are the exact opposite of their 
authors’ great ambitions. Think of what have been the results of Napo- 
leon’s and Hitler’s careers, and you will see what I mean. 

The Russians’ feat of curing the Americans of isolationism staggers the 
imagination. There was one aim and hope that was shared by the an- 
cestors of all living American citizens when those emigrants from the Old 
World crossed the Atlantic. They all dreamed that they were leaving the 
evils of the Old World behind, and that in a New World they could make a 
fresh start on a clean slate. Of course this was an illusion; for the Old 
World that they wanted to shake off was not really a geographical con- 
tinent ; it was the original sin in their own human nature. In transporting 
themselves across the Atlantic they were carrying the real Old World with 
them—and it would have gone on finding them out, on whatever continent 
they had pitched their tent, even if they had never gone on to link the 
whole surface of the globe together physically by inventing such ‘Yankee 
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notions’ as steamships, aeroplanes, and split atoms. Well, anyway, the 
Russians, like skilful and unintentionally beneficent psychotherapists, have 
now induced the Americans to face the fact that the New World is not, and 
never has been, new in any sense except a physical one. And the Ameri- 
cans, being Americans, have been quick to act on their new understanding 
of the situation—grieved though they are bound to be at the discovery that 
their dream was a fantasy. 

The Russian-made revolution in the American point of view has been 
promptly matched by an American-made revolution in United States 
policy. The American Government and people are not asleep today, as 
they and the British and the French all went to sleep after the First World 
War. If you look at recent pronouncements by the President and the 
Secretary of State, you will find them telling us three things. First, winning 
the second military World War just saved us from being conquered, but 
did not do any more than that for us. Secondly, no Western country, not 
even the United States herself, can ensure its own freedom to lead the 
democratic way of life within its own boundaries unless, by our joint 
Western efforts, we manage to create a world-wide democratic social and 
moral climate which will give all other peoples a chance of also leading the 
kind of life that they want for themselves. Thirdly—and this is a char- 
acteristically practical point in the United States Government’s declared 
policy—American action in support of the free way of life in other parts of 
the world must be concentrated at points where it can produce effective 
results by a limited expenditure of effort. “American assistance can be 
effective when it is the missing component in a situation’, as Mr Acheson 
has put it. 

The responsibility for husbanding the Western world’s resources rests 
on America’s shoulders; for America today is still ‘the arsenal of Dem- 
ocracy’; and, vast though her national resources are, the calls upon them 
are vast, too. How can the Western world’s joint resources be made to go 
farthest? Obviously by pooling them; and pooling the Western world’s re- 
sources requires a subordination of the local sovereignties of the Western 
countries to our Western world’s overriding common interest of preserving 
its freedom to go on living its democratic life. If we do not subordinate our 
sovereignties and, therefore, do not succeed in making our large but not 
unlimited Western resources meet all the cold war’s demands upon them, 
then we shall lose the cold war and see our local national sovereignties not 
subordinated but eliminated. Whenever destiny brings one to the point— 
as she has brought us Westerners today—of taking some plunge from which 
one shrinks, it is wise, before flinching from the unpleasant jump, to remind 
oneself of the alternative for which one is opting if one hangs back. If 
there is a tiger at one’s heels, the unpleasant option of taking the plunge is 
undoubtedly the less unpleasant alternative of the two. A cold douche is 
less nasty than being eaten alive. This is surely a simple point. Let us be 
sure to remember it, and to act on it, at a time which, whether or not it is a 
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turning-point in the cold war, is certainly a turning-point in our Western 
history. 

Mr Acheson, in recent speeches of his, has reminded us of some of the 
compelling reasons why ‘we can no longer afford the luxury of regarding’ 
our ‘problems as purely national in character’. We have to meet the cost of 
collective Western defence, to maintain and improve standards of living in 
our own Western countries—whose standards, even on this European side 
of the Atlantic, are, of course, today quite exceptionally high; and to pro- 
vide essential assistance to those three-quarters of mankind inhabiting 
great tracts of Asia, Africa, and Latin America that are still living only just 
above starvation level. Even the rehabilitation of Western Europe after 
the Second World War has proved to be a job beyond the local national 
resources of each individual West European country; and then there is the 
problem of Germany. ‘No single country’, as Mr Acheson has pointed out, 
‘can or will take upon itself the exclusive burden of the re-introduction of 
Germany into community life. The re-establishment of Germany in the 
family of Western civilization must be a co-operative enterprise, in which 
the risks and responsibilities are shared by all’. 

Well, since those words were spoken by Mr Acheson in London on ro 
May, M. Schuman—all honour to him and all success to him—has struck 
a great stroke in a bloodless battle for achieving Western unity which 
looks as if it might also be a decisive battle in the cold war. France has 
indeed shouldered a responsibility and taken a risk for the sake of helping 
to solve two of the chief problems immediately confronting us all : the prob- 
lem of bringing Germany back into the Western family, and the problem 
of taking the plunge from a familiar national sovereignty into the pool of a 
larger Western community. We cannot avoid taking this plunge; there is 
no way round; and it is no good standing shivering on the brink with that 
tiger coming galloping along behind us. Time is of the essence of our 
Western problem, and M. Schuman has done us all an immense service, I 
believe, in boldly taking time by the forelock. At the risk of being proved 
mistaken by events that may have taken place before this paper is pub- 
lished, I am going to make no concealment of my own personal expectation 
that the conference of six Continental West European Governments for 
carrying out the Schuman Plan is going to produce effective results. I ex- 
pect this, because I believe that the Continental European peoples have 
really been shaken out of our four-hundred-years-old Western rut of 
nationalism as a result of their harrowing experience of having been over- 
run and occupied in two great wars within one lifetime. On the Continent, 
this modern Western ‘Humpty Dumpty’—national sovereignty—has had 
a great fall, and I do not believe that his remaining friends there are going 
to be able to hoist him up on to his wall again. This is why I expect to see 
the Schuman Plan produce effective results—in defiance, may be, of the 
political arithmetic of a modern age of Western history which we have any- 
way now left behind us. 
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Now the insular English-speaking peoples have not had the Continental 
European peoples’ fruitfully harrowing experience ; and this will have been 
either our good fortune or our bad fortune, according to the way we now 
take it. If we can learn by other people’s experience without having to go 
through the same hard experience ourselves, then we shall be able to count 
ourselves fortunate in not having been occupied and invaded. But, if we 
were to show ourselves incapable of learning except through experience of 
our own, then, I would say, it would have been better for us to have been 
put under the harrow in 1940, or, better still, in 1918, rather than to have 
waited for what might be coming to us in 1960 or 1970. 

The people of the United States have already shown their power to 
learn in making the sensational new departure in policy on which I have 
dwelt already. They have given up their cherished traditional isolation- 
ism, though the pressure of events to which they have thus responded so 
actively weighs less heavily on them than on any other Western nation. 
In which direction are the people of the United Kingdom, now, going to 
jump? Into the Western pool? Or backwards towards the Communist 
tiger’s eagerly open mouth? No third alternative is offered by fate, and, 
considering the political common sense and intuition that the people of 
Great Britain have shown on other historic occasions, I expect to see them, 
this time too, come down—though perhaps not till the eleventh hour—on 
the side of the angels. After all, being on the side of the angels has proved 
to be good business for the English in the past, while it has proved very 
bad business for Hitler and his like to have cast themselves for the part of 
‘fighters against God’. 

Anyway, if the French and Germans now come to a practical agree- 
ment, I am sure they will have the blessing of the United States and 
Canada; and, therefore, if the Schuman Plan should turn out to have any 

‘missing component’, I fancy that the full weight of American resources 
will be thrown in at this point to help the plan on its way to success. 

But these domestic Western problems of ours, much as they matter to 
us, are small beer compared to the great question of which way the still 
poverty-stricken, but no longer apathetic, non-Western and also non- 
Russian three-quarters of the world’s population are going to jump. For, 
in the cold war, this majority of mankind is going to have the last word. I 
will close with another quotation from Mr Acheson. These people, he says, 
‘are not concerned with abstract ideas of Democracy or Communism. They 
are interested in practical solutions to their problems in terms of food, 
shelter, and a decent livelihood. When the Communists offer quick and 
easy remedies for all their ills, they make a strong appeal to these people. 
These are the facts we must face’. 


Address at Chatham House 
6 June 1950 
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HYDROGEN BOMBS: THE NEED 
FOR A POLICY 


PROFESSOR SIR GEORGE THOMSON, F.R.S. 


HIS paper sets out my own opinion and I take full responsibility 
for it. I have had, however, the advantage of being a member of 


the Chatham House group which has been discussing this and other 
closely allied problems, and from their combined knowledge I have derived 
great benefit. 

The news that the United States are actively promoting the develop- 
ment of a hydrogen atomic bomb, with the implication that such a weapon 
is a possibility, faces the world with a new and serious situation. 

Although I am not primarily concerned in this paper with the technical 
aspects, a certain amount of technical explanation is essential to an under- 
standing of the political and moral problems. The original atomic bomb 
derived its energy from a particular kind of uranium, U.235, which was 
used in the case of the bomb dropped at Hiroshima, or a substance called 
plutonium, manufactured in a pile from uranium, which was used at Naga- 
saki. These substances, both formed from uranium which is the heaviest 
of the natural elements, derived their energy from the possibility of the 
atom splitting (a process technically called fission) into approximately 
equal parts under the action of a neutron. A neutron is a small particle, 
not very different in weight from an atom of hydrogen, which does not 
normally exist free in nature. This act of fission gives rise to other neutrons 
which, in their turn, can produce the fission of more uranium atoms, and 
so the process goes in an increasing geometrical progression, which is called 
a ‘chain reaction’. 

The newer form of atomic bomb, the hydrogen bomb, proceeds in quite 
a different fashion. The source of the energy in the hydrogen bomb is the 
combination of very light atoms, probably mostly hydrogen, to form rather 
heavier atoms. The atoms of medium atomic weight are the most stable 
and have in them the least energy; so that atoms, whether heavier or 
lighter, which are transformed into them, do so by release of energy, and if 
this change is made rapidly, that release takes the form of an explosion. 
The way in which it is considered probable that the energy in a hydrogen 
bomb would be derived is from the combination of hydrogen to form the 
next lightest element, namely, helium. We believe, and with very good 
reason, that this process is, in fact, going on in the sun and is the cause of 
the heat of the sun and of the majority of the other stars. But, in the sun, 
it goes on in a controlled fashion through a rather elaborate cycle which 
could never lead to an explosion, and the possibility of performing the 
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combination so rapidly as to give rise to explosive forces is, as far as pub- 
lished information is concerned, still only an hypothesis. We must, how- 
ever, conclude from the action of the President of the United States that 
this hypothesis is regarded as one which is extremely likely to prove 
correct. 

It is certain, however, that such a combination could only take place 
under two conditions: ordinary hydrogen could not be used because, 
although four nuclei of four hydrogen atoms should be able to combine 
to form one of helium, it is not, in fact, possible to perform the combination 
directly. If two come together they fly apart before the third can be 
brought along. The combination would have to be effected through some 
of the isotopes of hydrogen, that is, atoms similar to hydrogen but heavier, 
or through some of the other light elements. Various methods have been 
suggested, some involving the use of deuterium, so-called heavy hydrogen, 
some introducing lithium, or tritium, the still heavier isotope of hydrogen, 
and so on. But they would all have in common the fact that, in order to 
make the release of energy possible, an enormously high temperature 
would be required, a temperature probably of the order of a thousand 
million degrees. When it is considered that a few thousand degrees are the 
maximum that can normally be reached on the earth’s surface it will be 
realized that abnormal methods are required. The only method that 
anyone has even suggested is to use an atomic bomb as a kind of 
detonator, much in the way that an ordinary detonator is used to set off 
dynamite. 

That is a point of some importance, because it means that all the re- 
quirements for the U bomb are also needed for the H bomb.! It also 
means that the H bomb must be at least as large as a U bomb, since it must 
contain it as a detonator. These bombs differ in one important point: 
the U bomb is of limited size; in practice, it is limited to about one 
size. The reason why the U bomb is limited is, briefly, that in building up 
a chain reaction by the production of neutrons, and the use of these 
neutrons to produce fresh reactions, it is necessary to ensure that too 
many neutrons do not escape from the uranium altogether. They can 
escape from the surface, and the smaller the volume the greater in pro- 
portion is the surface. It can be shown, in fact, that unless the total amount 
of uranium together exceeds a certain amount, so many neutrons will be 
lost from the surface that no build-up will occur. There is, therefore, what 
has figured in all the discussions of U bombs, a critical size. Once the 
amount of uranium, or rather, U.235, exceeds this critical size the explosion 
can occur ; it cannot do so until then. So that the way in which the explosion 
occurs is by bringing together two pieces of less than the critical size, which 
separately therefore are inert, in such a way that together they are more 
than the critical size and immediately go off. The total amount of U.235 


1 In what follows I shall refer to the older type of atomic bomb as a U bomb, since its 
material is derived from uranium, and to the newer type as an H bomb. 
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must at least reach the critical size; it can hardly be many times the 
critical size, because if so, many different pieces would have to be brought 
together and made to meet simultaneously, otherwise the first two would 
explode and drive the rest apart unused. 

Now, in the case of the H bomb this upper limit does not exist. It is 
not that the hydrogen, in its combination into helium, is necessarily a more 
powerful explosive than uranium in its splitting (it is rather more power- 
ful, weight for weight, though less atom for atom) but that an unlimited 
amount of hydrogen can be used, which is not the case with uranium. 
So that the hydrogen bomb can be made of unlimited size and, hence, of 
unlimited power; there is, of course, some practical limit, but it would be 
a very large one. 

The next technical point which I wish to stress is this: that, like the 
U bomb, the H bomb will certainly result in the release of a very large 
number of neutrons. Now, neutrons have the property that, in the course 
of a very short time, say a second, they will attach themselves to some atom 
or other in the neighbourhood and, when they have done so, they may, 
though they do not do so in all cases, produce a radio-active atom. A radio- 
active atom, of which the best known is radium itself, has the property of 
giving rise to radiations after a time. This delay in time may be very small: 
it may be a minute fraction of a second; or it may run into thousands of 
years, as in radium. As the substance gives off its radiation its power 
gradually diminishes, so that the power of a lump of radium would have 
fallen to half its value in something like two thousand years. These radio- 
active substances give off radiations, like the radiation of radium, which 
are physiologically active. Radium is used extensively for the cure of 
cancer, and in the process of the cure, one of the great difficulties is that it 
also affects healthy cells and the blood stream as a whole, so that, if human 
beings are exposed to more than a very small amount of radiation, the 
effect is medically very serious. 

It is this point which, in my opinion, makes the H bomb entirely 
different from the U bomb. As far as I can see, the production of radio- 
active material from the H bomb might well be large enough to constitute 
a serious risk of contamination of the whole earth, or at least, of a large 
proportion of it. Now, I wish to guard myself very carefully here, because 
these calculations are difficult and, to some extent, uncertain. There are 
many factors of uncertainty. For example, we do not even know for cer- 
tain that a hydrogen bomb can be made, but, assuming that it can, we do 
not know for certain what size would prove the practical limit; we only 
know there is no obvious theoretical difficulty. Then, again, we do not 
know the arrangements for setting it off, beyond the fact that they would 
probably include a U bomb; nor do we know what the material round it 
would be. This is a matter of great importance because the neutrons pro- 
duced would attach themselves to the atoms in the neighbourhood and, by 


doing so, might produce quite harmless substances, or they might produce 
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radio-active substances; so it matters very greatly what happens to be 
round the bomb at the moment of its explosion. 


There are all sorts of difficult points as to what, in fact, would happen 
to the debris from such a violent explosion. It would obviously go up into 
the air, but what would happen to it then it is difficult to say. The best 
evidence available is what happened at the great explosion of Krakatoa in 
about 1890, in which dust was carried two or three times round the earth 
as seen by its effect in producing beautiful sunsets. It is clear from that 
experience that the dust from a violent explosion would be spread over the 
world, if not uniformly, at least to a very great extent. With all these cal- 
culations and all this uncertainty, I yet feel obliged to say that it seems to 
me that there is a reasonable probability that, under certain special cir- 
cumstances, a large part of the earth could be so contaminated by radio- 
activity as to be dangerous to health for a considerable period of time. 
This seems to mark a stage in the history of war, and a very terrible stage, 
too. I should emphasize the fact that this would not be an inevitable 
consequence of the explosion of an H bomb. It depends on what is round 
it, and there are circumstances in which it would be comparatively 
harmless. 

I do not wish to discuss in great detail the other effects to be expected 
from an H bomb. There is the obvious effect of the blast, which would 
be expected to devastate an area of the order of two or three hundred square 
miles; the flash burn, that is, the damage done to any exposed surface 
by the intense visible radiation which would extend to an even greater dis- 
tance; and the damage which might be caused by the direct radio-activity, 
which is probably comparatively insignificant. I would like, however, to 
emphasize the contrast with the U bomb from the military point of view. 
To my mind the U bomb, terrible as it is and spectacular as it is, is really 
in the rank of what I would describe as ordinary weapons. The damage 
done at Hiroshima and Nagasaki was not, in fact, so great as the damage 
done by incendiary bombs in the biggest of the raids on Tokyo. The main 
difference between an attack by a thousand bombers carrying chemical 
bombs and a single bomber carrying a U bomb is a military one, because 
it is easier to organize an attack by a single aeroplane: but the effect is 
much the same. In fact, I would regard the U bomb really as a kind of 
military convenience rather than as a revolution in the art of war. 

Views may differ on the wisdom of using the U bomb against Japan. 
The circumstances were unique in the sense that the element of surprise 
existed and, therefore, an effect on morale prevailed which would not come 
again. But, in considering the moral consequences of bombing in general, 
I think that the bombing campaign against Germany in the last war is 
relevant. I feel that the attempt to damage Germany by, broadly speak- 
ing, destroying dwelling-houses was not a success, and that the amount of 
damage to German war power was not commensurate with the suffering 
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caused. On the other hand, in the latest stages of the war, when our bomb- 
ing had become sufficiently accurate to enable us to attack selected in- 
dustrial targets, such as the synthetic-oil factories, aeroplane factories, and 
the like, the effect was very great and was, in my view, an entirely legiti- 
mate method of war and one which I have no doubt will be repeated in the 
future, if we are so unfortunate as to have a war. 

One of the drawbacks of the U bomb is that it is somewhat too power- 
ful, it tends to over-hit. That is to say, the region in the centre, near the 
point of explosion, is damaged unnecessarily and the power is wasted in, 
so to speak, smashing things many times over. The U bomb would be an 
appreciably more formidable military weapon if it could be divided into 
ten and spread around, but because it is limited to a critical size, that can- 
not be done. My point is that the U bomb is already rather too powerful 
from the military point of view. The U bomb is capable of being used, and 
was used, against Hiroshima and Nagasaki, without producing any perma- 
nent contamination; both those towns would have been perfectly safe for 
anyone to walk in five minutes after the bomb had exploded. It can pro- 
duce permanent contamination if it is exploded under water as in one of the 
tests at Bikini: but, even supposing that was done deliberately to put a 
port out of action, it would not last for more than a year or so at the 
outside. 


Now, I want to consider this problem from what I can only describe as 
the moral point of view. Those people who think that war is wholly evil 
will, of course, condemn these weapons at once; those others who think, as 
I do, that there are times when it is not only right for a man to fight but his 
duty to do so, will feel bound to consider what are the weapons with which 
he ought to fight. It seems to me that the only object of a just war is to 
produce a just peace, and that a weapon is to be praised if it produces such 
a peace without unnecessary suffering, and that it is to be condemned if its 
military effect is comparatively slight and its effect on suffering is very 
large. I think a weapon could be given a figure of merit based on its mili- 
tary effect divided by the suffering it produces. It seems to me that, while 
a reasonable case can be made for the U bomb on this basis, providing that 
it is used for the bombing of factories and other installations of mili- 
tary importance, no case can be made for the H bomb. The U bomb, 
with an area of devastation of one or two square miles, is ample for the 
destruction of any factory or installation of that kind. The H bomb, 
though it would, no doubt, destroy the factory quite satisfactorily, would 
damage a much larger area, inhabited, presumably, by people pursuing 
their normal lives and would, therefore, greatly increase human suffering 
without increasing the military effect. It seems to me, then, that, regarded 
purely as a weapon, purely as a means of settling human quarrels, the H 
bomb is bad, without even taking account of what I regard as an even 
more serious evil, the possibility that its use would lead to the making of 
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the world, or a large part of it, unfit for human habitation. There is noth- 
ing, it seems to me, to set against that terrible possibility. 

The H bomb, to come down to more practical politics, will not, so far 
as I can see, even change the balance of power as between Russia and the 
Western Powers. It can be argued on the one hand that the Western 
Powers are, perhaps, more vulnerable to the H bomb. The large cities of 
London and New York could be attacked by the H bomb more effectively 
perhaps, than by the U bomb, and the Western Powers would have no 
adequate counterpart on the other side. On the other hand, the superior 
technical ability of the United States and of Great Britain is likely to mean 
that they would be considerably ahead in the preparation and the pro- 
vision of H bombs of increasing power. 

President Truman has been blamed in some quarters for saying that 
the United States would make, or attempt to make, the H bomb. I think 
this an unjustifiable attack upon him. I cannot see what else he could do 
in the circumstances. How can the head of a State refuse to arm his State 
with the most powerful weapons possible in a time of considerable tension 
and when the possibility of this weapon has been revealed? Even suppos- 
ing he were to say that he would not allow it to be made, is it likely that 
the Russians would believe him, or would relax, in any way, their efforts 
to make the weapon? 

Quite a different question arises when it comes to using the bomb, and 
on this aspect a letter has been sent to the President by twelve of the most 
eminent physicists in the United States. After pointing out the kind of 
considerations I have referred to they finish as follows: ‘In the meantime 
we urge that the United States, through its elected Government, make a 
solemn declaration that we shall never use this bomb first. The circum- 
stances which might force us to use it would be if we, or our allies, were 
attacked by this bomb. There can be only one justification for our develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb and that is to prevent its use’. With that I 
feel in a most profound agreement. I take it that the statement means that 
the bomb should only be used in strict retaliation; that is to say, the mere 
fact that Russia had used one should not be taken as allowing the United 
States, or Great Britain, to use an indefinite number against her. Only as 
much use should be permitted as would prevent its use by the other side, 
and thus enable our side to stop using it. That is what I mean by retalia- 
tion ; not using one episode as an excuse for a prolonged use of the weapon. 
My feeling is simply that if, as I believe to be the case, this bomb is a bad 
weapon, then it should not be used. 


There is, of course, the question of what our approach, or what the 
American approach, to this aim should be. Should we attempt to bargain 
or should we act unilaterally? I feel, very strongly, that bargaining is a 
mistake. I have had to listen to Russians at international conferences on 
atomic bombs, and I am perfectly certain that they have no intention what- 
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ever of making any agreement unless it is overwhelmingly to their own 
advantage. If we were to attempt to bargain we should put ourselves in a 
difficult and bad position. Supposing, for example, that we were to say, 
‘Well, we are going to make this H bomb and, of course, we cannot stop 
you making it, but, if you will agree not to use it, we will agree not to use 
it either’, I think the reply to that would be this: ‘Why,’ the Russians 
would say, ‘this is what we’ve been saying all the time. We have always 
wanted to ban the U bomb and you have always refused to do it. Of 
course, we see why you are doing this. The U bomb was to your advantage; 
you, therefore, refused to ban it. The H bomb is to our advantage and you 
now want to ban it’. There would be sufficient superficial truth in that to 
enable them to make quite a good case with those people who are pre- 
disposed to agree with them anyhow. I consider that the U bomb is to the 
advantage of the Western democracies, and I would be extremely sorry to 
see its use banned. I regard it merely as in the same category as ordinary 
bombing, and that control should relate not to which particular bomb is 
used but how it is used. The H bomb seems to me to be different. I do not 
see how the H bomb can be used except badly, and it has, I believe, the 
horrible risk that, if not at first yet in the inevitable process of develop- 
ment, a stage will be reached where the whole world might be made un- 
inhabitable. Suppose that Hitler, in his last weeks in Berlin, had, in fact, 
had such a bomb; had known that if he packed the right material round 
it and set it off there was a considerable chance that most of humanity 
would perish; would he have denied himself the pleasure of dying in such 
a magnificent funeral pyre? I am sure he would not. 

I believe that the risk, although not, perhaps, immediate, is a very real 
one. For these reasons I feel strongly that the declaration, if the United 
States make it (Great Britain should, I think, join in it), should be uni- 
lateral. We should simply say, ‘We consider this is a weapon dangerous to 
humanity, which can hardly be used in a proper fashion, and we therefore 
do not intend to use it. If you use it we shall take what steps we can to 
make you regret having done so and to ensure that it will not pay you 
to continue to do so’. 

It is true we have not such a bomb in Great Britain nor, indeed, have 
the United States, and it is likely to be some time before we have one, but 
the question of our country’s attitude to it is one that might quite readily 
and quickly become a practical one. Let me urge all to look on it in a broad 
and generous way; do not let us destroy humanity for the sake of a doubt- 
ful advantage over our immediate enemies. 


Address at Chatham House 
4 July 1950 











AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT EUROPE 


HOWARD K. SMITH 


with that phantom, Normality. The latest quarterly trade-balance 

figures announced by Sir Stafford Cripps showed a very substantial 
influx of gold and dollars after almost five years of steady efflux. In 
France, the currency black market, which had become, with Notre Dame 
and the Eiffel Tower, almost a characteristic feature of French life, has 
died an ignominious death. That volatile symbol of all French life, the 
franc, suddenly hardened, and there is no longer an advantage in dealing 
on the unofficial kerb exchange. Everywhere I have been, even in crushed 
Germany, the shop windows are filling up, life is perceptibly brighter, a 
certain abundance is beginning to grow evident. 

In that context, it would seem very hard for a reporter asked to give 
his impressions of Europe to be pessimistic. However, with some exercise 
of ingenuity, I believe I have in preparing these notes succeeded. 

Without wanting to denigrate in any way the progress that has been 
made, I do not believe Europe is nearly out of the wood. I would go so 
far as to say that I see many more urgent danger signs about than indica- 
tions of economic and political safety. The progress that has been made 
towards recovery is impressive. But it is well to remember that it has 
occurred from the most artificial impulses: an egregious free grant of 
dollars from the United States, amounting to several times a pre-war 
federal American budget; a post-war industrial replacements boom, now 
ending as it had to; and, now, an armaments boom which, God helping us, 
must come to an end some time. 

When these tremendous artificial stimulants of economy disappear, 
when Germany and Japan re-enter the world-market as full-blown com- 
petitors, when the United States, with her productivity multiplied since 
before the war, resumes competition for markets for the vast amount of 
produce we are today giving away, I expect we shall all receive a rather 
severe economic jolt. What is more disturbing is the fact that I can see 
few strongly-based political bastions of democracy in Europe able to with- 
stand such a jolt. Let us not deceive ourselves and take democracy for 
granted in Europe. In the nineteen-thirties one Continental nation after 
another voluntarily shed the forms of democracy in favour of right-wing 
totalitarianisms. Since the war, in many countries great numbers of free 
people have voted in favour of left-wing totalitarianism. The Governments 
now sustaining democracy in Europe are for the most part very tender and 
delicate shoots indeed. 

The democratic parties appear to me to be caught in a kind of crisis of 
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philosophy, an uncertainty and, occasionally, a bewilderment before the 
problems of the time. The crisis is severe in Europe, but not even the more 
solidly based parties of the United Kingdom have entirely escaped the 
crisis of philosophy. Until it won its first clear majority in Parliament, the 
British Socialist movement was a kind of oracle of Socialist ideas for all 
countries, a very fountain-head of philosophy. But in the past five years 
the fountain-head seems to be drying up. Nothing new has been written 
or said about Socialism, bringing it up to date, since the war. 

The Labour Party has derived its inspiration and drive from its historic 
mission of protecting the poor and the under-privileged, championing the 
Common Man. What has happened to that Common Man in the eyes of 
British Socialism’s most vivid exponent, Mr David Low, is therefore I 
think indicative. Before the war, the Common Man was a heroic figure in 
Mr Low’s cartoons, a man with a drawn, but intelligent face, standing in 
queues of unemployed, or serving as a kind of unheeded national conscience 
behind the antics of the diplomats of Munich. Today, after five years of 
Socialism Mr Low’s Common Man is a bewildered, oafish little figure who 
wanders aimlessly about Low’s sets, barefoot and draped in a mackintosh, 
seeming to understand little and care less about what is going on. I may 
be reading too much into Mr Low’s cartoons, but I do not think so. I think 
I detect a pang of disillusion, born of uncertainty—a reflection of the crisis 
of philosophy in the face of present problems. 

The Conservatives are in no better state, but are just as vaguely wan- 
dering around the forest of ideas in pursuit of a rationale. In five years of 
reporting on the House of Commons, I have heard from the crusaders 
against State control not one resolute, throaty defence of free enterprise. 
Another caricaturist, Mr Cummings of the Daily Express, graphically ex- 
pressed the situation by showing Herbert Morrison feverishly thumbing 
the works of Adam Smith in search of a new policy for Socialism, while Mr 
R. A. Butler pored over works of Karl Marx in search of a new policy for 
the Conservatives. However, the crisis is mild in the United Kingdom; 
democracy is in no great danger. It is in observing the democratic parties 
of the Continent that I become afraid. 

It was not very long ago that it seemed inevitable that democratic 
Socialism was about to inherit the Continent of Europe. But since the 
Second World War, the decline of Continental Socialism has been nearly 
epic in its proportions. Either it has—as in Italy—suffered fission, one 
splinter darting off to the Communists, another to right-wing coalition 
Governments, leaving other splinters hanging like particles of star-dust in 
between, or it has—as in France—maintained unity by a process of rapid 
oscillation into right-wing Cabinets, then out of them in pursuit of left- 
wing policies with disastrous effects on French politics, but more disastrous 
effects on French Socialism itself. The great French Socialist newspaper 
Le Populaire would long since have closed up in bankruptcy, but for the 
charity of the British Labour Party. The French Socialist Party, ten years 
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ago the mightiest party in France, is today in third or fourth position and 
exercises negligible influence. 

The Conservative parties of the Continent—the Liberals in Italy, the 
Radicals in France—have suffered an even greater decline. Discredited by 
their monumental failure to meet either the inter-war depression or the 
menace of Hitlerism, these once great parties came out of the war as minor 
splinter parties. 

Some of my compatriots and colleagues, particularly the Luce publica- 
tions, Time, Life, and Fortune, have seen great hope in and given wide- 
spread publicity to one other general group, the Catholic-Democratic 
movement. It was either insignificant or non-existent before the war, but 
at the end of the war it burgeoned. At one point since the war ten out of 
fourteen West European countries were governed by the Catholic parties. 
I cannot share the faith, widespread in the United States, in the future of 
these parties. They are too heterogeneous, and have no philosophy with 
which to face our problems. They have been ‘catch-alls’ for people without 
a haven. They consist of left-wingers, near-Socialists, of moderate Con- 
servatives disillusioned by the old Conservative parties, and of outright 
reactionaries who supported the Nazis and Fascists who joined the Chris- 
tian parties for sheer protection at the end of the war. As the situation in 
Europe has normalized, they have tended to disperse to other parties. In 
France, the M.R.P. has already suffered that fate, its right wing trickling 
steadily over to De Gaulle; I think it will become a minor party in the next 
elections. In Italy, the Sardinian elections of last year were instructive. 
The Christian Democrats lost their solid majority on that island, their fol- 
lowers splitting away to join other groups, mainly the neo-Fascist M.S.I. 

In Germany, the Christian Democrats are still the dominant party. 
But as allied controls are relaxed, I believe the Germans will follow their 
natural bent rightwards into the more nationalistic parties. Nothing has 
been altered in Germany to prevent this occurring. In fact, the induce- 
ments to nationalist totalitarianism are rather greater, with 12 million 
Eastern refugees stoking the fires of xenophobism and nearly 2 million 
unemployed, the same figure as in the great depression which created Hitler. 
I can thus see no strong carrier of the democratic idea outside Britain 
and Scandinavia that could safely withstand the shock of a new crisis. 

I have asserted that the democratic parties are not facing the problems 
of our time. It is incumbent on me to state what I think those problems 
are. This requires an analysis of the condition of Europe, on which I do 
not anticipate widespread agreement. 

My basic proposition is that Europe, and indeed European civilization 
which is the dominant culture of most of the world beyond, is in a state of 
general crisis, which set in some time after the turn of the century. The 
individual crises that have taken place, the circumstances that led to the 
First World War, the between-the-wars depression, the rise of Hitlerism, 
the Second World War, the near economic collapse of Western Europe in 
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1947 and 1948, the expansion of Communism, are all but episodes, instances 
of the general crisis. That general crisis is not yet resolved and, until it is, 
it will supply more occasions for war, for depression, and for extreme 
political aberrations. 

The crisis takes the form, I believe, of an out-of-jointness between our 
social institutions and thinking, which are geared to a day that is past, and 
radically changed objective circumstances. We need to make a rather far- 
reaching revision of our institutions and psychology, to fit changed cir- 
cumstances, before the out-of-jointness and all its many painful conse- 
quences can be eliminated. 

The general crisis of Europe has many facets, but three basic problems 
stand out. The first facet of the general crisis lies in the fact that we have 
not yet drawn the full implications of the industrial revolution. Scientific 
advance in the last hundred years has vastly increased our industrial pro- 
duction. But most Western nations still attempt to distribute wealth by 
the old commercial means of the mechanism of the market and the incen- 
tive of private profit. Those means are too narrow for production and 
cause a limitation of production, with unemployment, maldistribution of 
incomes and, occasionally, total breakdowns of economy in depression. 
Since the late war, the inadequacy of capitalism as an economic structure 
has not been so obvious. One reason for that is that Britain and some other 
nations have corrected the capitalist structure by means of a compromise 
with Socialism called, for lack of a better name, the Welfare State. But the 
main reason why the defects of free enterprise are less evident is, I believe, 
the artificial stimulants to trade already mentioned: huge gifts from the 
United States and an artificial boom. 

The problem, however, has not disappeared. It is worth taking note 
that those European nations who have reverted to free enterprise are even 
now, in a time of boom, suffering the dangerous old ailments of unemploy- 
ment and social strife. Germany has 2 million unemployed, Italy has 
more. In Belgium, one in six registered workers is unemployed. When the 
stimulants end, as end they must, I fear we shall have to recognize this 
problem of economic organization to be a critical one. 

The second facet of the general European crisis is, unlike that just 
mentioned, very much in evidence today. It consists in the fact that life 
has outgrown the old framework of the nation-State. Nowhere is the need 
for a larger organizational framework for life so urgent as in Western 
Europe. In an area half the size of the United States, we see fourteen or 
fifteen airtight, high-walled national compartments, all choking one an- 
other economically to death, on the excuse that only by mutual strangula- 
tion can they keep alive. Western Europe is the second most productive 
area on the entire globe. If its resources and skills were pooled in a single 
economy, it would be perhaps the richest and strongest social unit on 
earth. Yet, three years ago, with its resources and skills blocked off in 
national compartments, it was on the very verge of collapse. That is the 
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difference that federation means to Europe: the difference between massive 
strength and health and, it is no exaggeration to say, the extinction of 
civilization as we know it. 

This aspect of Europe’s general crisis has been widely recognized. It 
has been the subject of innumerable memorable speeches. Mr Attlee 
created the phrase that Europe must ‘federate or perish’. Mr Bevin coined 
the term, ‘Western Union’. It has been the subject of numberless inter- 
national conferences, and beautifully conceived integration plans—Bene- 
lux, Danorsve, the Franco-Italian customs union, the European move- 
ment, the Council of Europe, Uniscan, Fritalux, and on and on as far as 
human ingenuity and the alphabet permit. But with all the attention 
given to it, these efforts are today stagnant, and up to the present no 
single step towards a surrender of any phase of national sovereignty has 
been undertaken. A transatlantic observer may in the circumstances be 
forgiven for looking on the latest project, the Schuman Plan, with a slightly 
jaundiced and somewhat incredulous eye. 

In seeking explanations for the lack of progress on this question, 
British statesmen sometimes say that no one knows what integration 
means. The definition is vague. Well, I suggest that the definition is quite 
simple and very clear. It is what Mr Hoffmann has repeatedly defined it to 
be, namely, the creation of a single market of 200 million West European 
buyers. That is not the correct definition of integration because Mr Hoff- 
mann has made it; he has no divine or dictatorial powers in this matter. 
That is the correct definition because it is the only one that will serve the 
job that must be done if Western Europe is to survive. 

The difficulties of fulfilling this definition are, admittedly, tremendous. 
A single market means no more economic frontiers, no more protection of 
home industries by tariffs. It means, therefore, that less efficient factories 
in, say, Wales must shut down because factories in, say, the French Midi 
can produce a particular commodity more efficiently and cheaply for the 
whole European unit, and vice-versa. Inevitably, there must be a central 
policy body, which involves the difficult problem of matching vastly 
different traditions. For example, it means co-ordinating the volatile 
traditions of French politics, with a shoal of small parties and proportional 
representation, with the solid traditions of the British Parliament and its 
bi-party, simple-majority system. 

Britain’s special problem is especially difficult. In a time when the 
world may face a shortage of markets, she has a vast guaranteed market in 
the Commonwealth countries protected by imperial preferences. If she 
joins a customs unit with Europe, then preference automatically dissolves, 
with Germany, France, Italy and all the others sharing in the total and 
reducing the British share of those markets. Britain must naturally be 
very reluctant to take such a step. The difficulties are gigantic, but when 
they are all recognized, the issue remains: Europe must federate or perish. 
However great, the difficulties must be overcome, or Europe will not sur- 
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vive a new crisis of the dimensions of that in the nineteen-thirties. It is my 
regret that I see the statesmen of Europe meeting it with words only, and 
not very well thought out words—not with action. 

The third of the three key problems of our civilization is of a different 
order, but I think it is no less urgent than the other two. In its latest 
expression, in Korea, it is in fact at the moment rather more urgent; it is 
the uneven development of civilization on our globe. The problem is to 
discover an amicable viable relationship between the backward peoples of 
the earth, and the progressive peoples. At the moment the most urgent 
need is to find that relationship with the peoples of Asia, but I have no 
doubt that very soon the same problem will occur with respect to the 
peoples of Africa too. 

The West has not, I think, completely recognized this problem for what 
it is. For centuries our relationship with the backward peoples has been 
imperial, maintained by force. Now, those peoples have achieved the point 
of grasping that same instrument themselves and are using it against us. 
The rise of Asiatic nationalist discontent coincides by accident with the 
rise of Soviet imperialism—and Communism is able to ride the wave. We 
must inevitably oppose expanding Communism, but I am convinced that 
the crux of the problem does not lie there but in the problem of establish- 
ing the relationship mentioned above. A lot of feverish thought is being 
given, belatedly, to this problem. Some of the ideas being broached are 
promising, i.e. projects like President Truman’s Point Four programme for 
backward lands, and the Sydney conference plan of the British Common- 
wealth. Britain has made one golden active contribution: the free un- 
coerced grant of independence to India, Pakistan, and Burma was an 
example to the Western world. But the constructive approach is not 
universal. France has acted with considerable short-sightedness in Indo- 
China as did Holland in Indonesia, much to the damage of Western prestige 
in Asia, and to the aggravation of the general problem. 

Even the constructive approaches that are being made threaten to 
come too late. As a consequence nowhere is the Communist menace to 
Western civilization so acute as it isin Asia. The warnings that we are not 
solving this problem swiftly enough and with adequate measures have been 
too numerous. In China we have seen the very instructive fate of the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime which was sponsored by my own country. Chiang 
had everything in his favour: complete control of the country, a victorious 
war behind him, marvellous American military equipment and instructors 
for his army, very large investments of American capital. And Chiang was 
defeated, routed from the country, by a peasant army with none of these 
advantages. In Indo-China, the French-sponsored regimes of Emperor 
Bao Dai control only as far as foreign, French, bayonets can reach. 

Now come the events in Korea. Mr Walter Lippmann has been pro- 
voked to ask the obvious questions: why is it that the Western Powers 
always have to intervene directly with their own forces in these Asiatic 
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conflicts, while the protagonist, the Russians, are never anywhere near? 
How is it that the Russians always get the local natives to fight their 
battles for them? Why is it always our Asiatic States, modelled so far as 
possible in our image, that collapse in these frays, and not those of the 
Red-sponsored States? We cannot wait much longer to correct this situa- 
tion. Most of Asia was on our side just five years ago. Today, most of Asia 
is against us and lost to us. There can be no more eloquent testimony than 
that fact of the truth that statesmen and parties of the West are suffering 
a poverty of social philosophy. 

From the standpoint of military security, the problem in Asia is prin- 
cipally an American problem. However, from the standpoint of economics 
the problem of finding the relationship is essentially one for Europe. 
Europe is, in present circumstances, greatly over-populated. It has for a 
long time sustained its tremendous home population by a vast increment 
of wealth from the backward territories; Malaya is still Britain’s biggest 
single dollar-earner, and Indo-China is that of France. The winning of 
Europe’s essential increment of wealth will depend on finding this new 
relationship. 

To sum up my argument: my chief impression is that European 
civilization in general, but Europe itself in particular, is suffering from a 
menacing general crisis. Outside the United Kingdom, and to a great 
extent there too, I see few strong movements to sustain it. Those parties 
and Governments now maintaining democracy in Europe are for the most 
part weak, and may not withstand future severe jolts. 

As I see it, jolts are coming. For the key problems of the general crisis 
are not being faced. The problem of substituting more adequate distri- 
butive mechanisms for capitalism in our domestic economies is being 
attempted only by Britain. The problem of creating a larger, more viable 
frame of life than the nation-State is not being met by anyone: nor is the 
problem of establishing a mutually beneficial and co-operative relationship 
with the backward peoples. 

I am aware that this has been neither a happy nor a satisfactory talk. 
I would prefer to have said entirely different things. But I believe sin- 
cerely, after spending thirteen years in studying and reporting on Europe, 
that my analysis is correct. And believing it, I feel it a duty to distribute 
little shock actions wherever possible. There is too much self-congratula- 
tion by the Western nations on this present interlude of artificially induced 
prosperity. The crisis is severe. It is not too much to say, I believe, that a 
struggle for naked survival is at hand. And though we are all in it up to 
our ears, it is not America, or Asia, but Europe which is at the centre of it. 
Guns may play a part: unfortunately it looks more and more as though 
they will. But in the end it will be won or lost by ideas and not guns. 


Address at Chatham House 
18 July 1950 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE 
1945 


CHRISTOPHER MAYHEW 


Mr Mayhew prefaced his address with a statement that he spoke in his personal 


capacity and that his remarks must be dissociated from his former chief, 
the Foreign Secretary. 


policy towards the Soviet Union since 1945; then United Kingdom 

policy towards the free world during this period; finally, some com- 
ments on the future. I shall confine myself to one or two of the main aspects 
of the subject, even though it means that I shall fail to do justice to such 
important questions as atomic energy, Palestine, Germany, Spain, and 
India. 

First let me comment on the extent to which the United Kingdom has 
had freedom of action in foreign affairs since the war. I remember when, 
to my astonishment and alarm, I was appointed a junior minister at the 
Foreign Office, one of my first actions was to approach a certain very 
shrewd and experienced official to ask innocently for some document 
which would tell me just what the current foreign policy of His Majesty’s 
Government was. I received the disappointing reply, not merely that no 
such document existed—a deficiency which has since been amply remedied 
—but also that it was really rather doubtful whether we had a foreign 
policy in the proper sense at all. Personally, I think that was rather a 
gloomy and defeatist attitude ; but it was a healthy jolt. Pursuing a foreign 
policy implies having power and independence—enough of both to make, 
of one’s own free will, a consistent impact on world events. The more a 
country gets tied up with its neighbours (either because through weakness, 
it must lean on them, or because it has voluntarily allied itself with them), 
and the more powerful the outside events are which it is required to in- 
fluence; so much the less can a nation have a foreign policy of its own. 

Since the war, Britain has undoubtedly had her freedom of action in 
foreign affairs curtailed by all these factors. To the extent that our hands 
have been tied by voluntary association with our friends, we welcome it. 
To the extent that they have been tied by our weakness—or by the in- 
tractability of external events—we deplore it. In the early stage it was our 
economic weakness resulting from the war, spilling over into the field of 
defence, which seemed a particularly impelling factor. The close associa- 
tion with the United States was a pleasure, but also a necessity. Similarly, 
the grant of freedom to India and Pakistan was a moral duty, cheerfully 
undertaken: but any other policy would undoubtedly have proved before 
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long to have been beyond our strength. More recently, our hands have 
been increasingly tied by voluntary associations with friends and allies. 
Constant consultation with the countries of the Commonwealth; with the 
Brussels Treaty Powers; under the Atlantic Pact; at O.E.E.C.; and else- 
where—all this has meant that important acts of policy which previously 
we should have made unilaterally, now have to be cleared with many 
countries, at many levels. Mr Bevin said in the House of Commons on 28 
March this year, ‘The day when we, as Great Britain, can declare a policy 
independently of our allies, has gone’. And then, on top of all this, we have 
had to face an active, aggressive, and appallingly intransigent Soviet 
foreign policy, which has, inevitably, dictated to us as to most of the non- 
Communist countries the general direction of our foreign policy. 

Bearing all these things in mind, I think it is remarkable how much 
influence Britain has exerted in world affairs since the war. The war re- 
shuffled the cards, and we have played our rather meagre hands with great 
shrewdness, owing much to the strong personality of our Foreign Secretary 
and also to the wide support he has received from Parliament and from the 
public. 


Our relations with Soviet Russia since the war have largely determined 
our relations with the free world, and not vice versa. I do not mean to 
imply that we should not have developed our closer relations with the 
West anyhow—without the prompting of Soviet policy; but it is surely 
clear that we should certainly not have got so far, so quickly, with such 
general cordiality, without that sharp spur. Mr Marshall, Mr Acheson, Mr 
Bevin, M. Bidault and M. Schuman have done much for Western unity; 
but M. Molotov did more. 

British policy towards Soviet Russia has been much the same as that 
of the other Western countries. In the early post-war period there was a 
widely-held belief that a British Labour Government would stand a better 
chance of reaching an understanding with the Soviet Government than a 
British Conservative Government—and, still more, than the United States 
Administration. I confess that this sentiment appeared in my own other- 
wise judicious 1945 Election Address! I should have known better. The 
belief proved a mistaken one. Indeed, as the experience of Marshal Tito 
later suggested, if you displease Stalin by not being a Stalinist, you only 
make matters worse by not being a capitalist either. 

Right from the beginning, blindly and dogmatically, the Kremlin 
lumped all the non-Communists together in the hostile imperialist camp— 
the United States, the Swiss, the British, the Yemeni—all warmongers and 
capitalists together. 

Apologists for Soviet policy often argue that the Soviet Government 
was driven to this attitude by the uniform hostility of the non-Communist 
countries, and their subservience to the United States. I see no evidence 
for this at all. Not only was the United States still semi-isolationist at that 
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time, but our policy could be criticized, if at all, less for hostility than for 
naiveté and wishful-thinking about Soviet aims—for a determination to 
make allowances where no allowances were really possible. The Soviet 
idea of the non-Communist world forming a single united hostile bloc did 
not originate in the policies of the Western Powers. The idea is much 
earlier than the Atlantic Pact or the Marshall Plan. It is earlier than the 
war—earlier indeed, it could be argued, than the Russian revolution. It is 
part and parcel of dialectical materialism itself, which among its many 
other fallacies encourages the belief that in all situations of struggle there 
are always two, and only two protagonists. This produces in Marxists a 
dangerous tendency towards faulty categorization—a consuming passion 
for dividing things by two. It was only to be expected that the Soviet 
leaders, who not only preach dialectical materialism but also obviously 
believe it themselves, should blur over the distinctions between the 
various types of non-Communist country. The idea of a united hostile 
capitalist bloc sprang, to begin with, from their own suspicious and un- 
healthy minds, and obsessed by this idea they, by their actions, went far 
towards making a reality of it. 

All that is by the way; but the fact remains that any early tendency 
there might have been in the United Kingdom to seek a special relation- 
ship with Soviet Russia on the strength of having a left-wing Government 
was nipped in the bud by the blank refusal of the Soviet Union to recog- 
nize this distinction. 

Thus, in dealing with Soviet Russia we had much the same unhappy 
experiences as other countries. Our effort to extend the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty: our attempt to increase Anglo-Soviet trade; our well-intentioned 
cultural initiatives such as our suggestion of a mass exchange of teachers 
and pupils with the Soviet Union; our patient attitude at the United 
Nations, and on the Allied Control Commission—all these things failed to 
win Soviet co-operation. The months went by. More and more of the 
Yalta Agreement was violated; more satellite States established. In Ger- 
many, quadripartite government became bogged down. The Cominform 
was founded. The Soviet veto stultified the work of the Security Council. 
The United Nations was used by the Soviet delegates not for inter- 
governmental co-operation but for political warfare. 

Perhaps I may give an instance of this last phenomenon, as a minor 
illustration of the difficulties we found ourselves up against. I cannot 
remember the date of this incident—it was at one of the General Assem- 
blies. Committee 3, on which I was the United Kingdom delegate, was 
trying to put the Draft Declaration of Human Rights into shape. On a 
certain article seven amendments were tabled, one of them by the Soviet 
Union. The Chairman suggested that we should take them in a certain 
order, with the Soviet amendment second. We all signified assent, except 
the Soviet delegate, who asked to be allowed to speak. The Chairman, 
dutifully but unhopefully, warned him that this was a mere matter of pro- 
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cedure. However, the Soviet delegate spoke for upwards of half an hour. 
In the first part of his speech he argued that his amendment should be 
taken first because it raised the whole question of lynching in the Southern 
States of the United States; he then gave us a propaganda talk on lynch- 
ing. In the second part he urged that it should be taken first because it 
raised the whole question of the deliberate starvation of millions of Indians 
under British rule before the war; he then gave us a propaganda talk on 
the barbarities of British rule. Eventually, his speech ended, and it was 
the United States’ delegate’s turn to speak. Mrs Roosevelt spoke for about 
one minute. With characteristic directness, unselfconsciousness and charm, 
she stated that she was glad the Soviet delegate had made that speech, as 
she was sure he must feel better now he had got it off his chest. Could we 
not now get on with the business? When my turn came I, too, said a 
couple of sentences and left it at that. The Soviet delegate then took the 
floor again. This time the burden of his speech, which lasted upwards of 
thirty minutes, was that Mrs Roosevelt regarded the question of lynching 
with shameful levity; and he called the press and public opinion of the 
world to witness that Mr Mayhew had failed to bring forward a single fact 
to refute the detailed charges which had been made on the subject of 
British rule in India. When he had finished I received a note from Mrs 
Roosevelt—‘It really doesn’t pay to be polite, does it?’—an opinion with 
which I profoundly agree, and with which I have tried to conform on 
similar occasions ever since. 

Experiences of this kind, added to the fact of Soviet policy in Eastern 
Europe, Germany, at United Nations, and elsewhere, made it increasingly 
clear that our basic policy needed drastic modification. Our suspicions 
became confirmed that the Soviet Government, blinded by false dogmas— 
in particular, I believe, a conviction that the economic collapse of the West 
was inevitable and that the West was bound, by its nature, to be irre- 
concilably hostile to the Soviet Union—had reached the disastrous con- 
clusion that it had more to gain by weakening and undermining the regimes 
of the West—by hastening their inevitable collapse—than by trying to co- 
operate with them. This, I think, is the only construction that can be put 
on Soviet policy since the war. It is indeed, in my view, the only attitude 
which is fully consistent with the basic doctrines of Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin, as currently taught in the Soviet Union. 

It therefore became clear that a policy based on the assumption of 
Great Power co-operation was likely to continue to be fruitless; and that 
it was necessary to adopt a more limited and practicable immediate 
objective—of organizing security and economic recovery on a Western, 
rather than a world-wide, basis. It was necessary to persuade the Soviet 
Government that so far from being inevitably doomed to collapse, the 
West was strong, confident, and increasingly united. This must be the 
first stage: after that, it might become possible—speaking from strength— 
to reach some kind of accommodation with the Soviet Union. 
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I do not know exactly when these ideas crystallized in the Foreign 
Office. I cannot indeed recall how clearly they were ever felt and expressed 
at the time. It is always so easy to be wise after the event. Politicians in 
particular, I have found, are all too apt tolet their memories re-write history 
in their own honour, not so much persuading themselves that they did the 
right thing when they did the wrong thing—they are too honest for that— 
but persuading themselves they did the right thing for the right reason, 
when they did it for the wrong one. Anyhow, from the middle of 1947 on- 
wards, decisions were taken towards uniting the free world, at the expense 
of widening the gap with the Communist world. I would say that the turn- 
ing point was Mr Marshall’s Harvard speech in June 1947 and the very 
different responses to it of Western and Eastern Europe. From then on, 
our immediate objective changed, from ‘one world’ to ‘one free world’. 
The Bizone was formed, and our occupying status in Germany was very 
rapidly transformed. The Brussels Treaty was signed. The West decided 
—with what degree of conscious reasoning I cannot say—that it was 
necessary to revise its immediate aims. 

Nobody can say this momentous change of direction was made hastily, 
or indeed voluntarily. It was thrust upon us, and we made it at the very 
last moment. Four-Power government of Germany had become a farce— 
a dangerous farce too, since we risked losing Western Germany altogether. 
There was frustration at the United Nations. Soviet power spread rapidly 
westwards in Europe, where the lack of unity and of sense of purpose and 
direction played into Communist hands. Yet it was of the utmost import- 
ance not to act hastily. It was necessary not only to make certain beyond 
doubt that the Soviet Union was determined not to co-operate: it was also 
necessary that this fact should be unmistakably clear to the people of the 
free world. I think Western statesmen handled this important question of 
timing well. 

British policy towards Soviet Russia in more recent times has been 
almost indistinguishable from the policies of our allies. From time to 
time, proposals have been put forward that there should be highest-level 
talks with Soviet Russia. These proposals always make a strong public 
appeal. I always found that resisting the proposal was a most ungrateful 
task. It is, I think, the natural reaction of all decent people, in the midst 
of misunderstandings and growing hostility, that those who are quarrelling 
should be set around a table together to thrash things out. But the 
Government was surely right to resist these siren voices. The conditions 
for a settlement did not—and do not—seem to me to exist. I think that to 
summon a meeting now, or to have done so at any time in the past two 
years, would have been no service at all to the cause of peace. There is no 
sign of hesitation on the part of the Soviet Union. The policy of subver- 
sion and cold war, which has undoubtedly won them great accessions of 
power since the war, is in full blast. There is no evidence that in negotia- 
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whom we are, still, often in contact. Moreover, to initiate high-level talks 
might so easily be misinterpreted as weakness: and would in any case cause 
dissension and bitterness in the Western camp, not only between those who 
think the step wise and those who do not, but between the large Powers 
who would presumably attend the talks, and the medium-sized and small 
Powers who presumably would not. These are some of the reasons why 
I myself have felt, and still feel, that it would be unwise to initiate highest- 
level talks with the Soviet Union. 

Since I wrote the preceding paragraphs the invasion of South Korea 
has, I think, redoubled the power of these arguments. 

There is one other aspect of our relations with the Soviet Union—our 
positive and hard-hitting reply to their world-wide propaganda campaign 
against us. For a long time we took this campaign lying down, but in the 
last year we have gone over to the counter-offensive, with, I think markedly 
good results. Through our information services, and at the United Nations 
and elsewhere we are not only telling the truth about Britain and the 
Commonwealth, to counter Soviet and Cominform propaganda, but we are 
also seizing every chance to expose and explode the myths which the 
Cominform propagate about the Soviet Union and Soviet policy. In my 
view we are still not doing enough. We are spending today on cold war 
publicity less than one-seventieth of our total expenditure on defence: and 
this disproportion seems to me grotesque. The world balance of power at 
the present time depends as much on the ideas in men’s minds—in the 
mind of the Italian civil servant, the Vietnamese peasant or the London 
docker—as on the weapons in the hands, or even the money in the pockets. 
It is an astonishing thing that over 5 million people in Western Europe 
alone, enjoying easy access to a free press, have been persuaded by Com- 
munist propaganda that the country with about the worst workers’ stan- 
dards in Europe has about the best ; that the greatest tyranny in the world’s 
history is the true home of democracy and that the nation which annexes 
180,000 square miles of Europe, subdues half-a-dozen free countries, keeps 
the largest army and air force, and sabotages the work of the United 
Nations, is the true champion of peace and of oppressed nations against 
imperialism. It is an absurd situation: but nevertheless very important for 
the world balance of power. We need to take it very seriously ; and although 
in my view Britain is well ahead of the rest of the free world in this field— 
ahead of the United States in the quality of her publicity, and of the rest in 
quality and quantity—there is in my view still much more that we should 
do. 


The main feature of our policy towards the free world has been, of 
course, our striving towards unity among the non-Communist countries, 
as a measure of defence against Communist imperialism and as a source of 
economic advantage. But, in contrast to our policy towards Soviet Russia 
our policy towards the free world has been unlike that of any other 
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country. Its uniqueness has consisted in the firmness with which we have 
maintained that the unity of the West must be broadly based. The 
emphasis has been on the ties between Europe, Africa, America, and Asia, 
rather than on the ties between individual countries composing those 
regions. This attitude, though based on careful judgement of all the 
factors involved, arises inevitably from the universality of Britain’s ties 
and commitments in the Western world. No other country has a foot in so 
many camps, and consequently is liable to fall between so many stools. 
Consider how, with one famous exception, we and we only have attended 
all the great international conferences—Colombo, Washington, Moscow, 
Berlin, Sydney, the Danube, and Strasbourg. Britain is a part of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. 

Undoubtedly, awareness of this truth was partly responsible for the 
British Government’s coolness towards the ‘Third Force’ idea which be- 
came popular in certain circles after the war. I see that it is being suggested 
in certain newspapers that at one stage the British Government was in 
favour of the idea that a Third Force of Western European and Common- 
wealth countries should hold the balance, or remain neutral, between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. I am not sure where this impression 
of British policy arose. It is quite fallacious. It has, I think, always been 
recognized by the British Government that such a combination, even 
if it could be brought about, which is very doubtful, would not be 
strong enough, from either the economic or defence point of view, to be 
sure of deterring Soviet aggression, or of remaining neutral if such aggres- 
sion took place. It always seemed of the utmost importance from many 
points of view that Europe and the United States should go ahead to- 
gether, and that no encouragement should be given to isolationist elements 
in the United States by any appearance of cold-shouldering from Europe. 
Then, as now, the planning of Europe’s defence, trade, and economic 
development, seemed to make little sense without active United States’ 
participation. Moreover, the ideological argument for the Third Force 
policy—that the countries concerned had ideological beliefs in common 
which were not shared by the United States—was always very weak. At one 
moment, two or three years ago, it might have been possible to argue it. 
But the recent developments in Western European politics—the swing back 
to laissez-faire policies—coupled with the more radical home policies of the 
United States’ administration no longer make it at all tenable. Indeed, the 
British Labour Movement probably has more in common with the em- 
pirical social-reform objectives of President Truman’s administration 
than with the doctrinaire Marxism of, for example, the French Socialist 
Party. But the truth is that ideological considerations have never played 
a great part in the British Government’s attitude to the Western European 
democracies. When their regimes were ‘left’, we were urged on that account 
to merge with them to form a Third Force bloc. We declined. Now that 
their regimes are of the ‘right’, we are urged to take what can only be re- 
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garded as an irrevocable step towards federation with them. Again we re- 
fuse. It is not ideology, but logic and common sense which point the way to 
a broad rather than a narrow approach to the unity of the West—logic 
and common sense, plus the brute facts of Britain’s world-wide entangle- 
ments. 

I do not propose to detail the special ties of Britain outside Europe, nor 
spell out the problems they pose for us in our European policy. This sub- 
ject is being discussed at present so expertly, so often, by so many people, 
that I hesitate to add my platitudes to the common pool. The difficulties 
are perhaps seen most clearly in the field of defence: Who is to be respon- 
sible for deciding how many British battalions stay in Europe, and how 
many go to Malaya? If it is to be a Western European decision, what will 
be the repercussions on our relations with Malaya, Australia, and New 
Zealand? 

The same kind of problems arise in the economic and political fields. 
Sir Stafford Cripps has outlined some of the difficulties of placing our coal 
and steel industries under Western European control. There were great 
complications for the sterling area in the original European Payments 
Union proposals: there would be great difficulties about a European Cus- 
toms Union on account of imperial preference. In all this, we might find 
we had achieved greater unity in one region merely at the cost of weaken- 
ing ties elsewhere—ties of even greater consequence, it might be, to the 
Western cause as a whole. 

I say this not to pour cold water on the idea of European unity, but to 
suggest that it cannot be pursued in isolation, to explain why Britain has 
had to show some reserve about the Schuman Plan or about the earlier and 
more ambitious proposals for a Council of Europe; that our approach to 
European unity has necessarily to be a functional, empirical one—by inter- 
governmental agreement rather than by federation, or by methods imply- 
ing eventual federation. In fact, however, we have made a remarkable 
contribution to European unity since the war. Mr Bevin made a splendid 
start in his memorable response to Mr Marshall’s famous offer at Harvard 
in 1947. I remember with shame the contrast between my casual reading 
of Mr Marshall’s speech in The Times that morning, and the electric 
atmosphere which Mr Bevin had already generated in the Foreign Office 
by the time I arrived there. 

We took the lead in drawing-up the convention under which O.E.E.C. 
was established. We have worked the various intra-European payments 
agreements, and given assistance in credits to other participating countries. 
We were among the first to advocate and carry out the policy of liberalizing 
our trade with Europe. Our imports from and exports to Europe have risen 
in spectacular fashion. It was Mr Bevin’s speech on 22 January 1948 
which paved the way to the Brussels Treaty and the integration of the 
defence plans of the five signatory countries. But we have felt—and we are 
right—that the safety of the Western world depends even more on the ties 
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between the great areas composing it than on the ties between the indivi- 
dual nations in each region; and that the former must on no account be 
endangered by over-cultivation of the latter. Unity must be sought exten- 
sively first, and intensively thereafter: and not vice versa. 


Now let us consider the reverse side of the medal—the advantages 
which our special position has been to the Western cause. In the first 
place we have much closer ties with the United States than other European 
countries. It was these that made possible Mr Bevin’s response to Mr 
Marshall’s offer. Indeed, they made possible—with Canada’s assistance— 
the Atlantic Pact. Could the Atlantic Pact—and all the activities now 
carried on under it—have been achieved if our relations with the United 
States and Canada had been the same as those of other European countries? 
I very much doubt it. I doubt, too, whether we should stand any chance of 
saving Asia from Communism but for Britain’s Commonwealth con- 
nexions there, and our enlightened policies which have prevented Com- 
munism from linking forces with genuine nationalist movements. 

In the Middle East as well, our commitments have proved of great 
value to the Western cause. We could perfectly well have decided to leave 
the Middle East after the war. Quite a number of responsible people 
advised it. In the short run, we should have saved British lives, money, and 
man-power. But surely, in spite of all that has happened—in spite of the 
terrible difficulties of the Palestine problem—we have done well on balance 
by staying. Or at least, the Western cause has done well, because we 
stayed. I say this deliberately because in the Middle East, as in South East 
Asia, it seems to me that Britain still accepts unilaterally too many com- 
mitments which really belong to the Western cause as a whole. It is time 
responsibilities were clarified and shared in both these areas. 

The more I consider Britain’s contribution to Western unity, the more 
strongly I feel the injustice of drawing attention to the difficulties raised 
for the cause of European unity by our outside ties without sufficiently 
stressing the contribution these ties make to the wider unity of the West. 


May I now attempt to sum up? The period since the war has been one 
of particular difficulty for Britain. We emerged from the war greatly 
weakened; we were faced with immense problems. Indeed, in relation to 
the task before us, our resources were surely smaller than those of almost 
any country. In all the circumstances, I think our conduct of foreign 
affairs has been praiseworthy. It may be that in the early years we erred on 
the side of optimism—in our estimate of the chances of a settlement with 
Soviet Russia, and in our assessment of our own economic strength; but 
our general strategy was well judged. Our policy was not an ideological 
one—quite the reverse. We attempted co-operation with Communist 
Russia—it failed. Simultaneously, we attempted co-operation with 
capitalist America—it succeeded. We did not merge ourselves with Wes- 
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tern Europe when its political complexion was ‘left’: we continue co-opera- 
tion with it today, when its political complexion is ‘right’. Our attitude is 
essentially an empirical one. Indeed I would say that our policy is—and 
has been—less ideological than that of the other Great Powers. It is un- 
fortunate that a different, false impression was given by the Labour 
Party’s recent pamphlet, European Unity, which in other respects I regard 
as an exceedingly able and sensible document. 

For the future, we can surely say with safety that the same factors will 
continue to influence our policy. It seems certain that the cold war will 
continue, even though it has suddenly become a good deal hotter in Korea. 
The chances of establishing working relations with Soviet Russia seem 
more remote than ever: in Europe, the intense efforts of our allies and our- 
selves have halted the Soviet advance. The tide has turned against Com- 
munism. But in other areas of the free world—in Asia particularly—the 
situation is more anxious than ever. It is in the less developed areas, I 
believe, that the peace and freedom of the whole free world will be won or 
lost. And it is not so much in the relations between the countries of 
Western Europe, as in the relations of Western Europe as a whole, and the 
United States, with the rest of the free world that the key to peace lies. 
And of all the free countries, Britain has made—and can continue to make 
—the greatest contribution towards cementing these relations. 


Address at Chatham House 
27 June 1950 























FROM THE FRENCH EMPIRE TO THE 
FRENCH UNION ' 


C. A. JULIEN 


lion inhabitants, was the second largest in the world, exceeded only by 

the British Empire. It extended over five continents and included three 
main groups: West Africa, Equatorial Africa, Togo, and the Cameroons 
with 21,500,000 inhabitants (now 24,500,000); the North African group 
(Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco) with 16,000,000 inhabitants (now 18,500,000) ; 
and the Indo-Chinese group (Tonkin, Annam, Cochin-China, Cambodia, 
and Laos) with 23,000,000 inhabitants (now 25,000,000). Nine-tenths of the 
Empire was in Africa, stretching unbroken from the Mediterranean to 
latitude 5° south of the Equator. 

The Frenchman, stay-at-home by nature, seldom emigrates. In Indo- 
China there were only 42,000 Frenchmen in a population of 23,000,000, 
in Equatorial Africa the proportion was 5,000 to 3,423,000. Only in 
Algeria, because of its proximity to France and the similarity of its 
climate, were there as many as 988,000 French out of 7,234,684 inhabi- 
tants. This weakness was aggravated by the fact that the French middle 
classes, while quite willing to lend their money abroad, did not like 
investing it in the colonies. 

The historical background to the building up of the Empire and the fact 
that the French had to adapt their deep-seated principles to meet concrete 
needs resulted in a somewhat inconsistent colonial policy. In the first 
Empire, which was founded in the seventeenth century by a monarchy 
intent on centralizing and unifying, the country’s institutions were trans- 
planted overseas. In politics the monarchy followed a policy of assimila- 
tion and in economics a policy of mercantilism to the benefit of the 
Metropolitan country (le ‘Régime de l’exclusif’ on du ‘pacte coloniale’). 

These measures only concerned the colonists. The ancien régime did 
not conceive of any civilizing influence other than conversion to Christian- 
ity, itself a form of assimilation. This trend was given a rational basis by 
the triumph of Cartesianism with its emphasis on the individual, and the 
spread of the philosophical theory of the happy savage in the eighteenth 
century. In this way the administrative assimilation enforced on the white 
colonists was accompanied by a doctrine favouring the social and political 
assimilation of the natives. 

The Revolution wrote these two ideas into the Constitution of the 
Year III, voted by the National Convention on 22 August 1795. The 
colonies were divided into departments and ruled by the same laws as the 


1 Translated from the French by Anthea Mills. 
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mother country while the slaves, who had been emancipated en bloc by a 
decree of 4 February 1794, became citizens by right. 

Napoleon I returned to the ideas of the ancien régime and applied them 
more strictly. He placed the colonies under a separate administrative 
system and ruled them not by laws but by decrees; he continued the policy 
of administrative centralization and mercantilism; he re-established 
slavery and subjected the natives to more restrictive measures than under 
the monarchy, as, for instance, in forbidding mixed marriages. 

During the period from 1814 to 1851 a hesitant policy was pursued. 
The Government of the Restoration (1814-30) practised a policy of sub- 
jugation ; the July Monarchy (1830-48) gave the colonies a certain amount 
of autonomy. It was the Second Republic (1848-51) which abolished 
slavery, turned all the natives into citizens and provided for parliamentary 
representation of the colonies. Assimilation triumphed. In little more 
than thirty years the three systems of subjugation, autonomy and assimila- 
tion were applied, one after the other. 

The Second Empire (1851-70) worked a reaction against assimilation. 
The Senatus-Consulte of 3 May 1854, decided that the colonies should be 
ruled by decree. Authoritarian administration and a separate system of 
legislation for the colonies were the two principles which held sway up 
to 1939. 

The Third Republic founded the second French colonial empire 
(Tunisia, Indo-China, Equatorial Africa, the Sahara, Madagascar, Somali- 
land, Morocco, Syria, Togo, Cameroons). During this time the following 
schools of thought made their influence felt: a colonial party, active and 
realist, chiefly concerned with making money; a military party, jealous of 
its authority and maintaining it by the fiction of indirect administration; 
a school of sociology (Durkheim, Lévy-Briihl) which revealed to the public 
the diversity and originality of the native civilizations; a state of public 
opinion indifferent or hostile to the imperial expansion which a minority 
of politicians or business men pursued. Meanwhile assimilationist tenden- 
cies, being a natural consequence of national pride and the French devotion 
to generalizations, persisted. 

Colonial policy was governed by three main ideas: the idea of subjuga- 
tion, always strong in the ranks of the central administration and among 
colonial governors, which led to complete domination of the natives; the 
idea of assimilation which still had many supporters among politicians and 
white colonists but was only applied to a very limited extent by allowing 
small numbers of natives to become naturalized Frenchmen; and the idea 
of autonomy which was apparently carried out when Tunisia and Morocco 
were made protectorates and retained their own rulers but only resulted in 
a system of administration more advantageous to the central Government 
than to the native Governments. 

To sum up, there was no clear cut policy; the line of least resistance was 
taken and the status quo maintained without regard to inevitable future 
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difficulties. Thus the colonial regime of 1939 was characterized by bureau- 
cratic government and an all-powerful administration. The colonies were 
subject to laws and regulations peculiar to them and were ruled, up to 
1946, by decrees of the President of the Republic. In the protectorates the 
sovereign retained the right to make laws but in fact it was the French 
Resident who prepared and enforced legislation. The system allowed the 
central Government to have complete control and gave full power to the 
civil servants who made the regulations. 

The central administration depended not on one but on several mini- 
stries which made it impossible to have a co-ordinated policy. The colonies 
proper came under the Minister of the Colonies, Algeria under the Minister 
of the Interior, Tunisia and Morocco under the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
There was no central co-ordinating body save for North Africa. The 
Ministers, jealous of their independence, and still more, their departments, 
prevented the creation of a Ministry of France Overseas. Ministers came 
and went but, until 1936 when Léon Blum came to power, there was little 
change of policy since the civil service remained the same. The higher civil 
servants carried on the administration conscientiously, sometimes even 
brilliantly, but they were naturally conservative and had little liking for 
reform. Governmental instability had the effect of strengthening bureau- 
cratic conservatism. 

The parliamentary representatives of the Empire tried to counter- 
balance the power of the civil service. They owed their existence to histori- 
cal circumstance rather than to political theories. The Antilles, Réunion 
and French India elected deputies and senators, Guiana, Sénégal and 
| Cochin-China only had deputies. None of the other colonies were repre- 


a. ane 


sented either in the Chamber or in the Senate. The parliamentary repre- 
sentatives exercised considerable influence in their colonies and no gover- 
nor could continue in office without their approval. They were usually 
much influenced by business interests. As there was no body of colonial 
opinion in France, Parliament took no interest in empire problems and left 
them to the experts or only discussed them in terms of internal policy. 
The anti-imperialist opposition, based on a long tradition, was voiced first 
= by the Radical Socialists until the fall of Jules Ferry, in 1885, then by the 
4 Socialists until they came to power in 1936, and then by the Communists. 
e The officials were masters in the colonies thanks to their wide powers 
d which they did not always exercise in accordance with Government regula- 
g tions. Many officials were petty princes, but devoted to their work. 
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Although some were too autocratic most acted fairly and honestly. But it 
was a hierarchical and authoritarian system and the natives had virtually 
no representation. Those who had been educated in French schools could 


t find no employment and became embittered leaders of the nationalist 
movements. 
\S The colonial Governments disliked any check upon them, and while 


resigning themselves to the formation of local councils saw to it that these 
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had only limited powers. They were mainly advisory and the Government 
was not bound to take their advice. The only real decentralization was in 
Algeria, the Antilles, and Réunion where the councils voted the budget. 
The colonials considered that democratic ideas were not for export. 
Democratic rights were only given to the white colonists and limited as 
much as possible. The natives came under a special system known as the 
indigénat. The administration had powers of summary justice allowing it 
to impose sentences arbitrarily and without appeal. The temptation to 
come down on trouble-makers or to use justice for personal ends was 
strong. The number of convictions always increased at a time when the 
administration needed labour. 

In 1939 it was clear that France’s colonial efforts had not been fruitless 
but were far from achieving the civilizing results which might have been 
expected. What can be put to her credit? Peace and security were main- 
tained with a minimum of repression. One could travel more safely in the 
bled or the brousse than in some big French cities. Population was growing, 
thanks to the cessation of civil wars and to better hygiene. Roads and 
railways had broken down tribal isolation and introduced foreign influences 
whose sudden impact upon primitive civilizations was not without danger. 
New techniques and the example set by the colonists had quickly developed 
the economic education of the natives. The disruption of the old hierarchi- 
cal systems had roused a feeling of individual liberty, at some risk to the 
individual himself. The spread of egalitarian ideas and the way in which 
natives were accepted in France itself without any race prejudice made 
them appreciate ‘Frenchmen of France’ in contrast to Frenchmen over- 
seas. Above all, French culture won over an élite which remained strongly 
attached to it even though hostile to the colonial system. 

The other side of the picture, however, was dark. Everywhere there 
was direct administration without concern for the political education of the 
natives. Paternalism was becoming an end in itself. A bureaucratic and 
authoritarian regime paralysed all attempts at reform and the educated 
natives were coming to think that no progress was possible by normal 
means. Léon Blum’s bold reforms in 1936 were defeated by conservative 
opposition, to the advantage of the nationalist movements. The tendency 
towards assimilation was dominant and prevented any move towards self- 
government. The vast majority of opinion accepted the theory of the 
absorption of the colonies by France and disliked self-government. The 
idea was to turn the natives into neo-Frenchmen by naturalization, but 
the administration always put obstacles in the way of this. The educated 
natives, like those in Algeria in 1936, desired absorption into the French 
nation, but whenever the administration was induced to make concessions 
it limited them as much as possible. 

The conservatism of the administration favoured the preservation of 
the old forms of native society since it was easy to make use of the tribal 
and religious chiefs. But these societies were decaying and were no longer 
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in touch with native feeling. The educated men complained of being em- 
ployed only in lower administrative posts and of having no political rights. 
Their influence was felt by the masses and there were incidents, sometimes 
serious; but the colonials preferred to think that agitators were solely re- 
sponsible for the bloodshed at Yen-Bay in Indo-China and the nationalist 
activities of the Destour in Tunisia, of the North African Star in Algeria, 
of the Moroccan Union in Morocco and of secret societies in Madagascar. 

The Empire in 1939 was an ill-assorted whole lacking common institu- 
tions and plans for the future. It had been built up by a minority and was 
of interest only to specialists many of whom thought more of their own 
profit than of the colonies. Economically, power lay in the hands of 
business men who owned the chief newspapers and could put pressure on 
the politicians. Business profits were brought back to France instead of 
being invested on the spot. The colonies, lacking credit, had to make 
financial efforts out of proportion to their resources, which meant that the 
standard of living of the masses was kept very low by indirect taxes, levies 
and forced labour. The Government, faithful to the idea of mercantilism, 
continued to regard the colonies as reservoirs of raw materials and food- 
stuffs and buyers of its manufactures. It was ungenerous with capital and 
the capital equipment of the colonies was incomplete and precarious. 

The well-known phrase of General Mangin at the end of the 1914 war: 
‘La France de cent millions d’habitants’, was a propaganda slogan empty 
of meaning. The overseas territories were politically and economically 
subordinate to France. But an evolution had taken place in native opinion 
which the authorities, even had they been able to control it, were not pre- 
pared to recognize. The crisis of war, however, was to force them to seek 
some way out. 


THE WAR OF 1939 AND THE COLONIAL PROBLEM 


The circumstances of war and the important role played by the over- 
seas territories in the resistance movement meant that Free France had to 
revise traditional colonial policy. The colonies remained loyal after the 
defeat, but reacted in different ways to the choice between obeying Marshal 
Pétain or continuing in the war by the side of the Allies. In ail the overseas 
territories the armistice of June 1940 caused dismay and regret. The ap- 
peal of Marshal Pétain rallied the waverers and that of General de Gaulle 
stirred the will to resist. The colonies, accustomed to obey orders from the 
mother country, accepted those of the Victor of Verdun who seemed the 
embodiment of French honour. De Gaulle’s appeal of 18 June 1940 was 
weakened by his lack of prestige and by the British Fleet’s attack on the 
French ships at Mers-el-Kébir (3 July 1940). Generally speaking, the 
colonial Governments took the side of the Vichy Government without being 
favourable to the Germans. The colonists sympathized with Pétain’s re- 
actionary policy and became enthusiastic in their allegiance. 

The resistance movement started simultaneously in two areas far re- 
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moved from each other: the Pacific colonies and Equatorial Africa. It was 
typical that the movement for liberation was launched in the Chad by a 
Negro of Guianese origin, Felix Eboué, who had been made a governor by 
the Socialist government of Léon Blum. In September 1940 the Empire 
was divided into two hostile blocs. The Vichy bloc was on two occasions 
used as a military base by the Axis, in Indo-China against Malaya and in 
Syria against Iraq. In June 1941 French troops supported by British units 
entered Syria. For the first time the division of the Empire led to actual 
civil war. The natives looked on at disputes between Frenchmen, and their 
hopes of independence were given effective encouragement by the British 
occupiers of Syria and Madagascar. 

On 8 November 1942 the Americans landed in North Africa. Nowhere 
did French prestige suffer more from Allied occupation. The Americans 
encouraged native demands, without realizing what they involved, and 
had no qualms in deserting the men who had trusted them when the time 
came. Allied support for Admiral Darlan, who was held by patriots to be 
a traitor, and the rivalry between General Giraud and General de Gaulle 
did not strengthen French authority, which had been only outwardly 
restored. At least Allied successes put an end to divisions within the 
Empire. 

On 3 June 1943 Giraud and de Gaulle finally agreed to form a joint 
Government at Algiers, the French Committee of National Liberation, 
from which Giraud, who was reactionary and incompetent, was quickly 
eliminated. -Under the leadership of de Gaulle and Pleven, his Com- 
missioner for Colonies, the new colonial policy was fashioned. It was 
prompted partly by international requirements (Atlantic Pact, United 
Nations Charter), partly by the need to meet the desires of the colonial 
peoples who had supported the resistance movement. 

The first problem arose in Algeria, where the Muslim leader Ferhat 
Abbas issued his Manifesto of the Algerian People in February 1943, de- 
manding ‘Algerian self-government’, equality between French and Mus- 
lims, and the use of Arabic. De Gaulle brought out Léon Blum’s plan 
which the colonists had rejected in 1936, and by an ordinance of 7 March 
1944 granted to 60,000 Muslims the right to become French citizens with- 
out losing their status as Muslims. Eight years earlier this measure would 
have produced a wave of enthusiasm for France but now it was too late 
to have any psychological effect. The educated Muslims, believing France 
to be weak and counting on the unconditional support of the United States, 
supported the Manifesto, while a powerful demagogue, Messali Hadj, 
preached revolutionary independence founded on pan-Arabism. 

The Provisional Government wished to give the Empire the coherent 
shape which had hitherto been lacking. On M. Pleven’s initiative an 
Imperial Conference was called at Brazzaville from 30 January to8 February 
1944. This Conference revealed the opposition between those who, like 
the natives, wanted self-government within a federal framework, and those 
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who, like the experts, wanted assimilation into a unitary State. A com- 
promise had to be made. 

The Conference proposed wide colonial representation in the future 
constituent assembly and the creation of a new body, a ‘colonial parliament 
or preferably a federal assembly’, which would meet in Paris. In the 
colonies there would be elected representative assemblies composed of 
Europeans and natives with deliberative powers. The natives would be 
eligible for all posts on a basis of equal pay. Traditional institutions would 
in general be preserved but allowed to evolve ‘so as to give freedom and 
dignity to women’. A penal code should be drawn up ‘for the whole 
African continent’ and the penalties involved in the system of the indi- 
génat gradually abolished. The Conference recommended that education 
should reach the masses and secure the advancement of talent, but it re- 
jected the use of native languages. It condemned forced labour but en- 
visaged its retention in disguised form. The Conference drew up a big pro- 
gramme of social reform and in the economic field rejected the mercantile 
principle and recommended the gradual industrialization of the colonies. 
The powers of the governors should be widened and made more precise and 
the administration made simpler and more effective. 

The Brazzaville Conference was a purely African affair. It was a meeting 
of governors and natives were not invited. In spite of the good will shown, 
the old paternalist tradition was strong. At the beginning the Conference 
laid down a political principle reflecting the old conceptions: “The aims of 
France in her civilizing work in the colonies exclude any idea of self- 
government, any possibility of development outside the French Empire; 
the formation of independent Governments in the colonies, however dis- 
tant, cannot be contemplated’. This attitude was more in keeping with 
French traditions than the engagement made later at San Francisco to 
help colonial peoples to evolve in the direction of self-government. The 
rapporteur said at Brazzaville: “We visualize the Empire in the Roman 
sense of the word, not in the Anglo-Saxon sense’. 

In the social field the Conference condemned forced labour but 
envisaged its retention in disguised form. In education it rejected out 
of hand the use of native languages. In economic matters it was 
strangely timid, and found no words to condemn the part played by 
big companies and the abuse of the requisitioning of labour by the 
colonists. The Conference launched the idea of a French federation and a 
federal assembly, which was very important, but did not dare to draw the 
logical conclusions. It hesitated between two schools of thought. The idea 
of assimilation inspired the proposals for strong parliamentary representa- 
tion: the idea of independence prompted the proposal for elected local 
assemblies. 

To sum up, the old idea of unity and assimilation continued to hold 
sway. The Brazzaville Conference marked the end of the reign of officials 
who, though well meaning, regarded colonial affairs as a matter for special- 
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ists and adapted themselves with difficulty to the radical changes imposed 
by events. 

The Government of Free France wished to give practical effect to the 
recommendations made at Brazzaville and enacted important reforms in 
West and Equatorial Africa and in Madagascar. On 27 March 1945 the 
Minister of Colonies announced that ‘the Indochinese federation together 
with France and the other parts of the community will form the French 
Union’. This seemed to imply the creation of a federal organization, but 
some of the measures taken were assimilationist in character. In fact, the 
Government had not yet decided its policy when the Constituent Assembly 
met to draw up the new Constitution. 

The great innovation of this Assembly was the fact that all the colonies 
were asked to choose representatives and that many natives shared in 
drawing up the Constitution. General de Gaulle decreed that the members 
of the Constituent Assembly should be elected in each colony by two elec- 
toral colleges, one for the citizens and one for the non-citizens, except in 
Oceania, New Caledonia, and Somaliland where there were mixed electoral 
colleges. The old colonies (Martinique, Guadeloupe, Réunion, Guiana, St 
Pierre et Miquelon, French India) only had citizens’ representatives. In 
all, the overseas territories had sixty-three representatives. 

The first Constituent Assembly did not discuss the problem of the 
French Union as a whole but as one aspect of the proposed new Constitu- 
tion. The left-wing parties were inclined towards federalism, while the 
Catholic Mouvement Républicain Populaire held to the policy of assimila- 
tion. In the effort to find a compromise the Assembly’s constitutional com- 
mittee threw together clauses inspired by opposing and sometimes contra- 
dictory schools of thought. The formula of a union based on free consent 
was used, but it was also stated that the overseas territories were part of 
France and came under French law. There was complete contradiction 
between the Jacobin principle of the ‘French Republic one and indivisible’ 
quoted in Article 114, and the ‘Union based on free consent’, referred to in 
Article 41. 

‘All French nationals of the mother country and overseas territories 
enjoy the political rights granted to citizens by the present Constitution’. 
This was a fundamental and really revolutionary statement as it meant the 
acceptance of universal suffrage. The committee declared that these rights 
and liberties would be granted without prejudice to existing rights, thus 
breaking with assimilationist practice. In the plans for a Higher Council 
of the French Union the assimilationists and federalists came face to face, 

and the former triumphed. The Council was to be a consultative chamber 
within the unitary State and would exclude the protectorates (Morocco 
and Tunisia). In the administrative field the committee decided that 
colonial governors would be replaced by politicians ranking as resident 
under-secretaries of State. This would have meant that changes of Govern- 
ment would have been accompanied by changes of governors, thus increas- 
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ing instability and preventing continuity of action. The old colonies were 
to become departments. Forced labour was to be abolished. The Assembly 
adopted the committee’s text, and before it broke up a Negro member, 
M. Lamine-Gueye, secured the passage of an important law laying down 
that all inhabitants of French colonies should become citizens. The Con- 
stitution was rejected by the referendum of 5 May 1946, and only the 
Lamine-Gueye law was left of the colonial work of the first Assembly. The 
natives had voted for it in a majority. However, the first Constitution had 
laid down new principles from which there could be no going back, such as 
the grant of human rights and citizenship, the right to citizenship without 
prejudice to existing rights, and the creation of local assemblies. To em- 
phasize the break with pre-war policy new terminology was adopted. It 
was no longer the Empire but the French Union, not colonies but overseas 
territories, not protectorates but associated States. A rough and ready 
settlement had been made with assimilationist ideas in the ascendant, and 
the whole was incomplete and unco-ordinated. 

The second Constituent Assembly, which met from June to November 
1946, treated colonial questions differently. The old colonies (Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, Guiana and Réunion) were not in question. At the request of 
their own peoples they had become French departments by a law of 19 
March 1946 and came under the Minister of the Interior. It was a triumph 
for the policy of assimilation (but one which the natives themselves de- 
manded) and the climax of the policy of the revolutionaries of 1848 who 
had liberated the slaves and declared them citizens. In contrast, the small 
Algerian group of the ‘Amis du Manifeste’ and the representatives of the 
‘Mouvement démocratique de rénovation malgache’ of Madagascar, speak- 
ing for peoples who would have accepted assimilation if it had really been 
carried out, demanded virtual independence albeit within the French 
Union. The native deputies formed a very active group. They prepared 
constitutional proposals which proclaimed the freedom of the colonial 
peoples to govern themselves, the creation of a French Union founded ‘on 
equality of rights and duties without distinction of race or religion’ and 
formed of ‘nations and peoples who freely agree’ to place their energies and 
resources in common, and the election of an assembly of the Union by the 
peoples of the Union, in proportion to their population, to draw up the 
Constitution of the French Union. 

This plan roused much opposition. It was accused of proposing a 
federation which would be bound to fail because of the right to secede, and 
which would lack federal organs. The Government was alarmed and de- 
cided to put forward an alternative plan although the constitutional com- 
mittee had adopted the main proposals of the native group. The leader of 
the Radical Party, M. Herriot, made a resounding attack on them as 
involving the French Union in mortal danger. The President of the As- 
sembly, M. Vincent Auriol, diplomatically smoothed out the quarrel. The 
committee accepted the Government plan as a basis for discussion and it 
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was defended by the Socialist Minister for Overseas France, M. Marius 
Moutet. The native representatives at first left the committee but were 
induced to return by timely concessions. The public debate followed the 
same lines as the debate in committee and showed much confusion in the 
minds of French deputies and little concern for the interests of the overseas 
countries. The native deputies, particularly those from Algeria and Mada- 
gascar, spoke often in favour of independence but sometimes, like the re- 
presentative of Sudan, in favour of assimilation. The Prime Minister, M. 
Georges Bidault, had to intervene himself to prevent them from resigning 
ina body. Most of them voted in the end for the second Constitution, but 
the supporters of the Algerian Manifesto and the Madagascar deputies 
abstained. The Constitution was ratified by the referendum of 13 October 
and promulgated on 27 October 1946. Overseas, where the colonists formed 
the main body of the electoral college, it received only 258,000 ‘ayes’ against 
355,000 ‘noes’. The French Union was now legally constituted. 


THE FRENCH UNION 


Chapter VIII of the Constitution, which dealt with the French Union, 
was an act of generosity and showed confidence in the future. ‘We have 
achieved something great, something that no other country in the world 
has done’, said M. André Philip, the rapporteur. This generosity was clearly 
evident in the principles laid down but less evident in the organization of 
the Union. 

The Preamble to the Constitution contained principles inspired by the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man of 1789. ‘Every human being, without 
distinction of race, religion or beliefs, has inalienable and sacred rights’. In 
saying this the Assembly solemnly condemned racial and religious intoler- 
ance. Women were to be given equal rights with men, a principle which 
was not willingly accepted by all natives. The right to work, the right to 
form trade unions, the right to strike, the right to national protection, the 
right to education were all laid down, but subject to conditions which 
have not yet all been fulfilled. ‘France and the overseas peoples constitute 
a Union founded on equal rights and duties without distinction of race or 
religion’; this recalled the spirit of the first Constitution but omitted the 
reference to free consent which would have allowed secession. “The French 
Union is composed of nations and peoples who co-ordinate or pool their 
resources and energies to develop their respective civilizations, increase 
their prosperity and ensure their security’. This Article recalled the plan 
of the native group but omitted the phrase ‘who freely agree to co-ordi- 
nate’. ‘France, faithful to her age-long mission, will lead the peoples in her 
charge towards freedom to administer their own affairs . . .’ This state- 
ment meant that France reserved the right to be the leader and it was ap- 
proved by every professor of law in the Constituent Assembly, whether 
right wing or Communist, since they had all been schooled in Roman law. 
The announcement of these principles must not be considered as a purely 
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theoretical matter. The men who made the Constitution of 1946 were 
Cartesians and egalitarians, like the men of 1789, and would not com- 
promise on the declaration of rights, leaving it to the Government to re- 
strict their practical application with equal conviction. But their attitude 
implied the adoption of a new policy and was used by the natives as a basis 
for concrete demands. 

The extension of citizenship to all subjects of the French Union was the 
most important measure and one which conditioned all the others. For- 
merly there had been a fundamental distinction between citizens and 
non-citizens. The French subject or native of a protectorate who wished 
to become a citizen had to ask for naturalization, which meant giving up 
his existing rights. Article 80 of the Constitution, making use of the 
Lamine-Gueye law, stated that ‘all the nationals of the overseas territories 
rank as citizens equally with French nationals of the mother country and 
overseas’. Henceforth there would be only one political citizenship corre- 
sponding to nationality but there remained a difference between citizen- 
ship of Metropolitan France, implying submission to the French civil code, 
and local citizenship obedient to local customs. Just as there were French 
citizens who were Catholics, Protestants, or Jews, so the Constitution re- 
cognized French citizens who were Muslims or Animists. 

The Constitution stated that ‘the means by which they (nationals of 
the overseas territories) will exercise their rights as citizens will be laid 
down by law’. In fact the local Governments applied old regulations and 
even issued new ones preserving the inequality between citizens with the 
same citizenship rights as Metropolitan citizens and citizens with local 
citizenship rights. In Equatorial Africa, the Cameroons, and Madagascar, 
where there are two electoral colleges, all citizens of local citizenship are 
registered in the second college. In Algeria the first college contains a 
number of Muslim citizens as well as citizens of Metropolitan France. In 
this way distinctions of civil jurisdiction affect political rights and the 
local citizens remain in a subordinate position. The other territories, 
notably West Africa, have a single college, but here again there is another 
kind of inequality due to the gaps in the registration of persons and the 
difficulty of building up a complete electoral organization, and in practice 
only the educated natives can vote and thereby become the masters of 
local politics. In Somaliland, where the electors consist of the educated 
natives of Jibuti, who come from all the neighbouring countries while the 
mass of the Danakils and Somalis live up-country, and do not vote, the 
country is represented in the Chamber by a Frenchman, in the Council of 
the Republic by a native of British Somaliland, and in the Assembly of the 
Union by an Arab from the Yemen. There is nothing to show that if the 
overseas peoples were all able to vote they would do so in the same way as 
the educated minorities. 

Some measures have been taken to mitigate the inferior position of the 


local citizens. The penalties applicable under the system of the indt- 
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génat were abolished in December 1945, and the special courts*in April 
1946. The result has however been to replace a procedure which, although 
often abused, was at least simple, by an archaic and complicated practice, 
and, for lack of sufficient magistrates, officials have had to be called in, 
contrary to the principles of the separation of powers which prompted the 
decrees. The judicial reform is in fact one of the least effective. Freedom of 
the press has been extended to the native newspapers. Freedom of associa- 
tion and public meeting have also been extended to the overseas countries. 
One of the most important measures has been the prohibition of forced 
labour and levies. A labour code, discussed in great detail by the Assembly 
of the French Union, was about to be examined by Parliament when the 
Government crises of June-July 1950 occurred. It was not possible to 
discuss it before the conclusion of the parliamentary session. 

The natives complain of the political inequalities due to the existence 
of two electoral colleges and to the shortcomings of civil registration, of the 
appointment of councils and mayors by the officials to manage local affairs, 
of the fiction of the legal separation of powers, of hindrances to free travel, 
of official interference in the religious life of Muslim communities, of the 
burdens placed on Senegalese, Malagasy, Moroccan, and Tunisian troops in 
contrast to other French soldiers, and of the survival of traces of mer- 
cantilist practice. The Assembly of the French Union, in its session of 
29 July 1950 asked that these injustices should be ended and that all 
natives should enjoy the rights of full French citizenship. 

Besides French citizenship the Constitution created a citizenship of the 
French Union to be enjoyed by all French nationals and subjects of the 
French Union. This allows subjects of the associated States to enjoy the 
same rights as Frenchmen in French territory. Thus a Moroccan who goes 
to Algeria has the right to join a trade union there. The French conception 
is much more rigid than that of the British Commonwealth. It seems 
difficult to justify the imposition as it were, by a French Parliament on 
countries under its protection of a citizenship unsolicited by them which 
grants to their subjects liberties which may be incompatable with the 
social and political regime under which they live. It is yet another 
demonstration of the French liking for unity. 

Article 60 of the Constitution stated that ‘the French Union is formed 
on one hand by the French Republic, comprising Metropolitan France and 
the departments and territories overseas, and on the other by the asso- 
ciated States and territories’. In international law there are therefore three 
kinds of communities which are members of the Union: the French Re- 
public, the associated territories and the associated States. The old colon- 
ies which have become overseas departments and the other colonies, now 
called overseas territories, are incorporated into the Republic, following 
the assimilationist tradition of the Constitution of the Year III and that of 
1848. They none of them figure in the French Union as independent units, 
like the associated States, and only appear as part of the mother country. 
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In spite of declarations of federalism asteptowards unity has been achieved. 
What is new is that the mother country no longer stands in opposition to 
the Empire but has absorbed it by becoming an integral part of the French 
Union. 

The overseas departments include the old colonies of Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, Guiana, and Réunion, which were assimilated de facto before 
being so de jure. The change from colonial to departmental status was not 
achieved without difficulty. In Algeria there are three departments which 
are considered as overseas departments. The Law of 27 September 1947 
decided that Algeria ‘forms a group of departments endowed with a legal 
status of its own, with financial autonomy and its own organization’. 
Algeria is the first overseas country to be granted a special charter by 
Parliament. It comes outside the scope of the decrees to which the other 
overseas territories are subjected. Its assembly, elected by a double col- 
lege, can secure the extension of laws to Algeria by making proposals or 
expressing its views to the National Assembly, and has power to draw up 
special regulations. While in legislation the policy of assimilation is upper- 
most, in the field of regulations there is a trend towards autonomy. 

The overseas territories, formerly colonies and now an integral part of 
the French Republic, can be divided into unified countries (Madagascar, 
Comores, Somaliland, India, New Caledonia, Oceania, St Pierre et Mique- 
lon), and groups of territories (West Africa and Equatorial Africa). Par- 
liament legislates for them in matters of criminal law, public liberties, and 
political and administrative organization. In all other matters French 
laws are only applicable to overseas territories if they contain provision to 
that effect. Notwithstanding Article 13 of the Constitution which gives 
sole legislative power to the National Assembly, the President of the Re- 
public, sitting with the Cabinet, can decree ‘special measures for each terri- 
tory’, an important innovation. These decrees cannot be enforced until 
the Assembly of the French Union has been consulted. In fact, the Con- 
stitution has kept the system whereby the colonies are governed by a 
special system of decrees but with the addition of new safeguards. 

The overseas territories have juridical status and enjoy financial auto- 
nomy and some degree of decentralization, but their position is determined 
by French law, the local assemblies being only called to give their opinion. 
They have representatives in Parliament and are administered by officials 
of the mother country, which is the exact opposite of federalism. The re- 
presentative of the central Government still has very wide powers. There 
are High Commissioners at the head of the groups of territories, who are 
often chosen from politicians. 

In each territory ‘an elected assembly is set up’, and in each group of 
territories an assembly composed of members elected by the territorial 
assemblies and entrusted with the management of common affairs. The 
creation of these assemblies is undoubtedly the boldest act of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, for it may prepare the way for federalism. Their 
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powers are economic, financial and administrative. They carry them out 
with jealous enthusiasm and their watchful check on officials is all to the 
advantage of local interests. They also form a useful training ground 
for future leaders. The Assembly of the French Union defends their 
prerogatives which officials sometimes find troublesome. 

The former mandated territories of Togo and the Cameroons have 
become associated territories; they have international status and come 
under the United Nations and its Trusteeship Council. Within these 
limits France administers them as part of French territory. They even 
elect representatives to Parliament, which the League of Nations never 
allowed. 

The associated States have international status and Governments of 
their own. The position of each associated State within the French Union 
follows from ‘the treaty defining its relation with France’. Treaties have 
been drawn up with Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia, but not with the pro- 
tectorates of Tunisia and Morocco, which have remained aloof. These two 
protectorates cannot be considered as associated States ipso facto, as some 
eminent jurists have maintained. They are partners in the French Union, 
ranking equal with the Republic, and must join voluntarily or not at all. 
It would be the greatest achievement of the French Union to induce them 
to enter it willingly, but for this there would have to be a bold policy of 
treaty revision which Ministers are reluctant to undertake because of 
opposition from the North African colonists. 

The second Constituent Assembly, less assimilationist than the first, set 
up three central organs of the French Union: the office of President, the 
Higher Council and the Assembly. The President of the Republic is by 
right President of the French Union. In this capacity he presides over the 
Higher Council, convokes the Assembly and concludes its sessions, enacts 
with the Cabinet decrees for each territory after consulting the Assembly, 
and appoints with the Cabinet the Government representatives throughout 
the Union. He is called on to play a very important role in the develop- 
ment of the French Union and President Auriol has taken his role seriously. 
But the very circumstances surrounding his constitutional powers may 
give rise to difficulties. His election is by Parliament and the Assembly of 
the Union has no share in it. He is, by right, President of the Higher 
Council, which puts the sovereigns of the associated States in an inferior 
position. Decrees concerning the French Union are counter-signed by the 
Prime Minister although he is Prime Minister of the Republic only. If the 
French Union develops as it should alterations and concessions will have 
to be made. There is no real reason why the representative of Morocco, 
Tunisia or Viet-Nam should not preside over the Higher Council in turn 
with the President of the Republic. 

The Higher Council is a body which could be the embryo of a federal 
Government. Under the law of 14 April 1949 it ‘assists the Government of 
the Republic in its general direction of the Union’. It is ‘composed of dele- 
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gates of the French Government and representatives of the associated 
States’. The intention was to use it for purposes of liaison rather than 
decision, following the example of the Commonwealth Council. It has not 
yet met in spite of urgings from the Assembly of the Union and the wish 
of the President of the Union. But the Government will not be able to 
delay much longer without violating the Constitution. , 

The Assembly of the French Union is, with the representative local 
assemblies, the most daring achievement of the Constitution, since it 
could ultimately become a federal assembly. It has 240 members, half 
representing Metropolitan France and half the overseas territories. Two- 
thirds of the representatives of France are elected by the National Assembly 
and one-third by the Council of the Republic. A method of proportional 
representation is used, which means that the Assembly contains big politi- 
cal groupings similar to those in the National Assembly. The representa- 
tives of the overseas territories, departments and associated territories are 
appointed by the local assemblies. The councillors of the Assembly of the 
Union have parliamentary immunity, a generous concession, and its pro- 
ceedings are printed in the Official Journal. Members of the Government 
are not obliged to be present at meetings of the Assembly, but they now 
come more frequently than at first. The Minister of the Interior, who 
would like to bring the overseas departments under his control, has never 
been to a meeting. Ministers would have preferred to see the Assembly 
play a purely ornamental role in the magnificent surroundings of the 
Palace of Versailles, but they have had to accept the fact that it has taken 
its duties seriously and means to make its voice heard. 

In legislative matters the Assembly deals with Bills or proposed legis- 
lation on which the National Assembly or the Government asks for its 
advice. In fact, however, the Government only consults it in cases where 
it is obliged to do so and the National Assembly, although over-burdened, 
will not ease its task by unloading work onto the Assembly of the Union, 
and normally ignores its existence. In the administrative field its advice 
has to be sought before French legislation can be extended by decree to 
overseas territories. This is its most important function as decrees still 
form the main body of legislation. It can also send up resolutions to the 
National Assembly and submit proposals for legislation to the Government 
and to the Higher Council. This right is very important as it allows the 
Assembly to raise matters on its own initiative, sometimes in spite of 
opposition from the Government. 

The Assembly of the Union, its meetings relegated to Versailles, is 
ignored by the press, unkindly regarded by the National Assembly, and 
barely tolerated by the Government. Its main strength lies in the prestige 
it enjoys with the natives. For the first time in the world white men and 
natives are meeting together in equal numbers, on equal footing, and 
sharing equally the posts of responsibility in the Assembly. Negro repre- 
sentatives have shown remarkable talent for debate and administration. 
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In some debates the general behaviour has been better and a wider view 
has been taken than in the other chambers, and it is growing in reputation. 
Governments may come and go, but the Assembly remains in being. 
Sooner or later, it will become an essential part of a federal structure. 

The old ideas of centralization and assimilation, however, are not yet 
dead. Of the three organizations which might lead the way to federalism, 
the local assemblies, the Assembly of the Union and the Higher Council, 
the first-named are in full swing but working towards independence, while 
the other two bodies, which should correct this tendency, cannot play their 
part, the Assembly because it has not been given sufficient powers, and the 
Higher Council because the Government hesitates to employ it for fear it 
also may play an independent role. The French Union is still partly a 
fiction. In reality the French Government is supreme, legislation belongs 
solely to Parliament, and in the colonies the administration has the real 
authority. There is no Minister with power to co-ordinate the action of the 
various ministries which deal with overseas questions, apart from the 
President of the Republic whose prerogatives are strictly limited by the 
Constitution. The confusion of the pre-war situation was increased in 
July 1950 when a Ministry for Associated States was set up to deal with the 
affairs of Viet-Nam, Cambodia, and Laos. Four Ministers are now work- 
ing along their own lines and there is no one to lay down a single far- 
sighted policy for the whole French Union. There is only the embryo of a 
federal organization which, however, shows life and a desire to expand. 
There is only one way to prevent the break up of the Union, and that is a 
federation based on the real equality of its members, and involving the 
sacrifice of certain rights as agreed in a freely negotiated pact. France still 
possesses great cultural prestige in educated native circles, and this is per- 
haps her greatest asset. A bold policy would convert waverers and even 
opponents, but the colonists are hostile, business interests are suspicious of 
any changes which might damage their position, and the administration 
holds weakly to the status quo. Fortunately public opinion is coming to 
realize more and more the need for such a policy. The French Union is 
slowly being formed in spite of obstacles and opponents. 


August 1950 
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THE PEASANTRY OF SOUTH EAST ASIA ! 


PROFESSOR RAYMOND FIRTH, F.B.A. 


which is so necessary in Asia today must begin with the peasant, it 

is certain that no programme which omits the peasant can be on firm 
foundations. The recent history of China is evidence enough for this. My 
concern, as a social anthropologist, is with the analysis and classification 
of social relations between people and groups of people, rather than with 
political or economic affairs as such, although inevitably I cannot dis- 
regard them. So my aim is to show briefly some of the most important 
aspects of the social organization of the South East Asian peasant com- 
munities, and of the values by which this organization works. Though the 
details in my paper refer mainly to Malaya and Indonesia, I think the 
generalizations have some value for the South East Asian region as a whole. 


|: it is not wholly true that the social and economic reconstruction 


If the basic features of the peasant society are ignored, one can under- 
stand neither the peculiar tenacity which it still possesses in modern con- 
ditions, nor the reactions of its members to the increasing impact of ex- 
ternal economic and political forces. The definition of a peasant is a 
countryman—a man engaged in rural pursuits, primarily agriculture, with 
a comparatively simple technology and a special interest in the land he 
works. In South East Asia one may extend the application of the term to 
cover the majority of fishermen and even village craftsmen too. They are 
of the same social class as the agriculturalists, and often members of the 
same families. As occupational groups, they may even be separable only 
in theory, since many a peasant farmer is also a fisherman or craftsman 
by turns, as his seasonal cycle or his cash-needs influence him. What R. H. 
Tawney has said of agriculture—that it is at once a craft, a business, and 
a manner of life—can be applied more widely here; the problems of all 
these peasants alike are partly technical, partly financial and commercial, 
and partly cultural and social. 

It is difficult to say just what proportion of the present population of 
South East Asia may be classed as peasants. It would seem that in nearly 
every South East Asian country two-thirds or more of the total population 
is to be found in agricultural communities, tilling the soil. In 1930 the 
census of Java and Madura in Indonesia gave about 70 per cent of the male 
workers as dependent for their livelihood on native agricultural output, and 
about 75 per cent in the regions of Indonesia outside Java and Madura, 
while large numbers of women were engaged in home craft production. In 
Siam, in about 1930, almost go per cent of the population lived in agri- 
cultural communities, rice production providing the living of about 80 per 


1 Originally delivered at a meeting at Chatham House on 21 February 1950. 
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cent of the population. Malaya, of course, is exceptional, because of the 
especially heavy concentration on the production of rubber and tin. Ac- 
cording to the 1947 census of Malaya, about 34 per cent of the working 
population were classed as cultivators and fishermen working on their own 
account or as unpaid members of families. In all, I think one could reckon 
that rather more than 100 million people in South East Asia can be re- 
garded as peasantry. 

Throughout all this region, peasant technology is simple; skills, though 
traditionally well adapted to the job in hand, are of limited range. Soils, 
despite the richness of some of the swamps and river flood-plains, are 
generally of poor quality. The system of felling and burning the jungle, 
taking off crops for a few years, and then moving away to cultivate fresh 
clearings while the old ones revert to jungle, is still common in the moun- 
tain areas of Burma, Malaya, and Siam, in part of West Java, in much of 
Borneo, and in the outer islands of Indonesia. It is known as shifting culti- 
vation or jungle-fallowing. Although regarded as extresnely primitive, it is 
an economic use of land in areas of low population density, where plentiful 
land allows of long rotation of clearings and consequent restoration of 
soil fertility. But where population is dense, the system cannot provide the 
necessary volume of production without endangering the future soil capital, 
and that is one of the major problems of the area. In the more sedentary 
forms of agriculture, fertility is conserved with a great deal of care, by 
manuring, by water control, and so on. Sometimes there is very elaborate 
and spectacular terracing, as in parts of the Philippines or in Bali, where 
the native cultivator through his own efforts through generations has 
known how to make the best of the land with his available techniques. Yet 
many of these techniques are only of limited efficiency, and custom may be 
a barrier to improvement. For large masses of the Muslim peasantry of 
South East Asia, for instance, the pig, an excellent economic converter of 
resources, is taboo for religious reasons. 

Productivity of the South East Asian peasant is apt to be low, whether 
considered in terms of the margins required above subsistence to give him 
and his family the range of goods and services they want, or by comparison 
with Western results. It is hard to make this last comparison significant 
because of the differing bases, but the following figures will give, perhaps 
rather superficially, some idea of the comparison. In terms of cwt. of crop- 
ping per acre, for instance, the rice crop of part of South East Asia can be 
compared roughly with the wheat crop of Western Europe. The figures 
are taken from different years, but they can be regarded as significant 
averages. Java at 12 cwt. of rice to the acre corresponds with France at 
12 cwt. of wheat to the acre; Siam at 14 cwt. to the acre with the United 
Kingdom at 18 cwt. and Germany at a little less; Japan at 27 cwt. of rice 
per acre corresponds to Denmark with 27 cwt. of wheat per acre. Yet rice 
is supposed to be a crop of much higher yield. What is more significant is 
that productivity per acre in both Malaya and Indo-China is only ro cwt. 
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on the average, or only between one-third and one-half of the average in 
Japan. 

Moreover, in any comparison between South East Asia and the 
peasantry of Europe, quite apart from differences in the production of 
crops other than the staple grain, there is an important difference in the 
average size of the holdings worked. The South East Asian peasant has 
fewer acres than the peasantry of Europe. In France, a country of peasant 
agriculture, about 40 per cent of the total number of agricultural holdings 
in 1931 were less than 2} acres apiece; the average size of this group of 
holdings was 14 acres each. But about 45 per cent of the total holdings 
were between 2} and 223 acres, with an average of about 10 acres each. 
There are areas in South East Asia where the average size of peasant hold- 
ings is fairly large. In Cochin China, while 72 per cent of the landowners 
have holdings between 2} and 12 acres, there are provinces where more 
than half of them have holdings above 12 acres in size. In Siam, too, the 
average peasant holding seems of tolerable size—4 acres or so in the south 
and north east, 54 acres in the north, and 10} acres in central Siam, where 
more than one-third of the rural families live. But in Java, in 1938, the 
average size of holdings was only just over 2 acres for all tax-paying land- 
owners in the country. In the Tonkin delta of Indo-China, another large 
area of heavy concentration of peasantry, as much as 60 per cent of the 
peasants have been reckoned to own holdings of less than nine-tenths of an 
acre, and go per cent to have holdings of under 44 acres apiece. It has been 
estimated that a peasant family needs for adequate support 2} to 5 acres 
of land, cultivating it by ‘wet rice’ methods. Many sections of the farming 
population in Java and Indo-China, for instance, are obviously well below 
this critical level. Even though large-scale irrigation and very intensive 
land use, including double cropping of rice in the year and much use of 
secondary crops, may lower the critical figure considerably, the peasant in 
such conditions is always liable to have to seek work outside his holding or 
to put up with inadequate living standards, even in nutrition. 

The difficulties of agriculture in such conditions are further increased by 
the fact that a man’s holding is often not a single undivided farm, but a set 
of dispersed fields, some of very small size. This dispersion and fragmenta- 
tion of holdings allows for some advantages in adapting crops to soil and 
water variations, and is some security against wholesale raids by pests, but 
it makes for technical difficulties in the use of implements and labour on 
any scale. Since the dispersion is due primarily to traditional customs of 
inheritance and marriage, efforts to secure consolidation are apt to be only 
of temporary benefit, though some success has attended administrative 
action against undue fragmentation. 

The same comparatively low level of productivity is seen in fishing, 
which gives the one great source of animal protein to the South East Asian 
peasant’s diet. Before the war a Malay peasant fisherman produced on the 
average 1} tons of fish per head per annum and in 1947 nearly I ton per 
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annum. Productivity in the British fishing industry was, and probably still 
is, at least eight times as great per man. In the United States’ fishing in- 
dustry it is much greater still. This immensely greater productivity per 
man is of course achieved only by a much heavier use of capital equipment. 
Technological investment, then, is an obvious method of trying to raise 
peasant production. 

Peasant income in this region is thus low by most standards. Adequate 
information about this is lacking, but there is no reason to doubt the indi- 
cative character of what has been collected. For instance, an inquiry in Java 
in 1926 showed that over 60 per cent of the people had in cash and in kind 
incomes of less than {12 Ios. a year (150 Dutch florins), and 80 per cent had 
incomes of less than {25 a year (300 florins). In Malaya in 1940 I calculated 
that the fishermen of the east coast earned on the average about {12 a year. 
This does not mean much without consideration of the prices of goods on 
which the income was spent. But any such comparison would soon make 
it clear that a man with such an income was hard put to it to keep his 
family in comfort. Cash incomes have risen steeply during and since the 
war, but so have the prices of consumer goods, and many peasants are 
probably rather worse off than before, unless they have been able to sell 
rice or other scarcity goods. 

The peasant economy of South East Asia uses abundant labour and has 
a low level of capital equipment. Even then, owing to lack of efficient 
organization, one can point to a great amount of unused man-hours. Yet 
these features must not be over-stressed. It is common to blame the 
peasant for a dolce far niente attitude, and attribute his poverty to his idle- 
ness. What J. Johnston Abraham, the author of the well-known travel 
book, Surgeon’s Log, wrote forty years ago of the Malay is often quoted in 
essence still: 

The Malay ... has the aristocratic contempt for toil . . . [he] is of all things a 
philosopher. He squats in the warm sun and chews betel contentedly. He sees 
the obvious foolishness of working in a country too hot for toil, when the earth 
is so prolific that a fortnight’s leisurely labour will produce food for a year, and 
the water is so plentifully supplied with fish that an hour, in the cool of the 
evening with a net, will supply luxury for a fortnight. 

Anyone who has lived among the Malay peasantry and has seen their back- 
breaking work of rice-planting, or their long hours at sea in the broiling 
sun hauling the nets for fish, will know what a parody this is. The working 
rhythm of the Asiatic peasant is different from that of the European. The 
economic system is not well enough geared to alternative employment 
when technical hitches occur in his ordinary occupation. But the peasant 
is not simply thriftless of his time and his money. He plans with care his 
ploughing, sowing, weeding, and harvesting; he is assiduous in searching 
for fodder for his animals, in watering his vegetable garden, in repairing his 
fishing-boat or his net. If he can scrape together some extra cash above the 
daily needs of his family, he may spend it on clothes for his child or jewellery 

1 London, Chapman & Hall (14th rev. ed., 1926) pp. 69-70. 
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for his wife—but he is equally likely to put it into a piece of equipment or 
to hire some land. To understand the position of the peasant one must 
realize the structure of the economic system of which he is a part, and the 
values of his social system. 

The peasant economy must not be thought of as simply a subsistence 
economy. It has a complex marketing structure which, even apart from 
Western influences, had an elaborate series of middlemen for making pos- 
sible the diffusion of cloth, salt, iron, dried fish, spices, and other goods, 
The system of exchange has been intensified, and the reactions of different 
types of producers made more sensitive by the influence of the West. On 
the one side are the Western markets for primary products—coffee, spices, 
tobacco, copra, kapok, and, above all, rubber—the quick response to which 
has demonstrated how alive the Asiatic peasant is to making money if the 
opportunity offers. On the other side are the Western types-of consumer 
goods, novel, attractively presented, easy to use—ranging from lamp oil, 
imported cigarettes, and cornflour for babies, to electric torches, bicycles, 
and the cinema. Conservative in his techniques of production, the peasant 
has shown himself enterprising in his consumption. The result has been 
that at many points, almost without realizing it, the peasant has become 
geared to the Western economic system. In the early days of European 
contact, he had often to be pushed as well as tempted into producing for 
the Western market. The scathing book, Max Havelaar, by the author 
calling himself ‘Multatuli’—later known to be Douwes Dekker—has shown 
the kind of abuses that resulted from pushing the peasant into an enforced 
relation to the Western market. But naturally many of these links have 
been of his own seeking. In the last resort, it is the peasant’s own scheme 
of values, his degree of acceptance of the goods and services which the 
West offers and which he transmutes to some extent in receiving, which 
determines his economic destiny. 

But for the most part, the peasant has been incapable of perceiving the 
processes at work. The field is too vast for his comprehension. His re- 
actions to the crisis and depression of the nineteen-thirties were direct and 
rational as they came under his personal observation. When prices fell he 
increased production of the export crops to maintain his cash returns; 
when that failed he retired from the struggle to utilize his backlog of sub- 
sistence cropping. But like many a farmer elsewhere, he had not under- 
stood much more than the immediate market situation. The pressure of 
the West has provided the peasant with a new range of wants from which 
he cannot rid himself even should he wish, and markets for his labour and 
raw materials which are an inducement to him to modify his habits. A new 
administrative system has given him fresh legal framework for many of his 
acts. A new system of taxation, though often lighter than before, is more 
methodical in its pursuit of defaulters. His land, the foundation of his 
existence, has for the most part been preserved to him, and indeed the 
security for his legal title to it has been much improved. But alien planta- 
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tions and even alien smallholders have threatened to grasp at it, and the 
advances of Western medicine, so beneficial in many ways, have only 
accelerated the rate of increase of the population which has to seek a 
livelihood from it. In most parts of South East Asia the peasant is the 
actual owner of the land he tills, often legally under some agreement with 
the State. But his rights to the produce are often severely limited by a 
heavy burden of indebtedness. The real effects of this may be less than 
people sometimes think, because when the debts are spread among neigh- 
bours and kinsfolk interest may be waived, repayment is sometimes pro- 
tracted or ignored, and the debt may be serviced by other than material 
means. But there is no doubt that the peasant producer is badly hampered 
by his debt load. It is most pressing when debt is contracted to a member 
of an alien ethnic group, an Indian or a Chinese, for whom the transaction 
is a purely commercial one. 

The role of alien Asiatic ethnic groups is one of the most significant 
features in the economic and political life of the peasantry of South East 
Asia today. For many centuries, Indian and Chinese trading influences 
have met in the South East Asian region, and Indian religious concepts 
have penetrated deep into many of its social systems. But for more than 
four hundred years the dominant commercial and political note has tended 
to be sounded by Europeans. Now the balance is altering. Colonialism 
may have set the modern structure of South East Asian society, but the 
patterns will persist when the colonial Powers have withdrawn. To this 
new society the Chinese above all have the economic key. In Indo-China, 
Siam, Malaya, the Philippines, and Java, the Chinese have penetrated the 
economic system and taken over crucial functions. They have shared in 
much of the wholesale import trade, they have attained pre-eminence in 
retailing vital imported goods to the peasant, and they act as middlemen 
for the collection, storage, and processing of peasant export products. As 
part of this process they often finance the peasant producer by advances 
on his crop, gaining a double profit by giving part of these advances in 
goods, not cash. The Chinese achievement has been remarkable. They 
have been kept on the margin both of the peasant society with which they 
deal, and of the European society with which at a later stage their growing 
wealth would allow them to associate. Though lacking any formal political 
power, which in the Orient as elsewhere is so often the passport to success, 
they have built up a trading structure of extraordinary toughness, elasti- 
city, and elaboration. 

The wider political implications of this are not my concern here. But 
it is important to note three points in connexion with the peasant theme. 
One is the xenophobic reaction of the local urban dwellers and of peasants 
too, which has periodically found expression against the Chinese, as traders 
or residents in South East Asia, in the form of riots and other disturbances. 
Another is the reaction of the Chinese, whose economic strength has given 
them confidence, and who are now prepared to stand by their claim to a 
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real stake in the countries of the Nan Yang, as settled members of the local 
society, and not as aliens. The third point is that the Chinese community 
has never been one of middlemen only; there has always been a fair pro- 
portion of cultivators within it. The poor peasantry of South East Asia 
now includes a Chinese as well as an indigenous element. The 1947 census 
of Malaya shows 45,000 Chinese engaged in rice growing, and another 
100,000 in market gardening and fishing, essentially peasant pursuits. 

The pressure to which the South East Asian peasant has been subjected 
by the combination of Western and other alien influences has been severe. 
But we must beware lest we misinterpret it. In a recent book which gives a 
comparative analysis of the agrarian situation in the countries of South 
East Asia, appears a striking statement about Malaya—that development 
of mining and rubber industries has pushed the native Malay population 
more and more towards the east, into the areas of the former Unfederated 
Malay States: ‘The Malays’, it is said, ‘considered the east as safe from 
Western penetration, and therefore preferred this undeveloped area to the 
irrigated lands on the western coast, mainly because there they could get 
only temporary land licences, since a complete survey of all potential tin- 
bearing regions had not yet been made’.! 

It is true that the eastern States are predominantly Malay in popula- 
tion, and that the greater part of the vast immigrant population of Malaya 
is densely settled on the western side of the peninsula, where the resources 
are richer and access easier than on the eastern side. It is also true that 
there has been some lack of enthusiasm among Malay peasants to colonize 
the new Government-developed irrigation areas, for complex reasons, in- 
cluding lack of capital in the past, and disinclination to move from their 
ancestral homes. But it is quite incorrect to put these facts together and 
to argue that the Malay has been pushed by alien pressure over from the 
west to the east of the peninsula. Apart from some seasonal movement for 
rice harvesting or fishing, the internal migration of Malays is inconsider- 
able, despite the rapid development of communications in recent years. 
Both the 1931 and the 1947 census show that whatever movement takes 
place—well under 10 per cent—is almost wholly from one State to another, 
either on the west coast or on the east coast, or to Singapore. Hardly any 
movement at all occurs from the west to the east. Moreover, the 1947 
census shows that between 1931 and 1947 the Malay population of the 
western States increased by about one-third, at a rate slightly higher than 
that of the eastern States. The proportion of Malays in these western 
States, in terms of the total population of all ethnic groups, also increased 
slightly during this period, due primarily to the decline of Indians and 
Indonesians. In other words, though foreign economic penetration has 
immersed the western Malay in a flood of alien elements, it has not driven 
him away. On the contrary, he has preferred to stay and await events. 


1 Erich H. Jacoby, Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Asia (New York, Colombia University 
Press, 1949) p. 113. 
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One reason for this is economic advantage. The coming of rubber, in par- 
ticular, has given to the Malay peasant of the west coast an income con- 
siderably higher, on the whole, than that of the east coast peasant. 

The effects of Westernization are profound. But they do not lie in crude 
physical displacement of the peasant or degradation of his living con- 
ditions. They lie in the widening of the gap between his expanding range 
of wants and his level of productivity, and in his inability to measure and 
in any way control the economic forces operating in his field. Westerniza- 
tion has meant for the peasant an enlargement of the social horizon—more 
knowledge, through better communications and education, of other places, 
of other peoples of kindred and dissimilar interests. It has created new 
ambitions: for different clothing, for new uses of leisure, for a better status 
for his children, for a position of power in the political scene. All this has 
disturbed the traditional patterns of peasant society. These patterns, and 
the class structure of South East Asian society of which they were a part, 
were probably never too satisfactory to the peasant. Anxiety and evasion 
must have often been the response to either too rigid or too elastic a rule— 
and the peasant seems often to have suffered from the exactions of his 
superior in the social scale. But the scope of the system was known, if not 
its precise implications. Nowadays the scope of the system has for the 
most part passed beyond the peasant’s grasp, and much of it has become 
de-personalized. 

To illustrate this by giving a more concrete analysis of some of the 
values in the peasant’s life, let me take the area of Malaya and Indonesia 
where Islam is the major religion of the people. 

In his daily life the Indonesian or Malay peasant is governed largely 
by the canons of behaviour, the ties of friendship and neighbourliness, the 
relations of work and social intercourse of his village community. So much 
is this so that in Java the desa, the village, was crystallized by the Dutch 
into an administrative and developmental unit, and its communal struc- 
ture strengthened for welfare purposes. But as important as the village, 
and indeed often basic to its structure, are the family and larger kin or- 
ganizations. From these a person gets his social status and much of his 
land and other property, and they have the primary role in his marriage 
and other crucial events in his progress through life. 

Such domestic and local relationships also provide a framework for the 
peasant in his attempts to come to terms with the forces of nature and 
human destiny. His world of spirits is a local world. In Indonesia the an- 
cestors do not play the predominant role which they do, for instance, in 
Annam. But the village, the seashore, the surrounding jungle, wells, trees, 
and stones are the home of many kinds of spirits, which afflict man with 
sickness or misfortune, or stand by him as his familiars to guard him. Basic 
in the religion of the Indonesian peasant is this local, essentially parochial, 
spirit element. All these values guide his economic and social conduct, and 
mean a great deal to him. 
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But the situation is complex, even in village life. The system of rules 
governing domestic and local relations—marriage, adoption, inheritance, 
rights over land, succession to local office, rules of etiquette, and behaviour 
to superiors—is generally known as the adat, the custom. The nature of 
this custom, and what should be its relation to a more fully developed legal 
system, have been elaborately studied by the Dutch in Indonesia. At times 
indeed they have seemed to give the adat almost a mystical connotation. 
Alongside this body of custom, which of course varies from one peasant 
area to another, is the shari‘a, the religious rule of Islam. On the one hand 
this is a unifying force, extra-village and extra-national in character, link- 
ing even the remotest mountain farmer spiritually or emotionally with the 
farmer or townsman of other Muslim communities in South East Asia, and 
far beyond. On the other hand, the Muslim religious law blends into the 
field of the adat, laying down rules about marriage, inheritance, and other 
family matters. Then there are the Western rules of law and administra- 
tive procedure, laying down just how land is to be acquired, held, and 
transferred, giving regulations for village management, and imposing 
penalties for certain kinds of breach of good relations. Yet the Western 
system offers also inducement to use the law, to protect one’s interests 
firmly, to take advantage of situations where the adat has left rights un- 
defined. So three factors—the custom, the Muslim religious rule, and the 
Western system of law—interact even in the heart of peasant society. 

The result is a complex set of forces in dynamic operation, with the 
peasant being pressed by one or other of them or championing one or other 
as circumstances arise. In Negri Sembilan, for instance, there has come to 
be what is almost now a classic case of this interaction. In former times the 
valuable lauds were for the most part those on which ‘wet rice’ could be 
cultivated. By the matrilineal system ancestrally operative in that area, 
these lands were handed down in the female line, from mother to daughter, 
or from aunt to niece. They were also cultivated largely by women. As 
rubber came to be developed, however, other lands on the hill-sides, pre- 
viously of much less value, came to have worth too. For the most part 
these had to be cleared before being planted in rubber, and this clearing 
was a task that only men could do properly. Hence men came to have a 
more direct interest in this land. When questions of inheritance began to 
arise, divergent views became manifest. Some argued for treating new 
lands like the old, and handing them down in the female line like the rice 
lands. Yet there was a strong case for not including these rubber lands in 
the category of ancestral land, but for letting them be transmitted from a 
father to his children and through the male line in general. This principle 
of male inheritance is in line with the emphasis of the Muslim law. This not 
only gives guidance of the patrilineal kind for distribution of the property 
of the deceased in cases of dispute, but in all its provisions tends to stress 
the status of the male against that of the female. 

Within the peasant society itself the potential clash of the two systems, 
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local custom and religious rule, had been present for centuries. But there 
was little in the economic situation to sharpen it, and the Muslim leaders 
themselves were often so steeped in the local ways that they allowed as the 
religious law what was, in fact, the local custom. With the growth of 
Western processes, the perception of new economic advantages tended to 
change the equilibrium of the two principles. The advance of education 
and heightened consciousness of Islam as a world faith also tended to make 
the religious leaders themselves much more keenly aware of any divergence. 
Wealthy men who want to leave property to their sons, men with a strong 
religious sense, men who regard themselves as progressive, or who are in 
revolt against their clan leaders, therefore tend to be protagonists of the 
Muslim law. The conservatives, those who see in the custom a defence for 
women, those who see in it a symbol of an essentially Malay way of life, 
argue for the retention of the custom. Contact with the West, they say, is 
changing the structure of the peasant society enough already. The issue 
has also entered the modern political scene, since the search for factors to 
increase Malay integration tends to stress the national and extra-national 
character of Islam at the expense of the more local qualities of the adat. 
Here too it is growing Westernization which has sharpened the issue. 

In a general discussion such as this, one may be allowed to refer to the 
peasantry of South East Asia as a body. But they are not uniform in 
ethnic composition, in national interests, in language, in religion, or in 
general culture. Moreover, within any local community, there are com- 
peting, even conflicting, interests and opinions. The peasant may be un- 
able to face up to the general issues which affect his life so deeply, but in 
so far as he understands his own interests he is very alive to them and 
capable of exercising keen judgement in them. It is the small scale of his 
organization for the most part which renders him so vulnerable. 


What is likely to be the future of South East Asia from the peasant 
angle? Prediction is not worth much, since so many elements in the situa- 
tion are imperfectly known, but there are a few which seem to be significant. 

The peasant has no native middle class, of the same society as himself, 
to give a lead to his development and stability in any wider econouric 
organizations that may be set up for his benefit. To improve his economic 
lot, and in particular to give him a larger fraction of his product through 
control of marketing, co-operative societies have often been proposed and 
sometimes tried. Their success has been only limited, partly because the 
peasant has not been fully persuaded of their attractions as against what 
the alien middleman can offer, and partly because of the difficulty of 
securing adequate technical supervision and administration at a suffi- 
ciently low official level. Much is now apt to be made of the colonial or 
semi-colonial status of the South East Asian peasant as a drag upon his 
development. There is no doubt that colonialism, as a specific form of 
political control of under-developed territories by a metropolitan Power, is 
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nearing the end of its historical phase. How far it is likely to be replaced 
by a more insidious form of satellitism is not relevant here. But to talk 
about political emancipation of South East Asia being the prime require- 
ment for the solution of the problems of the peasantry must not obscure 
the economic factors involved. Nor is fresh capital all that is needed. For 
the economy of the peasant to attain a relative stability a great develop- 
ment of technical and administrative skills in the commercial field is neces- 
sary. The building of a native professional class would seem to be an im- 
portant element in the construction of a more integrated economic and 
political system. To concentrate attention on the political factors alone is 
to overlook the fact that most of the sinews of the economic organism are 
now provided by the one group which does not have overt political power— 
the Chinese. 

What remains of the traditional class structure in South East Asian 
society is not of much avail as a defence of the peasant from alien exploita- 
tion. In any case, though the rulers and traditional nobility still command 
much respect, and provide symbols for the unity of the people, there are 
stirrings of resentment among the people against the perpetuation of a 
system in which these aristocrats do not perform recognizable services at 
commensurate incomes. But such resentment does not mean that the 
peasantry are dry tinder for the spark of Communism to set alight. Com- 
munism as yet does not seem to have any great attraction for the mass of 
the local peasantry of the South East Asian region. The lack of popular 
response to the Malayan insurrection has shown this. It is presumably true 
to say that the interest of the peasant can always be secured in any move- 
ment which promises to give him greater control of the land—more land, 
more secure tenure, freedom from land debt, and better returns for his pro- 
duce. But to most of the Indonesian peasants these aims are likely to be 
sought in nationalism, which can be largely given both an ethnic base and 
the religious sanctions of Islam. The person to whom the cry for a solution 
of the land problem is likely to make a most definite appeal, especially in 
Malaya, is not the Indonesian but the Chinese peasant, who sees himself 
as excluded from full participation in the land rights of the country folk. 
Over and over again one hears the cry, ill-founded as it is, that the Chinese 
have not been allowed to grow rice in Malaya. 

Here may well come one of the acute pressure points in the South East 
Asian scene. The analysis might go as follows. Nationalism is a powerful 
political force because of its appeal to the individual in a projected, en- 
larged form of his desires and strivings. But by itself it is an aggressive 
rather than a constructive force. It lacks a coherent theory for the use of 
the resources at its control. An ideology containing such theory, and an 
equally ardent emotional charge on the part of many of its adherents, is 
provided by Communism. If Communism can work through nationalism 
it has a most powerful combination. Yet Communism in South East Asia 


lacks organization of any scale. The optimum conditions for its success are 
MM 
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provided by the Chinese. The Chinese in South East Asia have a highly 
developed political and economic organization, they are politically under- 
privileged still, and some sections of them can lay claim to a redress of 
industrial workers’ and agricultural grievances. Moreover, their national- 
ism is such that large sections of them would seem to be willing to accept 
any Government in China as their Government. It seems likely then that 
the advance of Communism in South East Asia may be attempted not 
through the mass of local peasants directly—or not perhaps primarily 
through the industrial and rural proletariat of all ethnic groups—but 
through the Chinese as a national group. There are certain difficulties 
here. The Chinese are not of uniform social composition. In particular 
there is cleavage of interest, possibly a growing one, between the Chinese 
families of long residence in South East Asia and those of more recent 
arrival. The former, known commonly as the Straits Chinese in Malaya, 
have somewhat vague but real allegiance to the country of their adoption, 
which would militate against an uncritical acceptance of mainland Chinese 
political patterns. Again, it is one thing to use allegiance to a metropolitan 
Power as a spearhead for one’s own political advancement; it is another to 
adopt the metropolitan ideology when it implies the destruction of one’s 
own class position—and no thesis of ‘good’ or ‘national’ or other ethical 
capitalism could surely quieten entirely the misgivings of a wealthy Singa- 
pore or Bangkok Chinese. Then again there are quite a number of Indo- 
nesian Communists. But assuming that attempts to seize power fairly 
rapidly fail, infiltration through Chinese nationalism is plausible, in the 
guise of claims for peasant reform. 

Were a Communist control to be established over the South East Asian 
peasant, this in itself would be no final solution of his difficulties. If the 
organization through which it came were Chinese it might be doubted if 
there would be any real loosening of the restrictions under which peasant 
production operates. But even if all inequalities in distribution were 
severely rectified, by cancellation of rural indebtedness, expropriation of 
landlords, levelling down of richer peasants by sharing of their capital, and 
substitution of a co-operative marketing system, this could only give some 
temporary raising of general peasant standards. The basic problem is not 
simply unequal distribution, but poverty, and a value system not well 
adapted to the requirements of modern technological change. Any 
measures of real improvement that can be adopted must be slow, and Com- 
munism is an advancing ideology. But for some of the reasons I have in- 
dicated its progress in South East Asia may be slower than is sometimes 
thought. It has been said that the clock in South East Asia now stands at 
five minutes to twelve. The real trouble may be not this urgency, but 


that we still do not know how to tell the time! 
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INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 
IN HEALTH 


MELVILLE MACKENZIE 


ERHAPS the biggest achievement of our time, from a long-term 
Pre of view, is the realization amongst human beings of the inter- 

dependence of their countries, and particularly is this the case in 
health. As we achieve command over time and space and as our relation- 
ships with other countries become closer, so the danger of disease increases. 
It is strange that humanity was so slow to learn the lessons of the danger 
of the spread of disease taught by pilgrimages, armies, and the big popular 
movements in the Middle Ages. Actually, it was not until the beginning 
of this century that international collaboration in health was attempted 
or its importance realized. 

It is also strange that man did not realize earlier that disease might be 
prevented. For thousands of years, from the times of the Pharaohs of 
Egypt and the early Chinese empires, every effort was made to improve 
curative medicine, but it is only recently that man has attempted, through 
medicine, to prevent disease. Indeed, it is less than a hundred years 
since the first Public Health Acts were enacted in the United Kingdom. 

Unfortunately, whereas medicine is a science which, obviously, con- 
cerns every individual in the world it has become national in almost all 
countries, due sometimes to military interests, sometimes to political 
expediency, or to problems of transport, and the absence of a common 
tongue. In the Middle Ages, when the monasteries were open to the 
travelling scholar and when Latin was the lingua franca, medicine, like 
other knowledge, was common to all countries. This inter-communication 
was, however, lost with the closing of the religious houses and the dis- 
appearance of Latin as a common tongue. As a result, we now have three 
different methods of recording temperature; the standards of drugs in 
each country are different; the methods of treatment vary; the forms of 
notification of death, a very important point, are different. It was not 
until the beginning of this century that thinkers began to realize the value, 
both scientific and economic, that might be derived from a comparison 
of methods utilized and results achieved in various countries, and from 
the adoption of certain international standards which would make results 
comparable. 

Health is ‘the commodity with the biggest number of consumers in the 
world’. Everyone has need of health, and it is one of the few commodities 
which countries are not jealous of; the quantity of health is not limited, 
and consequently there is no competition. Indeed, countries are glad that 


their neighbours should be as healthy as possible, because it lessens the 
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risk to themselves. The problem is to bring this commodity within the 
reach of every individual, and that is one of the things the World Health 
Organization has been set up to do. 

Furthermore, our ideas have changed greatly as regards what we mean 
by health and how it may be realized. This is the modern definition 
which has now been accepted by Governments of sixty-seven nations: 
Health is not merely the absence of disease but a state of complete physical 
mental, and social well-being without distinction of race, religion, political 
belief, or economic or social conditions, which is essential for peace and social 
security in order that man may live harmoniously with his fellow man. 

Until recently, public health was largely concerned with housing, 
sewage disposal, water supply, and infectious-disease hospitals. Now there 
is growing realization of the great importance of the general environment 
in which individuals live; the direct bearing of economic security on 
mental health; the solution of domestic problems, such as the care of the 
aged; the provision of home helps; the provision of day nurseries to assist 
mothers who are obliged to work; and, perhaps as important as any, the 
development in every country of an informed public opinion on health 
questions resulting in the active co-operation of the general public. 

The introduction of many of the new methods of treatment and pre- 
vention have revolutionized the whole approach to health in the last twenty 
years. The results have been not only considerably to prolong the average 
length of life in almost all countries, but also to open up large areas of 
the world for development which previously could not be colonized owing 
to disease. The whole approach to preventive medicine has been altered by 
the introduction, for instance, of penicillin and the sulpha drugs; of the new 
insecticides, including D.D.T., by which insects can be controlled—not 
only killed, but prevented from even alighting on material which has been 
soaked in the insecticide; of chlorine to sterilize water; of a vaccine for 
typhus fever; of a yellow-fever vaccine which gives, so far as we know, 
complete immunity from the disease. It is important to remember also 
that these preventive measures are relatively cheap, and broadly that 
they do not require great technical skill in their application. We have 
these tools; the problem is to put them into action. 

In the United Kingdom any disease which can be relatively easily 
prevented has been controlled: malaria, typhus, and many other diseases 

which used to exist have disappeared. But this is not the case throughout 
the world. Huge areas are beset by disease much of which can be easily 
and relatively cheaply prevented. Malaria, for instance, causes each year 
millions of cases. These infections occur largely in the spring and the 
autumn, when people are sowing and harvesting, and thus represent a 
very serious economic and nutritional question. 

It is estimated that about a million of the women of child-bearing 
age in one of the most progressive countries of the world have syphilis, and 
each year these women transfer the disease to probably as many as 85,000 
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offspring. Plague, cholera, smallpox, and typhus still affect 500,000 
people every year, of whom 200,000 die. These are diseases that can be 
relatively easily prevented with our modern methods. It is believed that 
more than three-quarters of the people of the world are still exposed to 
diseases caused by unsafe water (which could be chlorinated), or result- 
ing directly or indirectly from poor sewage disposal, inadequate protection 
of milk and food, or insects. ‘ 

Although the treatment is not so specific or so clear, one of the biggest 
problems today is mental health. The social and economic burden of 
mental illness cannot be reckoned in terms either of money or of human 
suffering. The United States Public Health Service, for example, refers 
to mental disease as ‘America’s No. 1 Health Problem’. An astonishing 
fact is that, in most of the economically advanced countries, almost half of 
the hospital beds for all purposes are occupied by psychiatric patients. 
In some countries one-third of all cases of prolonged illness are found 
to be due to emotional disturbances. 

There is a growing feeling that this situation must be remedied by the 
methods of control at our disposal, particularly among the younger 
people who served abroad with the Forces and saw how these diseases 
completely interfere with the economics of countries and cause great 
suffering. The problem of the maintenance of health has thus shown many 
new ramifications and calls not only for the further education of the indi- 
vidual but also for his realization of the co-operative part he is called upon 
to play in maintaining his neighbour’s health. If this is true of the in- 
dividual, it applies with equal force in the case of nations and their rela- 
tions with each other. It is the machinery for this that the United King- 


dom, in collaboration with some sixty-seven other nations, is at present 
forging. 


In addition to the strong world pressure on humanitarian grounds, 
there are important political, economic, and social reasons why we 
should be interested in the success of the World Health Organization. In 
the first place, international collaboration generally, particularly in 
relation to health, is part of our established policy in respect of peace and 
the prevention of war. Furthermore, democracy, by its very nature, 
should give its people the things they most require, and one of the principal 
of these is health. 

The deep interest of the United Kingdom in the World Health Organiza- 
tion has been consistently shown since its inception. The United Kingdom 
and the Chinese Delegations were, alone, authorized to sign the Con- 
stitution of the World Health Organization without referring back to their 
Governments. All other delegations signed ad referendum, that is, signa- 
tures had to be ratified later by their Governments. Again, second only 
to the United States, the United Kingdom pays the largest contribution 
to the World Health Organization. With the United States, the United 
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Kingdom sends the largest delegations, both to the meetings of the As- 
sembly and the Executive Board and, as the Chief Delegate at the last 
Assembly of the World Health Organization said, ‘The United Kingdom 
attaches the greatest importance to the existence and proper functioning 
of the World Health Organization and has spared, and will spare, no 
effort to ensure its success’. 


One of the great difficulties, of course, is to limit the World Health 
Organization to work suitable for international collaboration. The almost 
limitless scope of the international medical field in itself creates a danger. 
Nevertheless, there are certain problems that lend themselves to inter- 
national collaboration and others which do not. Neither cancer, nor leprosy, 
for instance, which are of the greatest interest to very many countries, 
really lend themselves to international collaboration in the present state 
of our knowledge. The necessary research work is better done nationally, 
though it may usefully be subsidized internationally. Malaria or cholera, 
on the other hand, where the cause, treatment, and prevention are known, 
are ripe for international collaboration. These are only instances which 
show how difficult it may be to keep the work of the Organization on 
right lines and to prevent the development of projects in which we cannot 
hope to produce adequate results. 

One aspect of the work of the World Health Organization which is of 
economic importance to all big shipowning countries is that dealing with 
quarantine measures. Such countries may depend largely on their shipping 
and air traffic, and do not wish these to be interfered with unnecessarily 
on grounds of health. In some countries there may well be a temptation 
to delay a ship, especially if it flies the flag of a competing country, and 
consequently conventions have been signed by some fifty-six nations 
limiting the measures that can be taken in relation to a ship or aeroplane 
if it has, or has had, a case of plague, cholera, smallpox, typhus, or yellow 
fever on board. 

Another aspect of the work of the World Health Organization con- 
cerns biological and other standardization. Until international standards 
were agreed to, drugs and biological products—vaccines, sera, vitamins, 
and similar products—were of different strengths in each country. Con- 
sequently it was not possible, for example, to compare the results of 
diphtheria treatment and control in Germany with those in the United 
Kingdom, as the unit of anti-toxin was different in the two countries. 
Such standardization is important not only from the point of view of 
clinical research but also from an economic aspect. For example, at the 
present time an exporting manufacturer may have to make four or five 
different preparations of one substance in order to meet the varying 
requirements of the different national pharmacopoeias. These differences 


are often purely empirical but, until they are standardized, an exporter 
has to conform with them. 
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Thirty-nine international standards have now been agreed upon, 
covering anti-toxins, sera, vitamins, and other biological products. In 
addition, some 200 monographs on different drugs have been accepted for 
inclusion in an international pharmacopoeia. The monographs cover the 
graphic formulae and chemical names, the atomic and molecular weights, 
melting range, densities, solubilities, and a table of usual and maximal 
doses. 

The problem of disease in relation to food production is another 
important aspect of the work of the World Health Organization. Presi- 
dent Truman has said, ‘I know of no one factor more important to the 
peace of the world than food’. Malaria, to which I have already referred, 
tuberculosis, hookworm, schistosomiasis, kala azar, and filariasis are 
diseases one or more of which exist throughout practically all food-pro- 
ducing areas. Food production could clearly be greatly increased by 
treating many of these regions by the new methods available to us. 
Extensive developments along these lines may well be one of the results 
that will come from the Technical Assistance Programme, Truman’s 
Fourth Point, in which the Food and Agricultural Organization and the 
World Health Organization will work together. The extent to which 
malaria can now be controlled for instance at the present time is astonish- 
ing. In Greece, for example, 1 to 3 million cases occurred annually in a 
population of 5 or 6 million people and Unrra reduced this by go per cent. 
Cyprus and Sardinia have both recently been completely cleared of malarial 
mosquitoes. The whole of malaria control has indeed been revolution- 
ized by the new insecticides and anti-malarial drugs. 


The World Health Organization is the first inter-governmental health 
organization which is world-wide ! and which deals with every branch of 
medicine. This means that decisions taken by the World Health Assembly 
put obligations on all sixty-seven Governments which have ratified the 
Constitution. It is important to realize what a step forward this is. In 
contrast, in the case of the Health Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
though much valuable exploratory work in international collaboration 
in health was done, the members of the Health Committee sat only as 
individuals. Consequently all the recommendations that emanated 
from the Health Committee were, as far as Governments were concerned, 
simply advisory. 

The inter-governmental Assembly of the World Health Organization 
meets once a year, approves the work of the Executive Board, fixes the 
budget and lays down the broad lines of the future programme of work. 
The Executive Board, the executive organ of the Assembly, consists of 
eighteen members, who are designated by eighteen Governments, selected 


1 Since there is no withdrawal clause in the Constitution of W.H.O., the U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, etc., who, since adhering, have signified that they do not wish to 
continue to collaborate in the work of the Organization, are still technically members, 
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by the Assembly for this purpose. Each member is nominated by his 
Government in an individual capacity and acts on behalf of the Assembly 
—not his own Government. Expert Committees advise the Executive 
Board and the Assembly; the members of these Expert Committees also 
act in a purely individual capacity. Expert Committees cover numerous 
branches of health—malaria, tuberculosis, maternity, venereal diseases, 
health statistics, epidemiology, biological standardization, habit forming 
drugs, insecticides, cholera, plague, smallpox, medical education, and so 
on—to the number of about thirty. Finally there is the Secretariat. 

The programme of the World Health Organization deals with very 
many aspects of medicine, but there are a number of priorities covering 
problems which affect most countries—malaria, venereal diseases, tuber- 
culosis, maternity and child welfare, nutrition, medical education, en- 
vironmental health, and mental health. As far as the priorities are 
concerned, the work of the Organization is carried out in four principal 
ways: 


1. Fellowships of varying periods are provided for individuals to study in 
countries other than their own. 

2. Consultants are provided at the request of any Government. 

3. Demonstration teams are sent to any Government on request. 

4. Information is collected in each branch of health work and is made avail- 
able to each Government. 


Finally, the World Health Organization has two statutory responsi- 
bilities. These include, first, the collection and wireless dissemination 
of epidemiological information all over the world through centres in 
Geneva, Singapore, and Washington. This information is picked up by 
Port Health Officers, ships’ captains, and pilots of aeroplanes. The work 
is done under the authority of the International Sanitary Conventions 
which the World Health Organization administers, and includes the 
settlement of disputes between countries in relation to quarantine in the 
case of both ships and aircraft. Secondly, the World Health Organiza- 
tion prepared and administers the Regulations for the International 
Statistical Classification of Diseases, Injuries, and Causes of Death. The 
Regulations lay down the nomenclature for the notification of diseases 
and deaths and so enable morbidity and mortality statistics to be com- 
pared in different countries. These Regulations have now been accepted 
by about sixty countries. 


Looking beyond the immediate interests of health and medicine, per- 
haps the biggest contribution to the well-being of humanity that the new 
World Health Organization has to make is its demonstration, in terms no 
political party can gainsay, of the profits of collaboration between nations 
in the solution of common problems and of the individual responsibility 
of each country, not merely as a unit, but as a member of a community 
of nations. 
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From a medical point of view, the World Health Organization now 
offers, for the first time in the history of humanity, a fully empowered 
governmental agency for the prevention of the spread of disease from 
country to country, the provision of technical advice and training to all 
countries, the means of co-ordinating research work, social and scientific, 
in every branch of medicine, and of comparing the results—successful 
or otherwise—of medical administrative steps in various health services. 
It is now possible to pool experience in the laboratory, by the bedside, and 
in the field, for the advancement of medicine and for the benefit of the 
human race. 


Address at Chatham House 
II July 1950 








WAR CRIMES TRIALS 
LESSONS FOR THE FUTURE 


Fo HONTG 


which is concerned with a subject on which much has been written 

and spoken in the course of the last five years. Such an article can 
add little to the comments of many eminent scholars on the scientific 
aspects of a branch of law which at the end of the war was in its infancy. 
But there are still problems which might profitably be reviewed in the 
light of experience, and which, from a practical point of view, contain 
lessons for the future far transcending in importance the purely legal 
implications of the trials held by the courts of many countries. 


A WORD of apology should perhaps be said at the outset of an article 


The most pertinent question to be asked and one which it is not easy 
to answer is: Why did these trials take place at all? Would it not have been 
far better and more expeditious to deal with Crimes against Peace, War 
Crimes and Crimes against Humanity by executive action instead of in- 
voking the cumbersome machinery of the law? Exasperated by the length 
of the proceedings before the International Military Tribunal at Nurem- 
berg, and even more so by the seemingly interminable trial before the 
International Military Tribunal for the Far East at Tokyo, many people 
took the view that executive action would have been far more suitable to 
bring to justice those whose guilt appeared to be established from the outset. 
Yet in the light of what has happened since, few will doubt that the method 
which was chosen at Nuremberg and at Tokyo and on many other occa- 
sions was right and that, in addition to proving in open court the guilt of 
the accused for unprecedented crimes, it established for all time the funda- 
mental wickedness of a particular political system. The trials not only 
exacted retribution for crimes committed, but also provided an irrefutable 
historical record. 

There were other reasons which prompted the victorious Powers to 
bring to trial those of the German and Japanese leaders who had survived 
the defeat of their countries and who had not escaped justice by suicide or 
had successfully, as is still believed of some, escaped just retribution by 
other means: it was to establish, by judicial decision, the criminality of 
certain practices which until then had remained unpunished. It was clear 
beyond doubt that the leaders of the German and Japanese peoples had for 
many years made elaborate preparations for wars of aggression against 
other nations, and if such ‘Crimes against Peace’, as they came to be called 
in the Nuremberg Charter, were criminal offences, it was equally clear that 


the major German and Japanese war criminals were guilty of them. And 
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both International Military Tribunals so found in the cases of most of the 
accused. Yet, these verdicts of guilty, based as they were on the Nurem- 
berg Charter itself, on customary international law and on the Kellogg— 
Briand Pact, are of doubtful value in the legal sense. If they were based on 
the Charter, unless the Charter was merely declaratory of existing law, they 
were open to the objection that the victorious Powers had ignored the 
time-honoured maxim that no punishment can be inflicted for acts which 
were not criminal in law at the time when they were committed; if, on the 
other hand, the Charter merely codified existing law, then it was incumbent 
on the Tribunal to find that by customary international law aggressive war 
was a criminal offence. The Tribunal so found although State practice did 
not bear out such a finding. There was ample evidence to the contrary, not 
only in remoter periods of history, but especially in recent times: the 
acquiescence of the majority of civilized States in the Japanese war of 
aggression against China; the acquiescence in the disguised Axis war 
against the Spanish Republic; the recognition of the King of Italy as 
Emperor of Ethiopia; and acquiescence in Soviet Russia’s war against Fin- 
land. As for the Kellogg—Briand Pact, it merely condemned recourse to war 
for the solution of international controversies and renounced it as an in- 
strument of national policy. In view of all this it was a non sequitur for the 
Nuremberg Tribunal to find that ‘the solemn renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy necessarily involves the proposition that such 
a war is illegal in international law; and that those who plan and wage such 
a war, with its inevitable and terrible consequences, are committing a 
crime in so doing’. It must not be thought that the doubts here expressed 
regarding the legal soundness of the judgment of the Nuremberg Tribunal 
are intended to minimize the guilt of the major Axis war criminals, or to 
throw doubt on the propriety of the punishment which was meted out to 
them and which they so richly deserved. To deny that aggressive war is a 
criminal offence is to draw attention to the inadequacy of present-day 
international law and to show that it would be a dangerous illusion to be- 
lieve that Nuremberg has once and for all established a precedent for the 
proposition that to plan and wage aggressive war is a crime. 

No such doubts can arise in relation to War Crimes, that is to say, 
violations of the laws and usages of war. If the patient endeavours over 
several centuries of the churches, of lawyers, politicians, and soldiers, to 
minimize the cruelties of war by setting up a code of behaviour were not 
to go for nothing in a new dark age, it was manifestly the duty of the Allies 
to establish tribunals to try and punish those who had deliberately ignored 
the precepts of this code. This was good reason to search for and to bring 
to trial all those who had offended against chivalry in war. Numerically 
the results may have been small. That, however, was due not to a lack of 
desire to bring to justice those who deserved to be punished, but to the 
sheer physical impossibility of tracing the offenders among thousands of 
persons listed as potential criminals by the United Nations War Crimes 
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Commission. But even the trial of the comparatively few who were brought 
to justice provided proof of abominable practices and laid down for pos- 
terity many valuable precedents which clearly show the dividing line 
between right and wrong. 

Those responsible for framing the laws to exact punishment for the 
enormities committed since the inception of the Hitler regime were well 
aware that trials for Crimes against Peace and for War Crimes would not do 
justice to the victims of the iniquities of perverted political regimes before 
war began. Such iniquities could not be said to have been the result of viola- 
tions of the laws and customs of war and, in the absence of further legal 
provision, would have gone unpunished. Such provision was made in the 
Nuremberg Charter and in subsequent laws promulgated by some of the 
Allied Powers. For want of a better description such crimes were called 
‘Crimes against Humanity’; they were to include murder and other crimes 
against civilian populations and persecution on political, racial, and reli- 
gious grounds. Somewhat unfortunately the Nuremberg Tribunal took 
the view that such Crimes against Humanity were punishable only if com- 
mitted in execution of, or in connexion with, Crimes against Peace or War 
Crimes. It is now well known that this restrictive interpretation was 
adopted in view of the peculiar punctuation of the Charter which replaced 
a semicolon by a comma. In practice, it meant that the iniquities and per- 
secutions perpetrated against German citizens in the years preceding the 
war went unpunished although the Nuremberg Tribunal found that, as far 
as the period after the beginning of the war was concerned, all these crimes 
were committed ‘in execution of, or in connexion with, the aggressive war, 
and therefore constituted Crimes against Humanity’ within the purview 
of the jurisdiction of the Tribunal. 

In subsequent proceedings before national tribunals the distinction be- 
tween War Crimes and Crimes against Humanity was less pronounced, and 
the two terms were often used synonymously. It was rightly felt that, if 
there was good reason to punish violations against the laws or customs of 
war, there was equally good reason to punish Crimes against Humanity. 


The Nuremberg and Tokyo trials were undoubtedly the most important 
of all the trials held in the post-war period. But they occupied a unique 
position in the scheme of things and were by no means typical of the trials 
which took place in other parts of the world. They were unique not only 
in their composition as international tribunals, but also in relation to the 
nature of the task which had been set for them. Before them there was 
unfolded a vast panorama of world events which had to be fitted into the 
framework of the individual responsibility of each of the accused who 
appeared, in order that he might be tried for the part he had played in 
shaping these events. The tasks which faced the Tribunals were infinitely 
more difficult than those facing other courts which had to determine well- 
defined sets of facts, although even there the indictments were frequently 
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not confined to individual crimes, but extended to wider fields of 
activity. 


How have the courts of different countries solved the problem of 
judging crimes which were ill-defined in law, not least for the simple reason 
that their enormity and unprecedented complexity had never and could 
never have been in the contemplation of any legislator? This question 
has to be considered under three different aspects: the composition of 
the courts, the procedure which was followed, and the law which was 
applied. 

When constituting the Nuremberg and Tokyo Tribunals as Inter- 
national Military Tribunals, the Allies made this choice deliberately in 
order to prevent their judgments from becoming legal precedents which 
would have been binding on the municipal courts of the nations under 
whose authority the Tribunals were set up. Another, probably more 
powerful, reason was a desire to prove symbolically that all the nations 
which had been wronged by the accused had a right to sit in judgment over 
them. Such considerations do not appear to have influenced the Allies in 
the choice of their own national courts, and in fact, their choice seems to 
have been extraordinarily haphazard. In some countries trials were held 
before civil courts and in others before military courts. Some countries set 
up special courts at home with professional judges only, or with profes- 
sional judges and juries, and again others established tribunals overseas, 
and in particular in occupied countries. Those Tribunals, as in the case of 
the United States Military Tribunals at Nuremberg, either consisted of 
professional judges, or were military courts set up in accordance with the 
laws of the countries which established them. To give a detailed account of 
the nature of these different courts would go far beyond the scope of this 
article, and this very inadequate summary is merely intended to show the 
complete lack of uniformity in the composition of courts which, with few 
exceptions, were called upon to judge similar crimes varying only in detail 
one from the other. 

Similarly, there was a complete lack of uniformity in the procedure which 
was observed. Whilst continental countries adhered to the inquisitorial 
system of ascertaining the evidence, all Anglo-American courts employed 
the accusatorial method which is traditional in the United Kingdom, in the 
United States of America, and in many countries of the British Common- 
wealth. Such traditions are not easily departed from, and such a departure 
could not reasonably have been expected. But what is more serious than 
any lack of uniformity in court procedure is the divergent practice of 
different countries some of which allowed a right of appeal against the 
decisions of courts of first instance while others denied such a right. As a 
result, many important principles of law were laid down with the right of 
authority of the highest court of appeal of one country, while in another 
country equally important principles of law had no more than the com- 
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paratively minor authority of a military court which was frequently 
composed of soldiers and not of lawyers. 

Basically, the law applied was that codified in the more important 
international conventions, and in particular in the Hague and Geneva 
Conventions. In addition, the courts considered themselves bound by those 
of the rules of customary international law which had been universally 
accepted and were for that reason regarded as binding. When dealing with 
the nationals of countries not parties to the Hague and Geneva Conven- 
tions, or either of them, it was often necessary for the courts to have re- 
course to international custom. Neither the principles laid down in the 
Conventions nor those of customary law were easy to apply to individual 
crimes, and some countries found it necessary to enact special laws which 
required that an offence, in order to be punishable, must be an in- 
fringement of municipal law unless such infringement was justified by 
any of the rules of international law. Thus, it can be seen that each country 
adopted the method best suited to its own traditions, and that as a result 
there is no law which can be said to be universally applicable to all war 
crimes. In spite of these shortcomings certain principles have been laid 
down which are of great importance to the development of international 
law although it is far too early to say which, if any, of them can be regarded 
as precedents for the future. With that reservation in mind—and it is an 
important reservation—we may consider some of the basic principles 
which have become the subject of judicial interpretation. 


There was ample evidence long before the war ended that there were 
being perpetrated in the course of it crimes the enormity of which was un- 
paralleled. It was unparalleled not only in the sense that the extent of 
those of the crimes that were known to most systems of criminal law was 
far greater than anything that had gone before, but also in the sense that 
offences hitherto unknown had become an essential feature of the totali- 
tarian war which was being waged by the Axis Powers. Of these latter 
offences only a few need be mentioned: wholesale denial of justice to certain 
sections of the German and of foreign communities, large-scale plunder of 
property, exploitation of slave labour, methods of warfare which offended 
against the traditions of an established code of honour and chivalry, and 
many others. Of known crimes, there were few, if any, which were not be- 
ing committed on a scale far greater than is customary in national com- 
munities. 

Even before the outbreak of war a practice had grown up in Germany 
of setting up one code of law for the majority of Germans and another for 
a minority whose members for one reason or another were regarded as 
inferior in status. This practice was extended during the war to the citizens 
of countries which had been subjugated by force of arms. Similarly, the 
Japanese authorities, when trying prisoners of war and civilians of occupied 
countries, had recourse to a system of criminal procedure which denied to 
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the accused the elementary rights customarily accorded to a defendant. 
But while in countries subject to Japanese jurisdiction such trials took 
place on a comparatively restricted scale, they, and the laws on which they 
were based in countries subject to German jurisdiction, were the result of 
careful planning by the German Government with the assistance of officials 
of the German Ministry of Justice. As complete a picture of German policy 
in this field as the world will ever know was presented in the ‘Justice Trial’ 
held before a United States Military Tribunal at Nuremberg in 1947. This 
trial proved beyond doubt that not only all the traditional maxims of 
criminal law were swept aside by special legislation, but also that punish- 
ment, including the supreme penalty, could be inflicted on citizens of sub- 
ject nations by a stroke of the pen without judicial process. That this was 
the practice in all parts of occupied Europe was, of course, well known, but 
what is of especial interest is the fact that for the first time judicial tri- 
bunals were given an opportunity of laying down authoritatively what 
international law regards as the minimum requirements of a criminal trial. 
These requirements—and it must be remembered that in trials before Ger- 
man and Japanese courts they were, almost without exception, ignored— 
were held to be the following: the right of the accused to be informed of the 
charge which it is proposed to prefer against him; the right to be repre- 
sented by counsel; the right to be tried by impartial judges; the right of 
the accused to adduce evidence in his defence; the right to adequate in- 
vestigation of the case, and, above all, the right of a defendant to make or 
refuse to make a statement and not to be subjected to threats, torture, or 
promises to extract a confession. These principles were laid down by the 
courts of many countries and can therefore be regarded as a valuable pre- 
cedent in the development of international law. They have not, even by 
German critics, been subjected to the criticism levelled against those of the 
decisions of Allied courts which were concerned with so-called economic 
crimes. 

Of the latter the most important were those committed by prominent 
representatives of the industrial empires of I. G. Farben, Alfred Krupp, 
Friedrich Flick, and Hermann Roechling, and by some of the accused in 
the ‘Wilhelmstrasse Trial’. The accused in all these cases were found to 
have enriched themselves or the firms with which they were associated, and 
in some cases the German Reich, at the expense of the agricultural and 
industrial resources of occupied countries. The difficulty of establishing 
criminal responsibility lay less in proving the relevant facts than in relating 
those facts to known principles of law. Here again it was evident that the 
Hague Regulations upon which, broadly speaking, the prosecutions were 
based, did not and could not provide an adequate code of law to judge 
offences the consideration of which involved an appraisal of intricate rami- 
fications of finance and industry. The problem reduced to the simplest 
denominator was to decide whether everything not specifically permitted 
by the Regulations was prohibited, or whether conversely everything not 
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specifically prohibited was thereby ipso iwre permitted. The Tribunals 
which were concerned with these cases adopted the former interpretation, 
while the defence contended throughout that the latter was in the con- 
templation of the Regulations. On the one hand it is obvious that, which- 
ever of these interpretations is correct, many of the accused were guilty of 
outrageous exploitation of foreign wealth. But, on the other hand, it is 
equally obvious that the meagre provisions of present-day international 
law are inadequate to deal with matters which are far more complex than 
could be foreseen more than forty years ago, and which are likely to be- 
come even more so in the future. Further, there is the immensely difficult 
problem of solving the conflict between the concept of private property and 
the ever-widening concept of State-owned property. 

Less difficult, although by no means easy, of solution was the problem 
of slave labour, whether by employment in the victim’s own country or 
abroad. Here also the Hague Regulations formed the basis of judicial 
determination, and to the surprise of many it was found that these 
Regulations when applied to individual sets of facts were not free from 
doubt. That employment and deportation under inhumane conditions— 
and such conditions were nearly always present—is a criminal offence there 
can be no doubt. But when is employment in the home country, as distinct 
from employment after deportation, prohibited by international law? It 
is often difficult to decide, both in the case of civilians and of prisoners of 
war, whether or not any particular kind of employment has any connexion 
with the operations of war of the enemy. But here too, as in many other 
cases, the breaches of international law committed by both Germans and 
Japanese were so flagrant that the courts had little difficulty in finding the 
offences proved. 

The most revolting crimes which were the subject of judicial proceed- 
ings were those concerned with acts of physical violence and murder. 
Trials of this nature were so numerous that any attempt to describe them 
in detail would be doomed to failure, and only the most important examples 
can be selected for the purpose of illustration and, in particular, those 
which are of especial interest in view of their wide historical, political, and 
legal implications. It was an essential part of German strategy to sap the 
physical and moral strength of other nations and in many cases to prevent 
their survival by wholesale extermination. The methods used were the 
employment of ‘special action groups’ of the Security Service (Einsatz- 
gruppen) which operated in the areas of command of the German armies 
and whose task was the wholesale murder of foreign nationals, and in par- 
ticular of Jews; the use of human guinea-pigs for so-called medical experi- 
ments which more often than not resulted in death; and murder in the 
guise of legitimate reprisals which it was sought to justify by the flimsiest 
possible excuses. The crimes of the special action groups, which operated 
in Eastern Europe and of which Ohlendorf’s group ‘D’ was the most in- 
famous, were perpetrated with the connivance of German army comman- 
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ders. This fact was established in’a number of cases and disposed once and 
for all of the legend so assiduously circulated by the Germans, both during 
and after the war, that the German army never lent itself to the bestialities 
of the Party formations and always observed the laws and usages of war 
in the letter and in the spirit. 

The inter-action of the activities of the army and of civilian organiza- 
tions in occupied territories, in addition to establishing the guilt of the 
German military, enabled a number of allied tribunals to lay down certain 
important principles concerning the criminal responsibility of commanders- 
in-chief for crimes committed in their areas of command. The most im- 
portant of these cases was the German High Command Trial before a 
United States Military Tribunal. There it was decided that a commander- 
in-chief must be held criminally responsible for all crimes committed in his 
area of command which he had authorized or which, in the absence of ex- 
press orders, he had neglected to suppress although they were committed 
with his knowledge. This may now be regarded as an authoritative state- 
ment of the law on the subject, although in the case of Yamashita, the 
commanding general in the Philippines, the Supreme Court of the United 
States went even further in holding that a commander-in-chief, in the ab- 
sence of proof of knowledge, is criminally liable if the troops under his 
command have committed crimes on such a vast scale that he could not 
have remained unaware of their existence. It may be added that several of 
the judges dissented from this wide proposition and held that, in order to 
establish guilt, knowledge must be proved affirmatively. 

Unlawful medical experiments on prisoners of war and on civilians 
formed the subject of a number of trials. The Tribunals which were con- 
cerned with these trials did not deny that in certain circumstances medical 
experiments on human beings are permissible and consonant with the 
ethics of the medical profession. In order to be legal such experiments re- 
quire the consent of the patient; there must be a reasonable expectation 
that they will yield fruitful results, and they must not inflict unnecessary 
suffering. Certain other, though less vital, requirements were postulated, 
and it was found that those of the accused who were guilty of carrying out 
experiments on human beings had disregarded them all and had violated 
the medical code of ethics in the most shameful manner. The new Geneva 
Conventions of 12 August 1949, in order to prevent such experiments in 
the future, provide that no person shall be subjected to medical experi- 
ments which are not justified by the medical treatment required and are 
not in his or her own interest. 

The extent of military operations in the last war and the establishment 
of armed formations hitherto unknown, such as resistance movements and 
partisan organizations, brought in its train problems of considerable com- 
plexity. The Germans frequently branded as partisans not only civilians 
who had engaged in active hostilities, but also members of the armed forces 


of the enemy who had disobeyed German instructions to surrender. In 
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many cases persons branded as partisans in this way were shot without 
trial. That such executions were illegal in the case of members of the armed 
forces there can be no doubt. But the question still remains as to when 
genuine partisans and members of resistance forces are entitled to claim the 
protection of the Hague Regulations. The weight of judicial opinion is to 
the effect that in all such cases the occupying Power is bound to establish 
by means of judicial proceedings whether or not any person belongs to a 
formation which is entitled to the privileges accorded by the Hague Regu- 
lations, and that in any event executions without trial are punishable 
offences. 

Such executions were often disguised as legitimate reprisals, and many 
cases are on record in which ten, sometimes even fifty or a hundred, lives 
of innocent persons were exacted for the death of one German soldier. 
The Hague Regulations are silent on the subject of reprisals, but their per- 
missibility in certain circumstances has always been regarded as part of 
international law. Unfortunately these circumstances have never been 
adequately defined, nor is there any agreement on whether or not reprisals 
may take the form of executions. The proportion of lives taken by the 
Germans was so outrageously in excess of the offences for which retribution 
was exacted that no doubt could possibly arise as to the guilt of the perpe- 
trators. In the event this fact resulted in only a few tribunals being given 
the opportunity of determining the central problem of whether or not exe- 
cutions can ever be regarded as legitimate reprisals. Only the Dutch Court 
of Cassation in the trial of Hans Albin Rauter decided unequivocally that 
the execution of innocent people, in the absence of any violation of inter- 
national law on the part of their parent Government, can never be a legiti- 
mate reprisal. Even this decision does not go as far as to say that execu- 
tions are illegal in all circumstances, and the decisions of other tribunals go 
no further than to postulate that reprisals must be proportionate to the 
offence for which they are designed to exact retribution. It is unfortunate 
that the law has not been taken beyond its present state of uncertainty, 
and that loopholes still remain to justify as reprisals acts of plain murder 
as had, for instance, Hitler’s Commando Order of 18 October 1942, which 
sought to justify the execution of commando troops as a legitimate reprisal 
for alleged violations of international law by the Allies. 

The experience of the last five years makes it abundantly clear that, 
important as the contribution of war crimes trials has been to the develop- 
ment of international law, there is much that remains to be done to bring 
this new branch of law into line with modern requirements. 


If, apart altogether from a narrowly practical point of view, the judicial 
pronouncements which have been made in relation to war crimes are to be 
given the weight of more than transient authority, it will be necessary to 
establish certain legal principles of universal application. The central 
problem of one and the same law for victors and vanquished alike is of 
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necessity no nearer solution than it was in 1945. Not only was it unavoid- 
able that the nationality of an accused became one of the decisive factors 
in these trials, but it was morally inescapable to invest certain spurious 
defences with legal validity merely on the ground that what was alleged 
against an accused of a vanquished nation could theoretically have been 
alleged with equal justification against the nationals of a victorious nation. 
Thus, in the case of Doenitz, the International Military Tribunal, in assess- 
ing the sentence, expressly left out of account the illegal orders given by 
this accused for unrestricted submarine warfare on the ground that the 
British Admiralty had issued orders to sink all vessels in the Skagerrak at 
sight and that, on the admission of Admiral Nimitz, the United States 
Navy had carried out unrestricted submarine warfare in the Pacific. 

With regard to this branch of the law in particular such findings are de- 
plorable, especially at a time when very few of the traditional rules of war- 
fare at sea are regarded as binding and when the war at sea threatens to 
become lawless and no longer subject to restraints of any kind. The wider 
implications of the problem are equally dangerous, and unless entirely new 
principles are established now, it may well be said that any law which is 
applied to some nations only, and not to others, lacks the universality 
which is essential in order to invest custom with the strength of binding 
law. Equally, means must be devised to vest jurisdiction over crimes such 
as these in a truly international tribunal, that is a tribunal which is and re- 
mains in existence throughout the period of hostilities and not one which 
is set up ad hoc to try offences committed by certain specified persons. 
Present-day trends of world politics and the jealous regard for unfettered 
sovereignty are not conducive to any such development, and yet the need 
for a tribunal of this kind has never been more apparent than it is today. 

The law which would bind such a tribunal might well be based on the 
experience of the numerous tribunals which have been concerned with the 
trial of war crimes during the post-war period. But those responsible for 
framing such a law should not slavishly adhere to what has gone before. 
Although much that is useful and that may well serve as a precedent has 
already been achieved, it is all too evident that existing law is too anti- 
quated to deal adequately with problems which are new and often terrify- 
ing in their magnitude. International conventions have been the result of 
compromise, and unwritten law has often been subject to the strains and 
stresses of political interpretations of particular periods in history. Any 
law which is to command respect must be based on first principles and must 
have the consent freely given of all the nations of the world. A small be- 
ginning has been made to which the new Geneva Conventions of 12 August 
1949 bear testimony. But they only touch the fringe of the problem and 
deal with specific subjects, such as the treatment of prisoners of war and 
civilians in time of war. Far more attention must be given to other matters 
the need for which has become so painfully apparent. 

One of these matters, among many others, is the need to provide not 
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only a code of well-defined criminal offences, but also a scale of punish- 
ment. In the past, with few exceptions, the tribunals had discretionary 
power to inflict any punishment, including the death penalty, for offences 
which in the nature of things varied enormously in their character and 
gravity. A comparison of judgments given by different courts would 
show widely divergent standards which it would be difficult to reconcile. 
In addition, courts have not infrequently allowed themselves to be in- 
fluenced by current trends of public opinion which in some cases enured to 
the benefit of an accused and in others to his detriment. 

It is also essential to give adequate study to the problem of group 
criminality, a principle which was -first established by the Nuremberg 
Charter and which vested jurisdiction in the Tribunal to declare criminal a 
group or organization as such. This problem which in a different form 
brought in its train certain provisions by which the onus of proof was re- 
versed against an accused who, instead of being presumed innocent until 
proved guilty, had to displace a presumption of guilt, is difficult of solution 
where courts are concerned with crime on a gigantic scale. It certainly runs 
counter to established principles of justice and has for that reason been the 
subject of violent attack. 

These are only some of the questions which require the urgent attention 
of the United Nations, and the trials of the post-war period provide the 
basis for fruitful work based not on theory alone, but on practical experi- 
ence. This experience has been most valuable in that it has shown an 
earnest endeavour to administer justice with means which were often in- 
adequate and which had to be devised, certainly as regards procedure, to 
meet an emergency. To strengthen and to unify this branch of the law is 
the task of the moment, and the earlier it is undertaken, the greater will be 
the benefit to mankind. 


July 1950 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


ISLAMIC SOCIETY AND THE WEST: a Study of the Impact of Western Civilization 
on Moslem Culture in the Near East. Vol. I. Islamic Society in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. Part I. By H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen. London 
and New York, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1950. xi+386 pp. Index. 83”x5#". 25s. $6. 


PROFESSOR GIBB’s and Mr Bowen’s survey of the transformation of Ottoman 
Muslim society under the impact of the West has been announced and eagerly 
awaited for over ten years; and this, the first part of the first volume, fulfils the 
highest expectations that could have been entertained of the work. If subsequent 
volumes maintain the standard of this, the book will do what only the rarest 
of historical works can do: it will open up a whole new province to serious his- 
torical thinking, and place on a solid basis of profound research and systematic 
thought a subject which has previously been a prey to hasty generalizations and 
superficial impressions. 

This first volume contains a survey of Ottoman society, in both the Turkish 
and the Arab provinces of the Empire, as it was in 1767, just before the start of 
the disastrous wars which made the Ottoman governing class aware of their 
technical inferiority to Europe. A detailed analysis of the structure of the 
Ottoman Government, both central and provincial, is followed by a description 
of the rural and urban communities over which the Government ruled. The 
authors lay special emphasis on one feature of Ottoman society: the gap between 
the military governing class and the governed—the group of closed and 
autonomous communities, in town and country alike, whose lives were com- 
paratively unaffected by the struggle for political power which went on inces- 
santly above them. The lives and relationships of these communities were 
regulated by unchanging traditions and customary law, expressing themselves 
through a variety of institutions of which the importance and even the existence 
have often been ignored by Western observers. This book makes perhaps the 
first serious attempt to analyse the traditional institutions on which the Muslim 
community was based: the descriptions of the system of land tenure and of the 
corporations of artisans and traders are particularly original and important. 

Although the destructive influence of the West had scarcely begun to make 
itself felt by the middle of the eighteenth century, the community described in 
these pages was already in decay. The political machine had already broken 
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down, and the authors trace clearly the stages of this breakdown: the decline in 
the Sultan’s authority, on which the whole system depended, the decay of the 
old military organization, the growth of arbitrariness and corruption, the col- 
lapse of public order in the provinces, leading to the rise of local despots whose 
mercenary armies could be maintained only by tyranny and extortion. It says 
much for the stability of the old Ottoman community and its institutions that 
the decay of government had not yet led to the dissolution of society into 
anarchy and chaos. But already the signs of collapse were there, as the authors 
point out: the traditional land system was breaking down, the population of 
the villages was shrinking, and the standard of craftsmanship was primitive 
compared with that of the Middle Ages. 

The structure of society was thus already changing, but men’s minds still 
rejected the idea of change. The Ottoman mind was petrified, and this was 
largely due to the influence of Orthodox Islam and the institutions it had 
created. The second part of the first volume will deal with the Religious Insti- 
tution, which provided a sanction for authority and helped to bridge the gap 
between rulers and ruled. Until this second part is published, it will be impos- 
sible to give a final judgement upon the picture of the traditional Ottoman 
society here presented, but already the great merits of the book are clear. 

First of these merits comes the brilliant use of the available resources. 
The authors have made equal use of Western and Oriental writings, and have 
known how to make those writings yield up all their secrets. Only those who 
have themselves worked through the inadequate materials for the economic and 
social life of the Middle East in the eighteenth century will be able to judge the 
extraordinary skill and precision with which the authors have built up a 
coherent picture. No less to be admired is the way in which they have been able 
to relate the details of social organization to general conceptions of man and 
society. They have, what so few Western writers upon the Muslim world have, 
a vivid consciousness of Muslims as human beings, trying to solve the universal 
human problem of how to live together in accordance with their conception of 
the ‘good life’. As in the chapter on ‘Caliphate and Sultanate’, they can show the 
relevance of what seem the most abstract and theoretical of controversies to the 
living realities of politics, and as in the section on the Arab provinces they can 
lay bare the ideas which lie implicit beneath the actual structure of government. 
Behind the mass of detail which fills this book, and behind the stern objectivity 
which has gone to its making, there lie a deep human sympathy and under- 
standing, rare in historical works, and rarer still when men belonging to one 
cultural and religious world write about another. 

A. H. HourAni 


Pax AMERICANA. By Alexandre de Saint-Phalle. Paris, Julliard, 1948. 236 pp. 
74" x 42’. No price. 
M. DE SAINT-PHALLE has written a primer for Europeans who have woken up to 
the fact that they are living in the American Century. As an introduction to the 
facts of international life, it does not attempt to exhaust the possibilities of a vast 
subject. His thesis is that in 1918 the leadership of the civilized world passed from 
England to America (p. 220), but that the responsibilities of leadership were not 
acknowledged by the United States until 1941. To understand the present and 
to foresee the future, therefore, Europeans must study the American organ- 
ization which is the key to their destiny and whose influence, intellectually and 
morally, even the Russians admit by seeking to imitate its achievements 
(p. 221). In answering the questions, what kind of leadership America will give 
the world, and how, M. de Saint-Phalle falls easily into many sweeping and 
dangerous generalizations. His pet idea is that political leadership in the United 
States itself has passed from Wall Street to a university-educated élite, an intel- 
lectual aristocracy which is in process of working out new answers to the 
dilemmas of modern democracies—particularly in economic and social policy. 
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This political dite is partnered by a military cadre, moulded by West Point and 
Annapolis, and preparing for a third war undisturbed by the vagaries of public 
opinion. Obviously, this is an over-simplified picture—and, in many ways, a 
misleading one. The conclusions of the primer are, on the whole, logically 
sound. But they are, by now, familiar and, like some of the political judgements 
backing them up, have been outrun by the events of the last two years. 
SUSAN STRANGE 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT IN EuRoPE: a Survey of Transatlantic Influences. By 
Halvdan Koht. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press for the 
American Institute, University of Oslo in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of American Civilization, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
1949; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. ix+289 pp. Index. 9}”x 
64”. $3.75. 30s. 

WITH this attempt to evaluate the ‘effect of American activities, struggles, and 

efforts upon European life and progress’ the distinguished Norwegian scholar and 

statesman, Halvdan Koht, has embarked upon what is in some respects a 

pioneer undertaking ; for, notwithstanding the role which the United States has 

been called upon to play in European affairs in recent times, the American 
impact upon Europe has not received from historians the attention which it 
deserves. 

True enough, some of the story which Professor Koht unfolds is not being 
told for the first time. The European repercussions of the American Revolution 
have already compelled investigation by others, as have the European reactions 
to the American Civil War. The benefits which Europe has derived from 
American inventions and from the American application of scientific methods to 
industry and commerce are also familiar. On the other hand, what Professor 
Koht has to say about the American lead in such matters as penal reform, 
women’s rights, temperance, and the movement for international peace, is an 
original contribution to knowledge, and is the result of painstaking research. 
His examination of the ‘infiltration of American capital and business spirit into 
European economic life’-—of which he says that ‘if anything can be called 
Americanization, it must be this’ (p. 209)—also covers much new ground, 

Although it is offered merely as a ‘preliminary survey’ designed to ‘provoke 
further, more profound studies’, the book is remarkable for the understanding 
and enthusiasm with which Professor Koht has pursued his inquiry and for the 
rich variety of the material upon which he has been able to draw. His only 
serious omission, perhaps, is his failure to mention the part played by the 
United States in the Home Rule movement in Ireland and in the struggle for 
independence of other European countries. 

CLIFTON J. CHILD 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF WESTERN MAN. By Stringfellow Barr. London, Gollancz, 
1950. xiii+369 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8”x5}”. 7s. 6d. 
Tuis is a good book, full of vitality. The author never allows himself to be sub- 
merged by the mass of factual material at his disposal. His head is always well 
above the waters, and a very intelligent head-piece it is. Though he starts with 
the breakdown of the Middle Ages instead of the catastrophe which produced the 
solar system, his manner and outlook often recall that half-forgotten master- 
piece, The Outline of History, by H. G. Wells. He is, of course, more of a pro- 
fessional historian than Wells but his writing has something of the same anima- 
tion, the same freshness of treatment, the same freedom from academic jargon. 
The opening sketch of the medieval society, its squalor and its idealism, and the 
insistence that the idealism was much more important than the squalor, is quite 
admirably done. Each chapter of the book is a vivid essay on some aspect of the 
ever-changing European scene, drawing on just enough historical detail to illus- 
trate the idea and never so much as to overload the reader. The ignorant will 
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find all clear and comprehensible and the learned will not find much to quarrel 
with. The final chapter inevitably covers ground with which we are dismally 
familiar, but even here the author avoids platitudes. Perhaps, like most Ameri- 
cans, he does not make sufficient allowance for the immense difficulties in the way 
of Western Union. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


THE PoLitics OF FREEDOM. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Introduction by 
Malcolm Muggeridge. London, Heinemann, 1950. xviii+-254 pp. Index. 
8" x5}”". Ios. 6d. 


THE purpose of this book, as described in the Introduction by Mr Malcolm 
Muggeridge, is to deal ‘with a fundamental dilemma of this time—how in an age 
of violence and fanaticism, the liberal virtues of tolerance, forbearance, and the 
pursuit of a humane society may be sustained without playing into the hands of 
Communist or Fascist totalitarians and their dupes’ (p. vii). Mr Schlesinger 
cannot resolve the dilemma, but he has some interesting things to say about 
the failure of the totalitarian systems to guarantee the essential freedoms, about 
the failure of the democracies, and about what can be done to make democracy 
a fighting faith. 

The chapters in which he deals with the implications of the positive problem 
will, undoubtedly, be the most interesting to European readers. In the earlier 
part, Mr Schlesinger is at times guilty of the failings with which he reproaches 
progressives and totalitarians respectively, namely, of woolly-mindedness and 
over-simplification. His weakness for psycho-analytical interpretations of 
human behaviour is partially responsible for both these failings and is, more- 
over, at times irritating. 

Mr Schlesinger’s answer to Communism is ‘the revival of the free Left in 
America and through the world’ (p. 119). This can come only as a result of 
‘unremitting action on many fronts’ (p. 235). On the economic front what is 
needed is the relief of ‘social anxiety’, and for this to be achieved it will be 
necessary for society to limit, or domesticate, the class struggle and to evolve a 
coherent and enterprising policy of State intervention which determines the 
limits of its usefulness. On the political front, it will be necessary to safeguard 
civil rights and liberties, even in the face of the Communist threat to national 
security, without having recourse to ‘the historical pattern’ of ‘hysteria, repres- 
sion, and remorse’ (p. 182). His discussion of this problem as it affects America 
today is refreshingly free of hysteria and his proposals would meet with the 
agreement of most thinking democrats on this side of the Atlantic, as would his 
plea for ‘a technological dynamism to set against the political dynamism of the 
Russians’ (p. 216) particularly in the undeveloped areas. 

Mr Schlesinger concludes that if democracy is not today a fighting faith, one 
at least of the reasons is that it ‘has no defence in depth against the neuroses of 
industrialism’ (p. 228). His concept of political dynamism would therefore in- 
clude, along with the generally recognized political and economic tests of free- 
dom, supplementary tests of economic security, group vitality, and individual 
fulfilment. ‘The problem remains of ordering society so that it will subdue the 
tendencies of industrial organization, produce a wide amount of basic satisfac- 
tion and preserve a substantial degree of individual freedom’ (p. 158). 

Dorotuy PICKLES 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: a Midway Account of the Western World. By Hans 
Kohn. London, Gollancz, 1950. ix-++-242 pp. Index. 8”x5}". 12s. 6d. 


Tuts book might have been called ‘From mid-century to mid-century’, for it is an 
account of the progress, or rather the perversion, of political ideals from the 
shallow fraternal optimism of the revolutions of 1848 down to the present day. 
The titles of some of the chapters—‘Nationalism’, ‘The Cult of Force’, ‘The De- 
thronement of Reason’, ‘Prussianism and Romanticism’, ‘Imperialism’ , ‘Racial- 
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ism’, ‘Fascism’, ‘Communism’, ‘Democracy’, ‘Co-operation’, and ‘Federation’— 
indicate the course of the argument. There have been many books on the same 
lines, but this is a good book by a writer who knows the ground he covers. 

Dr Kohn finds the first villain of the piece in Arminius, who prevented Rome 
from conquering Germany. German civilization has been borrowed from the 
West and spoilt in the borrowing; Russian civilization has been borrowed from 
Germany and further spoilt. 

The final chapter is among the most interesting. Dr Kohn compares the 
Western attitudes to the oncoming of the First, the Second, and the (hypo- 
thetical) Third World Wars and concludes on a hopeful note. In the current 
pessimism as contrasted with the optimism of the two previous occasions he 
diagnoses a reasonable probability that the third war will not occur. For the 
cold war however he sees no termination in the near future. The author writes in 
America and his attitude to British policy, and in particular to Neville Chamber- 
lain, is generous and, in the reviewer’s opinion, just. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


THE HERITAGE OF THE REFORMATION. By Wilhelm Pauck. Glencoe, IIl., 
Free Press; Boston, Mass., Beacon Press, 1950. 312 pp. Index. (Phoenix 
Series. Ed. by James Luther Adams.) 83?” x5#?”". $4. 


Is there an essential connexion between Protestantism and democracy; how far 
is the modern history of Germany due to the abiding influence of Martin Luther; 
can democracy survive without the support of religious enthusiasm, and is one 
to look for this enthusiasm to some revival of the Christian Churches, and if so, 
of which? The consideration of such political issues leads straight to theological 
questions. Dr Pauck’s book is a thesis of first-class importance to those who 
would grasp the genius of Protestantism; it is a theological not a political work; 
it is both learned and lucid; the author is able to understand and sympathetic- 
ally interpret points of view which are not his own. His book may be most 
warmly commended as containing theological prolegomena to the study of the 
contemporary political scene. 
N. MICKLEM 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


How CAN WE THE PEOPLE ACHIEVE A JUST PEACE? Selected Speeches, Second 
Annual Session, Mount Holyoke College Institute on the United Nations, 
June 26-July 23, 1949. Preface by Everett D. Hawkins. Mimeographed. 
South Hadley, Mass., Mount Holyoke College, 1949. vili+254 pp. 
9" x6". $2. 

REPRINTED speeches tend to be dull, platitudinous, and verbose. Here, how- 

ever, is an exception. These thirty-five speeches were made at a four-week 

session of an American summer school in Massachusetts. The speakers made up 
an impressive team both individually and as representatives of many nations. 

Each addressed himself or herself to a particular subject, and kept generalities 

toa minimum, The result is a book full of meat, and covering most of the world’s 

outstanding problems. 

Eleven Ps the speeches selected refer to Europe; they include French and 
American commentaries on Germany, a brisk but accurate account of Britain’s 
relations with her nearest neighbours, a history of the Atlantic Treaty, which 
carries authority as coming from one of its founding fathers, Mr Lester Pearson, 
and two useful papers on Europe’s economic problems. Asia is represented by 
General Carlos Romulo, Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Dr Palar of Indonesia, 
Professor Bayard Dodge of the American University in Beirut, and three well- 
qualified American observers; in this section it is refreshing to find an admirable 
survey of current problems in the Arab world which does not devote itself en- 
tirely to Palestine. But the speeches which the title of the volume lead one to 
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expect are, of course, those which deal with world organization for peace. Sir 
Alexander Cadogan here contributes a lucid statement on security and arma- 
ments, and Mr John Hancock a straightforward American view on atomic- 
energy control; while very useful suggestions on the development and reform of 
the United Nations are put forward by Cord Meyer and Ely Culbertson. The 
clear consensus of thought among the speakers is that United Nations must 
be given more and more authority and developed into something which it would 
not be misleading to call a world government. 


ANDREW Boyp 


GEO-ECONOMIC REGIONALISM AND WORLD FEDERATION. By Maurice Parmelee. 
New York, Exposition Press, 1950. xi+-137 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 
8?" x54". $2.50. 
Dr PARMELEE is sceptical about recent arrangements for international co- 
operation. He thinks that they are too much concerned with financial matters 
and minor details, and make no real provision for a permanent world govern- 
ment. To carry things a little further, he submits a programme that is wider in 
scope. The world, for planning purposes, is to be divided into several large 
regions defined by such criteria as climate and natural resources, actual and 
potential industries, flows of trade, and so on. The delineation naturally creates 
a host of problems, but Dr Parmelee is convinced that with the help of 
ecographic indices and similar devices rational planning areas can be formed. 
Once this is settled, all nations are to cede a portion of their sovereignty to the 
new regional authorities whose function it would be to construct social and 
economic plans. A world authority would have to approve, and to fit together, 
these plans, and would ‘create of them a master plan for the world as a whole’ 
(p. 49). Long lists are given of the planning tasks to be taken in hand, but it is 
left to the reader to imagine how the job is to be done. It is all rather naive, and 
not very profitable. 


K. MARTIN 


THE SURVIVAL OF POLITICAL MAN: a Study in the Principles of International 
Order. By Errol E. Harris. Johannesburg, Witwatersrand University 
Press, 1950. xi+225 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83” x53”. 20s. 


Tuts book presents the now orthodox case for world federal government associ- 
ated with the names of Mr Clarence Streit, Mr Lionel Curtis, and others, based on 
the interpretation of the role of national sovereignty in international society pro- 
pounded by Professor Keeton and Dr Schwarzenberger. Both in its arguments 
and conclusions it bears a strong resemblance to Mr Emery Reves’s The Anatomy 
of Peace, but in style and presentation it is altogether less aggressive and 
polemical. As befits a Lecturer in Philosophy, Mr Harris develops his radical 
thesis with persuasive moderation, coherently marshalling the views of many 
past and contemporary political theorists in the process. By so doing he has 
produced a book of considerable value to anyone desirous of understanding the 
philosophy of world federalism today. He parts company with Messrs Streit 
and Curtis, and the whole school of ‘nuclear’ world federalists, when he con- 
demns as ‘malicious madness’ (p. 184) any attempt to form an initial federation 
excluding Soviet Russia. He therefore accentuates for himself the central 
dilemma of all world federalists: how can the power of national sovereignty be 
broken, when its very exercise destroys in the people of every nation that 
world-mindedness without which its overthrow is impossible? All that Mr 
Harris can say, and quite justifiably, on this is that his task (as a theorist) ends 
with pointing the way to peace; but he goes as far as to express the belief, which 
he develops in a highly interesting final chapter, that without moral inspiration 
and dynamic no peace plan can succeed, and this depends upon the re-birth of 
religion and philosophy in harmony with scientific discovery. 
ALAN DE RUSETT 
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LAW 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR AUSLANDISCHES OFFENTLICHES RECHT UND VOLKERRECHT. 
Band XIII, no. 1, February 1950. Ed. by Carl Bilfinger for the Max-Planck- 
Institut fiir auslandisches dffentliches Recht und Vélkerrecht. Stuttgart, 
Kohlhammer, 1950. iv-+248 pp. 93”x7". DM. 16. 


IN re-editing this Journal which ceased publication in 1945, Professor Bilfinger, 
the director of the Max Planck Institute, carries on the great tradition estab- 
lished by Viktor Bruns some twenty-five years ago. Bruns saw the task of the 
Journal—and his words are as true today as they were then—in ‘establishing a 
forum to discuss the conflict between national subjectivism and the demands of 
international objectivism’ (p. 24). The highest tribute that can be paid to the 
first issue of the Journal after its reappearance is the genuine endeavour to give 
pride of place to what Bruns called ‘international objectivism’ (pp. 27-56). 


In his article, ‘Peace through the Balance of Power?’ Professor Bilfinger 
traces the history of the efforts of European Powers between the Peace of 
Utrecht and the reign of Napoleon III to preserve the peace of Europe by 
establishing a balance of power. It may be that the author has advisedly omitted 
the word ‘Europe’, for few will doubt that the same forces are at work today, 
except that the stage is the world and no longer Europe. 

Professor Bilfinger reminds us of what Stalin said to Sir Stafford Cripps in 
1940: that ‘the so-called European Balance of Power has hitherto oppressed not 
only Germany, but also the Soviet Union and that, therefore, the Soviet Union 
will take all measures to prevent the re-establishment of the old Balance of 
Power in Europe’ (p. 28). 

A. H. Feller, the director of the United Nations Legal Department, gives an 
account of the work of the United Nations. His article, ‘The United Nations— 
Appraisal and Forecast’ (in English), is a sober appraisal of the successful 
efforts of the United Nations to preserve peace and not—nor need it be—an 
apology for the lack of miracles so far achieved. 

R. Stédter contributes an article, ‘International Law and World Economy’, 
and points out that world trade has moved in a legal vacuum for too long, and 
that, instead of being regarded as a phenomenon distinct from the science of 
International Law, it should be made, part of that science. The special agencies 
of the United Nations are ideally suited to achieve that object. 

Professor Michel Mouskhély, in ‘Treaties and Laws in the French Consti- 
tutional System of 1946’ (in French), deals with a rather more specialized sub- 
ject: the legal significance of certain provisions of the new French Constitution 
in relation to the Charter of the United Nations and customary rules of Inter- 
national Law. 

An article of considerable interest on a subject which has not received the 
attention and publicity it deserves is contributed by H. Strebel: ‘The Geneva 
Conventions of 12th August, 1940, Questions of their Field of Application’. 
The problems raised are of vital imiportance in the event of an armed conflict of 
the future, and it is to the credit of the international Red Cross that several 
conferences were called between 1947 and 1949 to consider the application of the 
Laws of War to conflicts between established Governments and rebel forces, the 
extension of protection for prisoners of war, irregulars, partisans, and the 
civilian populations of occupied countries. Many other problems are discussed, 
and it is hoped that this and related subjects will receive the increased attention 
of Governments at an early date. 


In the second part of the Journal, which is devoted to ‘Reports and Docu- 
ments’, Dr Weiss deals with the historical developments leading to the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, and Dr Meisler with the views expressed by 
various non-German authors on the legal status of present-day Germany. These 
views may be divided into three main categories: the view that Germany has 
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ceased to exist as an independent State and that the Allies exercise a ‘con- 
dominium’ over her territory; the view that Germany still exists as a State, but 
that the Allies exercise a right of occupation sui generis, viz., outside the pro- 
visions of the Hague Convention; and finally, the view that the occupation of 
Germany is an occupatio bellica within the ambit of the Hague Convention. 
Whatever view may be accepted in theory, it can be said that in practice the 
occupation of Germany is not an occupatio bellica in the strict sense of that term. 


Pages 186-248 of the Journal contain reviews of books and periodicals pub- 
lished in Germany and abroad. As far as can be judged, these reviews cover the 
most important publications; their quality is of the same high standard as the 
other contributions. 

International lawyers everywhere will be glad to see the reappearance of this 
Journal whose editor and contributors are carrying on the work of its founder in 
the same high tradition to which the world outside Germany has become accus- 
tomed. We may hope with confidence that it will remain the exponent in 
Germany of internationalism in its true sense. 

F. Honic 


THE LAW OF THE UNITED Nations: a Critical Analysis of Its Fundamental 
Problems. By Hans Kelsen. London, Stevens for the London Institute of 
World Affairs, 1950. xvii-++-903 pp. Index. 10”x6". {5 5s. 


TuIs is an elephantine book; over goo long, close-printed pages and nearly half 
a million words, devoted to a critical analysis of the Charter of the United 
Nations and the essentially legal interpretation of its provisions. Professor Hans 
Kelsen is a world-famous jurist, the founder of the Vienna School of Juris- 
prudence, formerly Professor in German universities and at Geneva, and now 
holding the Chair of Political Science in the University of California. He writes 
with clearness and exactitude and brings a devastating logic to bear upon the 
vague provisions of the Charter. Professor Kelsen’s object is not only to expose 
the flaws, but also to show how to improve the Law of the United Nations. 

In a short introduction he explains with refreshing frankness the funda- 
mental character of legal interpretation. It is a common mistake to present a 
political convenience as a logical necessity; and in fact any meaning which can 
be put on a vague provision of the Charter may possibly become law in the 
particular case. He brings out also that the legal instrument has a life inde- 
pendent of the wishes and expectations of those who created it. That has been 
abundantly proved already by the work of the Security Council and the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. It is refreshing to read his analysis of the 
clauses in the Charter dealing with Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. 
Without some machinery for implementing the Rights, Declaration and 
Covenant are of little value. For a right is of legal importance only if there is a 
corresponding legal obligation which can be enforced. 

The book does not deal with the political and economic functions of the 
United Nations, but only with those parts of the Charter which impose obliga- 
tions and confer rights upon States and persons. Within its own field it is a 
masterly commentary which the student will do well to consult constantly, for 
the sharpening of his mind, as well as for the understanding of the provisions. 

NoRMAN BENTWICH 


L’UNITE EUROPEENNE PAR L’INTERCITOYENNETE. By Roger Picard. Paris, 
Editions Spid, 1948. 117 pp. 7” 4%". Frs. 100. 

Tuis little essay advocates that a convention should be made between countries 

with a background of similar political and legal ideas which would allow the 

citizens of each to enjoy all the rights of citizenship while resident within each 

other’s territories, should they wish to do so. Tourists, however, will not be able 

to claim these benefits. The author claims that this scheme will permit an easy 
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solution to be found for many of the problems of private international law. He 
mentions in particular the struggle for predominance between /a loi territoriale 
and Ja lot nationale. This is an unfamiliar problem to English lawyers, but M. 
Picard’s suggestions will no doubt be helpful on the Continent. He is more 
modest than many proposers of similar schemes when he suggests that its initial 
operation be limited to the sixteen European countries benefiting under the 
Marshall Plan, but he does not consider the lessons to be learnt from the British 
Commonwealth, which has had some experience in these matters. (It would also 
have been interesting to have had M. Picard’s views on Mr Churchill’s famous 
offer of June 1940.) No doubt the failure to mention these questions means that 
the book was written for a Continental audience, and not that French lawyers 
are as insular as we in England are supposed to be. 


R. F. V. HEuston 


THE U.N. By-PAssEs THE INTERNATIONAL COURT AS THE COUNCIL’s ADVISER, 
A STUDY IN CONTRIVED FRUSTRATION. By Louis B. Wehle. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Law Review, 1950. pp. 285-319. (Vol. 9, no. 
3.) 104” x 63”. No price. 

Tuts study of the advisory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice is 
not very satisfactory. The author contends that the provision of Article 96(1) of 
the Charter of the United Nations to the effect that ‘the Security Council may 
request the International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion on any legal 
question’ must be given a mandatory meaning. It cannot be said that he ade- 
quately proves that contention. He-admits that travaux preparatoires do not 
support his interpretation of the Charter, but would exclude them on the ground 
that political machinations were responsible for votes cast at San Francisco. It 
is difficult to prove that these votes did not represent the intentions of the 
parties. 

Mr Wehle assumes that all matters should be submitted to judicial deter- 
mination. But it may be argued that, at a time when international political 
institutions are in their infancy, it is desirable that concepts such as ‘domestic 
jurisdiction’ should be developed by the practice of political organs. Problems 
such as these require discussion. 


FELICE MORGENSTERN 


SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


THE STORY OF ATOMIC ENERGY. By Frederick Soddy. London, Nova Atlantis, 

1949. viii+136 pp. Diagrams. Index. 113” x 83”. 20s. 
Tuts book appeared first in the form of articles published in the weekly journal 
Engineering between the months of October 1947 and May 1948. This no doubt 
accounts for the fact that the atomic bomb which the author describes is that 
based on the heavy element uranium, which he tells us in his preface he regards 
as the most satanic in the long history of human discovery ; and not on the yet 
unproved, but conceivable, claims made for its even more ‘satanic’ rival the 
hydrogen bomb. 

The story which the author tells has now become very familiar, even to the 
layman; what distinguishes it from its predecessors is the claim to its having 
been written by the sole survivor of the pioneers concerned with the original 
discovery and recognition of atomic energy. On the prospect of any extensive 
civil use of this form of energy, Professor Soddy has little that is encouraging to 
say. He sees many practical difficulties which he thinks.it must prove hard 
indeed to overcome, though he is willing to admit, in his concluding chapter, 
that if, and when, the world’s present fuel resources give out, the knowledge 
already acquired should be capable of being developed, at a price, as at least a 
partial and useful substitute. 
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For the better control of the present dangerous situation the author agrees 
with Sir Henry Dale that a useful step would be the outlawry by the scientists 
themselves of all forms of ‘total war’. But would that lofty ideal make an 
equal appeal on both sides of the iron curtain? 

H. E. WIMPERIS 


ECONOMICS 


INDIVIDUALISM AND ECONOMIC ORDER. By Friedrich A. Hayek. London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1949. vii+271 pp. 8?”x5}”". 12s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR HAYEK, a distinguished economist of the Viennese school of Wieser 
and Béhm-Bawerk, is best known to the general public as the author of The Road 
to Serfdom. The present volume, consisting of twelve essays (articles and 
addresses) dated at intervals between 1935 and 1946, is mainly concerned with an 
exposition, on a more scholarly plane than the above-mentioned work, of various 
aspects of its author’s liberal position. 

The main theme with which the essays are concerned is the relationship 
between individual freedom and social (particularly economic) order, i.e. the 
reality and mode of operation of Adam Smith’s ‘Invisible Hand’. 

The keynote is struck in the first essay, in which Professor Hayek distin- 
guishes between two historical schools of individualism, the ‘false’ (that of 
Descartes, the Encyclopaedists, and Rousseau) which exaggerates the powers of 
individual human reason and leads in practice either to anarchism or to collec- 
tivism, and the ‘true’ (that of Mandeville; Burke, Adam Smith, de Tocqueville, 
and Acton) whose advocacy of individual liberty is based on a realization of 
limitations of the human intellect and hence of the impossibility of directing 
from the centre, in accordance with rational precepts, the multifarious aspects of 
human life in society. This school of true individualism, to which our author 
himself adheres, lays great emphasis on the importance, for the reconciliation of 
liberty and order, of well-constructed institutions and social conventions (e.g. 
private property) which have grown up naturally in the course of history. This 
applies not only to economic life but also to such other aspects of social co-opera- 
tion as law, morals, language, etc. 

This exposition, though impressive, raises a question in the mind of the 
reviewer, as to whether the case for economic individualism does not lose much 
of its force by being equated with the case of Burkean empiricism and anti- 
rationalism in other aspects of social and political life. The motives for dis- 
trusting centralized control and planning may be similar in the economic and 
social spheres respectively. But there is no parallel between the manner in 
which the market mechanism brings order out of the chaos of individual actions 
in the economic sphere and that by which, say, the growth of a customary 
common law brings order out of the chaos of individual impulses in other 
spheres. 

Three very interesting essays (the second, the fourth, and the sixth) deal with 
what might be called the mobilization of knowledge—how to bring the economic- 
ally relevant knowledge scattered throughout the population to bear in the 
most effective way. How this happens is, as he points out, one of the most 
important questions of fact implicit in economic theory, and one which the 
economic theorist is apt to brush aside on the assumption that all participants 
in the market possess ‘perfect knowledge’ or ‘perfect foresight’. He shows that 
institution of exchange and the process of competition provide a marvellous 
mechanism for minimizing the amount of knowledge which any individual need 
possess in order to act efficiently, and in combining the knowledge, particularly 
the knowledge of particular facts as distinct from knowledge of scientific laws, 
which is inevitably scattered among a multitude of individuals. 

The three (to the reviewer) most fascinating essays in the book are those 
which deal with the problem of economic calculation in a Socialist economy. 
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Professor Hayek shows that advocates of Socialism have passed through three 
phases of thought on this subject and that their progress from each phase to the 
next has taken place under the stimulus of the criticism of economists, in par- 
ticular those of the Austrian school. The first phase consisted in a blank ignor- 
ance of the fact that allocating resources between different uses in a Socialist 
economy constituted a problem having any relationship to the problems of 
value described in bourgeois economic science. The second phase was reached 
when Socialist economists recognized the affinity between the economic problem 
under capitalism and under Socialism, but imagined that the latter could be 
solved very largely through the central planning authority giving quantitative 
precision to demand-and-supply equations of the type used in general theory of a 
competitive economy, though the advocates of this solution usually introduced 
actual markets for labour and for consumer goods to give workers and con- 
sumers freedom of choice. This solution, however, clearly failed to meet the 
arguments of economists such as Weber and Mises who emphasized the impos- 
sibility of centralizing knowledge of all the relevant data, and hence the imprac- 
ticability of rational central planning of economic resources. The third phase of 
socialist thought, expressed by economists like Dickinson, Lange, and Lerner to 
meet the arguments of the liberal school, advocates a decentralized form of 
Socialism, with relatively small units of control, competing, though under 
public ownership, on markets or quasi-markets. Professor Hayek points out 
quite rightly that the irreducible minimum of central control under Socialism, 
viz., the central control over the distribution of capital funds (and capital goods) 
between different socialized units of management, involves many of the same 
problems as central control over current production and consumption, but he 
exaggerates the extent to which this remaining difficulty stultifies the whole 
solution, and he fails to observe how irrational and liable to error is the process of 
investment under any economic system so far existent or considered. 

A topic of great current importance is touched upon in a short essay on 
Inter-State Federation in which Professor Hayek demonstrates the undoubted 
antinomy which exists between centralized control over economic life and the 
process of political and economic integration of previously independent sovereign 
States by the method of federation. 

Professor Ilayek, though his pursuit of a somewhat lonely intellectual path 
sometimes leads him into indefensible positions, is one of our most original 
thinkers on social questions, and, despite his comparative isolation, one of the 
most important formative intellectual forces of our time. 

J. M. FLEMING 


STAFF PAPERS. Vol. I, no. 1. Foreword by Gutt, Managing Director, I.M.F., 
Washington, D.C., International Monetary Fund, 1950. 173 pp. Tables. 

9” x6". $1.50. 
THE International Monetary Fund possesses a considerable staff of very able 
economists whose job it is to analyse the current situation from the point of view 
of the policies of the Fund. Much of the work of this talented team must neces- 
sarily remain secret. But with the appearance of Staff Papers, which it is 
intended to publish three times a year, a number of papers by the staff of the 
Fund are made available to the public. The papers in this issue are of high quality, 
and if this standard is maintained, this publication will soon become a standard 
‘learned journal’ indispensable to all students of international financial problems. 
The current issue starts off with an excellent introductory paper by Mr 
Bernstein on ‘Latent Inflation: Problems and Policies’ which should be useful to 
the interested layman as well as to the trained expert. Mr Horsefield elaborates 
and applies to certain countries of Western Europe a suggestive technique for 
measuring inflationary pressures. Mr Polak and Mr Chang analyse theoretic- 
ally, and give practical illustrations of, the conditions in which an exchange 
depreciation is likely to be effective in reducing the prices of the products of the 
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depreciating country relatively to the prices of the products of other countries. 
Mr Carlson and Mr Woodley give us a long and informative description of the 
position of the E.C.A. Programme in the make-up of the imports of the receiving 
countries and of the exports of the United States. Mr Hexner provides an inter- 
pretation of the clauses of the Charter of the proposed International Trade 
Organization which concern the relationships between the Organization and the 
Fund. Mr McLeod has produced a slighter paper on ‘Local Currency Proceeds of 
an Import Surplus’; and Mr Ahumada and Mr Nataf provide estimates of recent 
changes in the terms of trade of some Latin American countries. 
J. E. MEADE 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC PLANNING: a Study prepared for the Fabian 
Society. By W. Arthur Lewis. London, Dennis Dobson, 1950. 128 pp. 
8" x 52”. 7s. 6d. 

Tuis book is a study prepared for the Fabian Society by an academic economist 

of high reputation and moderate Socialist views. It is not primarily a contribu- 

tion to the ‘planning versus laissez faire’ controversy, though it opens with a brief 
introductory statement of those weaknesses and deficiencies in the market 
economy which appear to demand corrective State action. The main weak- 

nesses listed are inequality of income, the inhumanity of the wage relation, a 

propensity to unemployment and an unbalanced foreign trade, and an inability 

to cope with large changes. 

Given that the correction of these weaknesses is the main objective of State 
planning, what are the proper planning methods to use? It is to this question 
that the book is mainly addressed. Professor Lewis is a passionate advocate of 
planning by monetary inducement rather than by physical control and, chapter 
by chapter, he works out what this preference would involve in the different 
planning spheres—of money, investment, foreign trade, mobility, control of 
industry. Wherever any choice exists, he comes down firmly on the side of the 
tax, the subsidy, or the exchange-rate movement against the licence, the quota 
or the price control. 

It is a stimulating book. Professor Lewis has a fresh, original mind, and 
constantly comes out with unconventional suggestions of a rewardingly thought- 
provoking character. He is at his best when discussing what degree of planning 
is necessary to achieve any given social objective. 

But he is much less convincing when discussing the actual mechanics of 
planning. He assumes with far too little argument that his favourite financial 
devices (changes in taxes, subsidies, or exchange-rates) are always feasible, and 
always instantly effective; he assumes, therefore, an immense sensitivity to 
price-changes, and a high degree of flexibility and mobility of resources. There 
is a distinctly academic flavour about his picture of resources moving swiftly at 
the margin in response to some subtly-chosen change in taxation. Despite this, 
the book is full of genuinely constructive suggestions of a serious kind, and is far 
superior to most of the recent literature on this subject. 

C. A. R. CROSLAND 


DRAFT INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT ON TIN, Marcu 1950. Preface by William 
Fox. The Hague, International Tin Study Group, 1950. 22 pp. 11}” x 83”. 
5s. 

Trin occupies an exceptional position among the metals. There are many 

engineering uses for which no satisfactory substitute for tin has been found, and 

at the same time its occurrence in nature is exceedingly local, and several of 
the chief industrial countries possess no tin ores. As the purposes for which tin is 
essential include some of the highest military importance, it is regarded as a key 
metal. Germany and Austria have no deposits of tin, and Bolivia and Thailand 
occupy a position in this respect out of all importance to their population and 
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general trade. Tin has therefore been the subject of much diplomatic negotiation, 
and an international agreement is essential. The present draft, which does not as 
yet commit any nation, provides for the international control of exports by a 
council, and for the operation of a buffer stock under the control of a manager 
who has to keep an account of all transactions in tin and to distribute the sums 
derived from sales. Provisions are suggested for checking monopolies and for 
limiting consumption if necessary. Each contributing Government is to have a 
representative on the International Tin Council, the suggested constitution of 
which is laid down in detail. 


C. H. DEscu 


REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY PROBLEMS, 1949. By the U.N. Interim 
Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity Arrangements. 
London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1950. viii+-76 pp. Tables. 11” x 
84”. 4s. 6d. 

THE main features emerging from this study are the increase in the production 

of certain commodities in war-devastated areas, the decline in ‘pent-up’ demand, 

and the effect of currency difficulties on international trade. An outline is given 
of recent intergovernmental action taken with regard to commodity problems, 
together with the text of existing international agreements. Summaries are 
given in the appendixes of current trends more especially concerning inter- 
national trade and price movements for twenty-two of the more important 
commodities. 

D. P. ETLINGER 


FROM THE GROUND UP: an Outline of Real Economy. By Jorian Jenks. Intro- 
duction by H. J. Massingham. London, Hollis & Carter, 1950. xiii+226 pp. 
Index. 8}” x 5#”. I2s. 6d. 


Last year the rich blossom of romanticism came to us from the wide plains of 
the Western dust bowl when William Vogt led us away from the shattering of 
the hydrologic cycle to the road of survival. We are now provided with a 
domestic edition of Vogt’s inflated theme of soil destruction and declining food 
production by Jorian Jenks who takes us ‘away from the tensile machine com- 
plex towards a re-integration of ecological patterns’ (p. 163). He attempts to 
‘exchange the nineteenth-century concept of lateral development, whether 
centrifugal or centripetal, for one of vertical growth, from physical roots to 
spiritual aspirations—from husbandry, through home and community, to a 
spiritual concept of civilization’ (p. 171). 

In some hundred of the pages, the author gives his own version of economic 
history from Quesnay to the last phases of our mechanical age, and of social 
relationship in farming from capture to cultivation and from ‘agri-culture’ to 
‘agri-industry’. He finds little commendable, but sees mainly destruction and 
disintegration. Everything inorganic is evil as it destroys the ecological 
pattern of real life which is based on humus and husbandry. As to the role of 
women in modern society, the author finds that the industrial revolution, ‘con- 
verted them from auxiliaries into competitors of the chief family bread-winner, 
and thus initiated that discord between the sexes which now centres about the 
theory of sex-equality’ (p. 48). The common man, in the author’s view, has no 
ecological or cultural ties. ‘Broadly speaking, democracy is predominantly 
quantitative, while aristocracy is essentially qualitative’ (p. 27). In the con- 
cluding chapter the author describes himself as having always been ‘conscious 
of the ties of blood and soil’ (p. 214). ‘Just as Norman feudalism and French 
liberalism were hammered into workable shape on the British anvil, so now it 
should be the turn of German socialism’ (p. 215). The Myth of the Twentieth 
Century does not seem to be dead yet. 

W. KLattT 
oo 
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Ext Nuevo ORDEN Economico. By Joaquin del Soto Hidalgo. Madrid, pub- 
lished by the author, 1949. 124 pp. 63#”9}”". No price. 


It is a long time since the cause of guild Socialism was heard, and it seems fitting 
that the cry for some sort of approach to it should come from Spain where 
anarchism and the desire for regulation and order have been traditionally uneasy 
companions. Don Joaquin begins with a lament for the stability of the Middle 
Ages, where ethical considerations enforced ‘fair’ economies, and ‘democratic’ 
feeling reigned in, say, master and apprentice relationships which had none of 
the servility inherent in capitalist society. But the need for large-scale capital 
demands some solution which avoids the conflicts of the profit-motivated world, 
as well as the subservience to an all-mighty State—the hall-mark of Communism, 
in the author’s view. He presents a new economic order where international 
economic relations are simplified because the various national economies are 
insulated from each other, the insulation being achieved by cutting the link 
between the external and internal currencies. The former is to be tied to the 
gold reserve of each nation and is to finance its imports and be acquired by its 
exports; the latter is to have as its backing the nation’s ‘productive force’. This 
is where the guild Socialism comes in: in this new order, groups of worker’s units, 
organized functionally and endowed with the necessary technical and economic 
specialists, will have the opportunity of drawing from a National Bank of Work 
the credits necessary to the fulfilment of their various projects, passed and 
checked by the Board of the Bank as well as by its various specialists. Once the 
credit is given, the various producing units are to market their goods as in the 
present system. The sum total of the credits will form the total internal cur- 
rency in circulation, and be issued part passu with the approval of the various 
projects, this currency being withdrawn in the period of amortizements which 
would follow the completion of production. There are in this scheme the usual 
defects of ‘Social Credit’ theory but it is also specially vulnerable in that, al- 
though it attempts to avoid the ‘tyranny of totalitarian Communism and 
planning’, it nevertheless leaves a good deal of responsibility to the bank which 
has to make such elementary decisions as the share-out between consumption 
and investment, and the profitability of various investments. Further, there is 
no guarantee that within the various groupings there will not develop the same 
concentration of power as has led to capitalism, and that this corporate State 
(shades of Fascism!) will not be likely to lead to sectional contests of interests. 
Some of the statements in the book such as ‘that the devaluation of the pound is 
likely to have the same effects for the world in the economic sphere, as those of 
the atom bomb in the general’ (p. 105), seem rather exaggerated. It can be said 
of this thesis, as of many others of this prophetic type that, although as a prac- 
tical guide to policy they are not likely to have much success, some of the ideas 
are worth pursuing. Thus, in the development of backward areas, a lot could be 
done by assisting local crafts and industries on a small scale (a definitely econo- 
mic proposition with the widespread use of hydro-electric power) without start- 
ing off with industrialization programmes concerned solely with large-scale 
units. 
I, H. Ercas 


OIL IN THE MODERN WorRLD. By Naj Narain Gupta. Foreword by N. V. 
Gadgil. Allahabad. Kitab Mahal, 1950. 14+170 pp. Illus. Tables. 
go?” x64". Rs. 8. $2. 15s. 

Mr Gupta’s book, presumably addressed to Indian readers, will give them a fair 

volume of information regarding oil resources and operations. He covers, 

briefly and in terms of almost naive simplicity (and with numerous errors of fact 
and figures), the production and transport of oil, and has something to say about 
oil deposits in most countries of the world. It must be remarked, however, that 
his distribution of space is curiously unequal: United States oil has three pages, 
India and Burma have forty! Mr Gupta’s information seems to be derived from 
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popular works and magazine articles, but of very varying dates. He has figures 
for the production of some territories for 1944, of others for 1947 and 1948, and 
without a hint that a few years make any difference (which, of course, they do by 
scores or hundreds per cent), while his appendixes on refineries and motor- 
vehicle registrations give 1938 figures. In fact, the whole body of his material 
suggests the work of an eager compiler without special knowledge of the oil in- 
dustry or its more authoritative literature: a compiler concerned in his ‘Con- 
clusion’ (and indeed throughout the book) to show that oil in other than govern- 
mental hands is invariably a source of international strife as well as domestic 
oppression: and that ‘the only solution . . . reasonable and sound and which . .. 
can ... bid farewell to all conflicts and strifes and ensure a lasting and perma- 
nent peace on the oil front, is the evolution of a ‘‘new Order in oil” ’. The new 
order is to abolish all concessions, permit exploitation of oil resources only by 
the Government or nationals of the territory where it occurs, finance this opera- 
tion by loans from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, and set up an International Oil Control Council to regulate oil affairs in the 
different countries. There is, no doubt, a school of thought which inclines to 
Mr Gupta’s views, but it cannot be felt that the contents or style of the present 
book will inspire much confidence in them. 
S. H. LoncricG 


DEMOGRAPHY 


A DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF THE BRITISH COLONIAL Empire. Vol. II: South 
Africa High Commission Territories, East Africa, Mauritius, Seychelles. 
By R. R. Kuczynski. London and New York, Oxford University Press for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1949. x-+-983 pp. Tables. 
Index. 9?” x63”. 75s. $13. 
TuIs second volume of Dr Kuczynski’s monumental survey, of which the first 
volume appeared in 1948,' completes the demographic analysis of the British 
Colonial territories in Africa and carries the study on to Mauritius and the 
Seychelles. Although the death of the author occurred while the final proofs of 
this volume were going through the press, it is fortunate that the remaining 
two volumes of the survey will appear through the efforts of his daughter 
and former research assistant, Dr Brigitte Long. 

Like its predecessor, this volume deals in turn with the various territories 
under the main heads of census-taking, total population, composition of native 
and non-native population, birth and death registration, and fertility, mortality, 
and population growth. In each main section an elaborate list of sources is 
quoted. The enormous mass of detail in the book is handled with a simplicity 
which often conceals the author’s subtle treatment and which makes for sur- 
prisingly easy reading. As before the author contents himself primarily with 
analysis and is very restrained in his general statements. Certain broad prin- 
ciples do however emerge from the study. The first is his stress on the im- 
portance of census-taking as the basic means of obtaining reliable information 
about the population. He points out that for Somaliland no census of the native 
population has as yet been taken and that while from 1907 onwards the native 
population has been usually put at about 344,700 this has probably been merely 
a guess—more recently it is thought to approximate to double this figure. In 
Kenya no general census of the population had been carried out before 1948 and 
the author’s view is that the large sums spent on the registration of Africans with 
the idea that this might be more trustworthy than a census was illusory. What- 
ever be the value of the scheme for identification purposes this finger-print 
record is demographically inadequate because of evasion and retention on the 
record of a large number of deceased registered natives whose deaths were not 
reported. Dr Kuczynski argues that ‘If one-tenth of the amount spent for regis- 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, January 1949, pp. 83-4. 
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tration purposes had been used for taking a native census our knowledge not 
only of the number of natives of registration age but of the total native popula- 
tion would be incomparably greater than it is today’ (p. 143). Where a census 
has been taken, but the results not published in detail, the author is equally 
severe. Regarding the 1931 census of Uganda, which on account of alleged in- 
accuracies and inconsistencies omitted the statistician’s report in favour of an 
elaborate set of tables, he writes ‘I am not aware of any other census publication 
where paper has been wasted in such a futile manner’ (p. 233). On many occa- 
sions it is pointed out how inadequate is the system of registration of African 
births and deaths. Even in Uganda where the collection of vital statistics is in 
theory of a high order much depends on the competence and conscientiousness of 
the chiefs who check the returns. Dr Kuczynski is of the opinion that if the 
administration had been seriously interested in getting accurate complete vital 
statistics the returns could have been greatly improved by sending back for 
query the forms in which fallacious returns are already noticeable. On age and 
sex ratios also the author gives valuable correction to many official statements. 
He points out, for example, that for many years in Kenya the practice of calcu- 
lating the proportion of sexes in the African population was to assume on the 
authority of Sir Arthur Newsholme that the males constitute 47 per cent of the 
population. The author points out that what Newsholme actually indicated 
were provisional figures of the estimated age distribution of the population of 
England and Wales in June 1921, when the low proportion of males was due to 
the preceding war. He also shows that the data for 1931 submitted to the Kenya 
Land Commission do not show such a preponderance of adult females, indicating 
a ratio of about 106 women to 100 men instead of the estimated 120 to 100. As 
regards the proportion of children to adults he shows that estimates for parts of 
Kenya, which assume about 40 per cent of children in the population, are 
nothing but wild guesses and do not, as assumed, bear any relation to the rate of 
increase in the number of adults. ‘It depends on fertility, mortality and migra- 
tions; it may be very high even if the number of adults decreases, and it may be 
very low even if the number of adults increases’ (p. 153). The author concludes 
that the official estimates of the sex and age composition of the African popula- 
tion of Kenya as a whole, which form the basis of all official estimates of the 
available labour supply and of the effectiveness of the native registration ordi- 
nance, are mere guesses. Interesting observations are also made on the demo- 
graphic aspects of labour migration. It is pointed out, for instance, that in 
Northern Rhodesia in the nineteen-thirties the birth-rate was near 60 per thou- 
sand, which is enormous even in a country with a large excess of women. It 
was surprising then that the administration was afraid of a declining birth-rate 
owing to the absence from their villages of so many able-bodied men. On the 
whole, however, it is held that all statements concerning the effects of internal 
and external migration are quite uncertain from the evidence available. What 
does appear fairly clear is that for Nyasaland, for example, for many years 
the number of natives employed outside the Protectorate was much larger than 
the administration thought. 

The importance of accurate data on population in territories such as those of 
East Africa is clear from several points of view. Adequate figures are needed as a 
basis for development projects and for a measure of social-survey requirements; 
they are also required to enable the incidence of taxation to be calculated and 
the effects of migrant labour to be estimated. They may also have considerable 
political importance from the point of view of securing adequate representation 
of different groups. For these and other reasons, then, the general trend of Dr 
Kuczynski’s argument for improved data and analysis cannot be over-stressed. 
What perhaps might have been added to this book is some word of appreciation 
for the many officers who have often toiled hard to make their own local censuses 
as complete and accurate as possible. The field difficulties in such circumstances 
are not ignored in the book but they are perhaps under-estimated. 

It is unfortunate that this volume was completed before the census of 1948 
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was taken in the main East African territories. The results of this are not as yet 
fully available, but as compared with the estimate in this book of 144-17 millions 
for 1939 and 17} millions by the end of 1944, the African population would seem 
by 1948 to have reached about 21 millions. Granted that there must be consider- 
able margin for error and that immigration may have risen very greatly it would 
seem however that Dr Kuczynski may have been rather conservative in his 
estimates both of the total population and of the rate of natural increase in these 
territories. Possibly when the series as planned is completed a supplementary 
volume may bring the story up to date. Any modification in the general con- 
clusion would not however affect the very great value of the work as a whole. 
RAYMOND FIRTH 


STUDIES IN PoPULATION: Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Population 
Association of America at Princeton, New Jersey, May 1949. Ed. by 
George F. Mair. Mimeographed. Princeton, University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1949. viii-169 pp. Tables. 10"X7”. 20s. 

A most thought-provoking collection of. population studies has come from 

Princeton University Press. The publication of the Proceedings of the Annual 

Meeting of the Population Association of America, the editor, George F. Mair, 

informs us, is an experiment. The five sections, ‘Application of Demographic 

Data to Current Problems’, ‘Tools for Demographic Research’, ‘Resources of the 

World’s People’, ‘Value Systems and Human Fertility’, and ‘Future Course of 

Research in Fertility’ all contain highly controversial and in some cases provoca- 

tive statements. The latest trend of thought on the usefulness or otherwise of 

the net reproduction rate as a means of forecasting the state of population in a 

given year is amply discussed by T. J. Woofter and John Hajnal. 

In the ‘Value System and Human Fertility’ section Josiah C. Russel attempts 
to analyse views on the family and fertility in the Middle Ages. Like many 
sociologists and economists dealing with social problems in the Middle Ages he 
tends to generalize far too much: medieval society was not nearly so unified as he 
makes it out to be. “The Catholic Value System in Relation to Human Fertility’, 
by the Rev. W. J. Gibbons, S.J., is a most lucid exposition of the Roman 
Catholic Church’s attitude to the reproduction of the human race. Sterility, 
abortion, birth-control, and marriage are the subjects he discusses. His state- 
ments make it perfectly clear where the Catholic stands on these matters today. 
His ample footnotes giving the latest papal and canonical pronouncements on 
these subjects are very helpful. 

John D. Black from Harvard University discusses ‘the relation of population 
increase to the use of the earth’s food producing resources’ (p. 50) in his paper 
on ‘Population and Scarce Food Resources’. He claims to take a more rational 
attitude towards this problem than some of the more sensational ecologists such 
as Vogt or Osborn, whom he accuses of being ‘unable to accept man in his en- 
vironment on the same basis as other forms of life’ (p. 52) and of becoming 
‘confused by the dollars or francs in which the human species registers its sense 
of relative values’ (p. 53). 

Moya Woodside in ‘The Psychiatric Approach to Research Interviewing’ 
makes some pungent remarks on the training of research interviewers. She her- 
self has had the advantage of interviewing both in the United Kingdom and in the 
United States. 

BRIGITTE LONG 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FoREIGN PoLicy 1918-45. Vol. IJ. Germany and 
Czechoslovakia 1937-38. London, H.M.S.O., 1950. Ilxxxv+1070 pp. 
Maps. (Series D, 1937-45.) 10” X6}". 21s. 

Tue Anglo-Franco-American editors are to be congratulated on this, the second, 

fruit of their immense labour in reducing to coherence the more than 400 tons 
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of captured German documents and selecting all the papers that shed any con- 
siderable light upon German policy. Unlike its predecessor, this volume is 
devoted to one topic only—German-Czechoslovak relations and their inter- 
national ramifications. It starts with the first interview between Hodza, the 
Czechoslovak Prime Minister, and Henlein, the Sudeten German leader, on 
16 September 1937, and ends with the Agreement at Munich. For that period 
we are given 676 documents, together with appendixes on the archives and 
organization of the German Foreign Ministry and a biographical list of the 
principal persons mentioned. 

The essential starting-point of the international drama here unfolded is the 
secret conference of Hitler with Neurath and the German service chiefs on 
5 November 1937, when the Fiihrer laid down the necessity of aggressive war by 
Germany in the fairly near future, though leaving himself free to decide when 
and in what order the blows should be struck. The record of that conference, 
known as the Hossbach Memorandum, is printed in Volume I of this series. It 
is so essential that the reader of this volume should bear that memorandum in 
mind that the document might well have been included also in this volume. As 
to other documents already published in connexion with the Nuremberg trials, 
the editors have very rightly included ‘top-secret’ records of Hitler’s conferences 
with his most intimate subordinates and directives to the armed forces. 

This volume contains so much material and does so little to change the 
general picture of German policy and the reactions of other States (though it 
fills in many details of absorbing interest) that this reviewer is somewhat at a 
loss how to handle it. It may suffice if one or two of the details are considered. 

The story is that of the development of Hitler’s plans and of the efforts of 
statesmen and diplomats to read the riddle of his intentions. In Germany there 
were those who saw that his aim was war and protested against it as certain to 
lead to disaster for Germany. That view was bluntly stated by Weizsacker as 
late as the end of August 1938 in a memorandum to Ribbentrop (p. 662). There 
were German diplomatic officials, like Dirksen in London, who worked for a 
peaceful settlement of the Sudeten German question and Anglo-German friend- 
ship. Most awkwardly placed was Eisenlohr in Prague. On 11 March he reported 
to Berlin that the Sudeten German Party (the SdP.) were raising excessive 
demands, ‘which would so hinder settlement and détente as to bring about 
eventual armed conflict with Reich’. He had accordingly sent for Frank and 
informed him of the promises of concessions which he had received from Hodza. 
He added that he had evidence that Frank had subsequently proposed to check 
these statements by making inquiries in Berlin. Eisenlohr asked that neither 
Henlein nor Frank should be received at any German Ministry (p. 155). Five 
days later he reported that he had brought the two SdP. leaders to heel. They 
now understood that they must take their orders from his Legation and from 
nowhere else. They had undertaken to abandon their intransigent line toward 
the Czechoslovak Government ‘which might eventually lead to political com- 
plications’ (p. 170). As Frank, however, did get at an official of the War 
Ministry, Eisenlohr was required by the Foreign Ministry to explain exactly 
what he had said to Frank (p. 177). Eisenlohr gave a straightforward account 
of his insistence that the SdP. should be firm, but moderate, and not demand 
what no Czechoslovak Government could concede; since otherwise the Reich 
would either have to leave them ‘in the lurch or be drawn into armed conflict’ 
(p. 179). On the previous day, 17 March, Henlein had written, through his 
agent in Berlin, requesting an interview with Ribbentrop, at which he asked 
that Eisenlohr should be present (p. 173). Accordingly on 28 March Henlein 
and Frank were in Berlin. Henlein had an interview with Hitler, who instructed 
him to make demands unacceptable to the Czechoslovak Government and assured 
him that no Reich department would be allowed to make difficulties for him 
(p. 198). The next day Ejisenlohr had to attend, with Henlein and Frank, a con- 
ference addressed by Ribbentrop, who laid down that Henlein was to maintain 
the closest possible contact with himself and defined Eisenlohr’s task as merely 
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that of supporting the demands of the SdP. in private talks with the Czecho- 
slovak statesmen (p. 205). 

Eisenlohr’s position must have been difficult after that humiliation. At least 
he was unaware of the role for which he was cast in the directive for the attack 
on Czechoslovakia agreed by Hitler and Keitel on 22 April. The most favoured 
of three methods of opening the attack was as an immediate reprisal for an 
outrage ‘(for example the murder of the German Minister . . .)’ (p. 239). 

Others also working in the dark were Kundt and the negotiating committee 
of the SdP., who seem to have been sincere, if difficult, in their dealings with 
the Czechs, and were disconcerted by Frank, who kept them away from Henlein 
and remarked, ‘It is all the same what is negotiated. Everything will turn out 
differently’ (p. 556). 

An interesting feature of the German telegrams from Prague in mid- 
September is their refutation of any serious Sudeten German rebellion on 13 
September. On 14 September a message spoke of ‘an attempt at rising which .. . 
failed’ (p. 759). Late that night ‘calm prevails everywhere’, except in two border 
villages (p. 764). On 16 September ‘calm prevails in the whole Sudeten German 
area’ (p. 812). A confidential letter from Hencke, Chargé d’Affaires, said that 
the Sudeten Germans had lost all respect for their party leaders and for the 
German wireless with its reports of disturbances and atrocities (p. 854). The 
German press having reported twelve executions under martial law in Czecho- 
slovakia, Hencke reported on 23 September that there had not been one (p. 893). 

Of great interest are the German minutes of the discussions at Berchtesgaden, 
Godesberg, and Munich. So is the warning given by Spain on 26 September that 
she would remain neutral in a war. So is much more. 

A few minute errors have crept in. Tiso was not a Monsignor (p. 1059), nor 
Kundt a Dr (p. 2). Note 44 on p. 124 does not make sense. It says that Hlinka’s 
party challenged the authenticity of Masaryk’s signature of the Pittsburg 
Treaty. But the Slovak autonomists laid the greatest emphasis on Masaryk’s 
signature. 

R. LAFFAN 
SECOND WORLD WAR 


HIsTORY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WoRLD War II. Vol. V: 
the Struggle for Guadalcanal August 1942—February 1943. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison. Boston, Little, Brown; London, Oxford University Press, 
1949. xxii+ 389 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Index. 9”x6". $6. 42s. 


PROFESSOR Morison’s fifth volume equals, if not excels, his fourth in interest for 
readers in the United Kingdom, for it makes clear a series of involved operations 
—those in the south eastern Solomon Islands in the latter half of 1942—which 
had immense importance in the course of the war against Japan but which were 
very imperfectly understood in this hemisphere. The Battle of Midway—de- 
scribed in Volume IV—threw the Japanese right out of their stride and presented 
them with a difficult problem of how to hold what they had gained in half a year 
of unbroken successes. But it also presented the American command with a 
problem of almost equal difficulty of how, while exerting their main effort 
against Germany in Europe and the Atlantic and merely holding Japan until 
ready to turn on her in earnest, to keep her in check and prepare the way for a 
western Pacific ‘come-back’. Each found a solution which took them to the 
Solomon Islands. Japan prepared an airfield in the island of Guadalcanal, 
whence, lacking carrier strength, she could neutralize American bases in New 
Caledonia and the New Hebrides and eventually cut the vital communications 
between the United States and Australia. When it was nearly completed, the 
American Navy stepped in and landed Marines to seize and hold it, with the 
eventual advance north westward to the Bismarck Sea area in view. In the 
next six months there were six major naval engagements, more than fifty ship- 
to-ship and air-sea fights, and numerous pitched battles on shore to decide which 
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plan was eventually to hold the field. ‘Costly they were too’, Professor Morison 
writes (p. 3), ‘both in ships and in men. You may search the seven seas in vain 
for an ocean graveyard with the bones of so many ships and sailors as that body 
of water between Guadalcanal, Savo, and Florida Islands which our bluejackets 
named Ironbottom Sound.’ Problems of sea-air collaboration were difficult on 
both sides, for complex reasons, too long to expound in a review, which Professor 
Morison makes very clear. American forces in that period were all too few for 
the tasks in hand; but, on the other hand, the Japanese, over-sanguine as to 
their ability to mop up a mere handful of Americans in a jungle-clad island, 
could never bring themselves to assemble quite enough force to make sure of 
success. The key to the position was the Guadalcanal airfield, and to that the 
Marines clung with dogged determination which was the admiration of all, and 
proved themselves masters of the Japanese in jungle fighting. The complex 
operations have been unravelled with great skill by Professor Morison, whose 
account of them could hardly be bettered. 


H. G. T. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OCCUPIED AREAS: a Study Guide. By Philip H. Taylor and 
Ralph J. D. Braibanti for the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University. Foreword by Dean Paul H. Appelby. 
New York, Syracuse University Press, 1948. iv+-111 pp. 83”5}”. $r. 


TuIs study guide is very little more than an annotated bibliography of the sub- 
ject; its title is therefore somewhat misleading. As a bibliography, however, 
covering the theory and practice (American) of occupation and military govern- 
ment in Germany, Austria, Japan, and Korea, it is most useful. The sources it 
indicates include official documents, articles in periodicals, and books. These are 
classified by subjects such as, in the case of Germany, administration, courts and 
judicial proceedings, education, and economics. 

A much-needed study is one to which this would form a relevant biblio- 
graphy, that is to say, a comparative account of the way in which the new 
concept of civil occupation and imposed democracy has worked out in different 
conditions, and the relation of these experiments to international law. 

Theories capable, perhaps, of wider application have been tested in this 
field; as is suggested, it is ‘teeming with valid lessons’ and ‘will give us much of 
the knowledge essential to manage either a unified world or an atomic war’ 
(p. 4). 

BARBARA KYLE 


HISTOIRE DE LA RESISTANCE (1940-44). By Henri Michel. Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1950. 127 pp. (Que Sais-je? Le Point des Connais- 
sances Actuelles.) 7” x 44”. Frs. go. 

ANYONE looking for tales of such hairbreadth escapes and brilliant coups as 

form the stock-in-trade of ‘thriller’ fiction, will not find them in this short book, 

which sets out to treat objectively—almost in the frigid words of an official 
despatch—the origin and development of the many resistance groups and 

activities generated spontaneously in Metropolitan France after the 1940 

Armistice. The author modestly claims his book to be but a sketch. It is more 

than that. It is at least a solid framework and contains many passages calcu- 

lated to revive memories and to provoke discussion. It is not a history of 

General de Gaulle or of his Free French Movement. On the contrary, it demon- 

strates that Resistance in Metropolitan France was never de Gaulle’s creation, 

even though, after the unification of direction in 1943, the co-ordinating body 
in France affiliated itself with the National Committee at Algiers. 

Parts of the book may seem dull to the average reader, but its remarkable 
accumulation of facts, dates, figures, and names should prove of value to a 
historian trying to straighten out the tangle of those hectic days. The imagina- 
tion too is moved to realize the astonishing effort involved, apart from the 
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desperate courage, ingenuity, and self-sacrifice of those who played an active part 
in work whose very nature precluded detailed record. 

However, the labour was not wasted, nor was the sacrifice in vain. M. Michel 
states that 30,000 members of Resistance were shot, while out of the 115,000 
deported, only 40,000 returned to France after the victory (p. 124). These are 
large figures when compared with the relatively small number of French men 
and women whose spirit inspired them to risk far more than their own lives in 
open hostility to the enemy, and consequently to the Vichy Government. 

DESMOND MorTON 


ENVERS ET CONTRE Tout: d’Alger a Paris. Souvenirs et documents sur la France 
Libre 1942-44. By Jacques Soustelle. Paris, Robert Laffont, 1950. 452 pp. 
9” X53". Frs. 585. 

TuIs second volume of the author’s chronicle covers the period from the Allied 
landings in North Africa in November 1942 to the liberation of Paris in the 
autumn of 1944. While volume one! dealt with the establishment of the Free 
French movement in London, volume two is mainly concerned with the setting 
up of the Committee of National Liberation in Algiers. The four-year story is 
that of the struggle of General de Gaulle, first for acceptance and recognition by 
the Allies, then to impose his claim to represent French interests on frankly hos- 
tile or undecided groupings in France and competing French authorities outside 
it. Seen as a purely French political issue, it is in essence the struggle to establish 
legitimacy. Darlan, so he maintained in the short period of his authority in 
North Africa (November—December 1942), was the one upon whom the mantle of 
Pétain had legitimately fallen. Giraud was, with Allied authorization, legiti- 
mately the Commandant en Chef frangats civil et militaire during the first half of 
1943; de Gaulle, seeking to maintain unimpaired ‘la souveraineté francaise dans 
la guerre’, ultimately imposed his will and influence as the consistent upholder of 
unbroken Republican legitimacy. The final challenge to the movement came, 
the author explains, from the re-birth of political parties in France during 1943, 
and the attempt of the Communists to dominate the resistance movement inside 
Metropolitan France in order to use it to gain control of the country at the 
liberation. 

This politically instructive narrative is unfolded in individual terms against 
a background of intrigues, jealousies, misunderstandings and ambitions, of 
human shortcomings and chronic material difficulties of all kinds. The period 
was not without its sorry humour, as a well-known American journalist was 
quick to point out, in this reviewer’s presence, to high French officials at the 
Residency at Rabat: “The trouble is, you know, that the journalists have all 
become diplomats, and all you diplomats have become journalists’. Nor did this 
terrible period in their history fail to call forth both within France and outside it 
many of those glorious deeds of outstanding heroism and unswerving courage, 
herein narrated, in which the French have few rivals. 

The author is now Secretary-General of the Rassemblement du Peuple 
Frangais. 


E. H. WALL 


AMERICANS BETRAYED: Politics and the Japanese Evacuation. By Morton 
Grodzins. Chicago, University of Chicago Press; Cambridge, University 
Press, 1949. xvii+445 pp. Tables. Index. 93”6". $5. 37s. 6d. 

In the spring and summer of 1942 over 100,000 persons of Japanese ancestry 

were evacuated from the Pacific Coast of the United States and concentrated in 

military camps in the interior. Those so removed included American citizens as 
well as aliens, and also people only in part of Japanese origin. The reason given 


1 Envers et contre tout: de Londres & Alger. Reviewed in International Affairs, October 
1948, p, 578. 
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for this act, which was carried out under both Presidential and Congressional 
authority, and upheld by the Federal Supreme Court, was military necessity. It 
was alleged that the Japanese lived in dangerous proximity to vital war bases 
and industries and that, despite their professions of loyalty and their innocuous 
behaviour, they could not be trusted in the event of a Japanese invasion. 

Mr Grodzins rejects this plea; he finds the real cause in the activities of West 
Coast ‘pressure groups’ who had for long been animated by racial and economic 
hostility to the Japanese. These groups were looking for a chance to get rid of 
the Japanese and the alarm which followed Pearl Harbour, accompanied by 
stories—later shown to be unfounded—of disloyalty on the part of the Japanese 
community in Hawaii, gave them an opportunity of which they were not slow to 
take advantage. Those who opposed them ran the risk of being dubbed pro- 
Japanese, while Congress as a whole was indifferent to the issue and in common 
with the Supreme Court when a test case came before it, over-ready to allow the 
plea of military necessity to over-ride the constitutional guarantees of civil 
liberties. Such is Mr Grodzins’s case, and he has accumulated a great deal of 
evidence in support of it. 

Whether he has been altogether fair to the American military authorities 
concerned is best left to Americans to decide, especially since the United States 
was not the only democratic country in which this sort of thing happened 
during the war. 

F. C. JONES 


THE R.C.A.F. OVERSEAS; the Sixth Year. Foreword by the Hon. Brooke Clax- 
ton. London and Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1949. xi+537 pp. 
Illus. Index. 9}”x6}”. 30s. $4. 


By the ‘sixth year’ of the title the modest R.C.A.F. overseas contingent of 1940 
had developed into a powerful force of forty-eight squadrons, all operating in the 
European theatre except for one fighter squadron in Italy and two transport 
squadrons in Burma. No. 6 Group of Bomber Command was entirely Canadian 
and could put over 280 four-engined bombers into the air in one raid. Half of 
83 Group of Second Tactical Air Force on the Continent was R.C.A.F. Smaller 
contingents operated with all the other R.A.F. home-based operational 
Commands. 

This book, which is the concluding volume of a trilogy compiled by the His- 
torical Section of the R.C.A.F., gives a detailed account of the operations of 
these squadrons from September 1944 onwards. The emphasis throughout is on 
the individual contribution, and almost every page abounds with the names of 
squadron members. The text is illustrated with a lavish variety of photographs, 
both official and unofficial, and concludes with some stirring descriptions of the 
exploits of R.C.A.F. prisoners of war. In an Appendix there is a list of honours 
and awards and a lengthy roll of honour, and finally an Index of all persons 
mentioned in the text. 

The book, besides being of vivid personal interest to all who participated in 
the activities recorded, is valuable as a reminder of the immense variety and 
scope of modern air warfare and the heavy demands it makes on individual 
effort and resources. 

N. M. BayLiss 


LA CAMPAGNE DE POLoGNE; (Septembre 1939). By Robert Jars. Paris, Payot, 
1949. 222 pp. Maps. (Collection de mémoires, Etudes et Documents pour 
servir 4 l’Histoire de la Guerre.) 9” 53”. Frs. 525. 


Tuis is a concise account of the first Blitzkrieg. In the opening chapters Polish 
military weakness in every sphere except that of individual courage is clearly 
contrasted to German superiority, and the reasons which decided the Polish 
High Command to deploy on a vast and vulnerable front instead of withdrawing 
to the stronger river positions to the east are discussed in some detail. 
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The operations fall conveniently into phases, from the frontier clashes to the 
final attempt, only three weeks later, to form a redoubt on the Roumanian 
frontier. The failure of Marshal Rydz-Smigly to co-ordinate the operations of 
his armies is apparent throughout, but the system of command then obtaining, 
combined with the effective attacks of the German Air Force against communi- 
cations and headquarters, added immeasurably to his difficulties. Furthermore 
the Polish Army was hardly mobilized, still less concentrated, when the impact 
came. As a result, in so far as the Polish Army was concerned, the campaign 
took the form of a series of unco-ordinated counter-attacks, in which subordinate 
commanders and their troops displayed courage of the highest order. In a cam- 
paign in which the contestants were so unevenly matched, it would be unprofit- 
able to seek for more than general military lessons; but the book serves to remind 
us how great is the penalty for unpreparedness. In modern war, unless there is 
machinery for rapid mobilization and concentration, a campaign may well be 
lost at the outset. The pleasure of reading this admirably clear narrative would 
have been enhanced if some of the maps had been larger and clear of the text. 

A. G. SALISBURY- JONES 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


UnITED KinGpom Po icy: Foreign, Strategic, Economic. Appreciations by 
Prof. Sir Charles Webster, Major General Sir Ian Jacob and Prof. E. A. G. 
Robinson. Preface by Clement Jones. London and New York, Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1950. 101 pp. Tables. 7}”5”". 4s. 75 cents. 


In September 1949 there was held in Ontario a Conference on Commonwealth 
Relations and among the papers submitted by the United Kingdom Delegation 
were memoranda on Foreign Policy, Strategy, and Economics, written respec- 
tively by Professor Sir Charles Webster, Major General Sir Ian Jacob, and Pro- 
fessor E. A. G. Robinson. These important and authoritative memoranda are 
now published in book form by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
They should startle even the most lethargic reader into realizing that the con- 
ditions of our survival have altered so fundamentally that all previous assump- 
tions must be revised. 

The purpose of our policy in these three fields remains fixed as that of self- 
preservation; but the means by which, and the circumstances in which, that 
purpose can be achieved have been profoundly changed. Although the ‘mortal’ 
danger will still come from Europe, it is not in Europe, or by Europe, that the 
final battle will be won. The old Continental balance of power has become a 
world balance: the Brussels Treaties and European Union can possess but little 
stability or meaning unless buttressed by the Atlantic Pact: even if, as Sir Ian 
Jacob frankly advocates, the military potential of Germany were added to the 
defence of Western Europe, it is doubtful whether we could resist a Russian 
occupation of the Continent or prevent Great Britain from becoming a second 
Malta. We must think in wider terms, in terms of world masses and not of fron- 
tiers, in terms of Asia, Africa, and the Americas. Even in the economic field, the 
fact that the United States, once a primary producer, has become the greatest 
manufacturer has rendered desperate the problem of securing a balance with 
North America and may force us to change the whole pattern of our trade rela- 
tions. The whole purport of these three incisive memoranda is that we are 
faced by a revolutionary situation and must force ourselves to think, not in 
traditional, but in revolutionary ways. 

The difficulties which confront us appear so intolerable that we may seek to 
hide our cowardly heads in the sands of optimism. These papers remind us 
starkly that no such evasions will avail; we must face our danger with the same 
courageous clarity which Sir Charles Webster, Sir Ian Jacob, and Professor 
Robinson have here displayed. 


HAROLD NICOLSON 
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THE BritisH FAMILY oF Nations. By John Coatman. London, Harrap, 1950. 
271 pp. Map. Index. 8”x5}”. Ios. 6d. 


Tuis is a handy, authoritative analysis of the Commonwealth, well done. Better 
than a number of others, it marshals in interesting groups the principal facts of 
the relationship within the circle, and to the world outside, notes the economic 
resources, and puts in clear perspective some of the problems that have arisen 
since the end of the last war, besides a few of the political trends. Particularly, 
the chapter on development and welfare in the colonies is helpful. Professor 
Coatman eschews prophecy when he allows himself to depart from fact: he 
draws his deductions from past experiences of the Commonwealth. He believes 
that ‘the devolution of power—political, economic, and diplomatic—from the 
United Kingdom to its Dependencies, which has proceeded steadily for 100 years’ 
(p. 236) will continue, and that the increasing stature of the Dominions can only 
contribute to the world’s safety and welfare. Even so, he recognizes that the 
future may not lie along a path across a sunlit valley. He points to India and 
Pakistan, and to South Africa, to show that dangerous disputes can arise inside 
the Commonwealth itself: and he foresees that the colonies ‘will present a con- 
tinually increasing range of difficult problems’ (p. 252). A proper distinction 
between strategy and tactics in defence matters following the creation of new 
war weapons is brought out. As to the somewhat vexed question of normal 
machinery for consultation and co-operation in peace and war, the section deal- 
ing with it is a lucid and stimulating exposition that takes account of all sides 
and could only be most useful to those who are familiar with them and to the 
new-comer. 
TaHu HOLE 


THE CANADIAN BUREAUCRACY: a Study of Canadian Civil Servants and other 
Public Employees 1939-47. By Taylor Cole. Durham, N.C., Duke Uni- 
versity Press; Cambridge, University Press, 1949. ix-+292 pp. Tables. 
Index. 9}”x6}”. $5. 40s. ‘ 

Tuts book provides a useful sequel to Professor R. M. Dawson’s The Civil Service 

of Canada (1929), which was partly a history of the Canadian service and partly 

a critical review of developments since the First World War. Professor Cole is 

principally concerned with the evolving status of employees of the federal and 

provincial Governments since 1939, the conditions of employment and their 
regulation, within a legal framework which has not altered in fundamentals since 
the Civil Service Act of 1919. Although gently critical of the rigidities that still 
persist under the American system of classifications, he is inclined to believe that 
the ‘prestige of public employment’ and ‘career opportunities for persons enter- 
ing the public service’ are greater than before the war (p. 88). On the other hand 
he deplores the popular apathy towards official policies and practices, and finds 

Parliament less alert than formerly to the risks of bureaucratic expansion. 

Because he is an American, Professor Cole is able to tackle with less caution than 

a native the delicate problem of the French-speaking Canadian in the civil ser- 

vice. Largely because educational standards are significantly lower in Quebec 

than in other provinces, positions requiring a high degree of professional or 
technical skill have been generally occupied by English-speaking Canadians; in 
the future, however, it is possible that the rapid expansion of the French- 

Canadian population, by providing obviously stronger political compulsions, 

may force ‘an arbitrary reservation of a fixed percentage of posts’ regardless of 

merit (p. 97). 

Although certain departments may still remain open to the charge of being a 
safe refuge for ‘the miscellaneous’ and ‘the ordinary’, the Canadian service has 
long since ceased to be the rich mine of political patronage that it was before the 
reforms of 1908. On the other hand, while paying just tribute to the general 
impartiality of personnel, Professor Cole has not sufficiently stressed the in- 
fluence of the powerful Liberal Party, whose long ascendancy has inevitably 
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stamped a pattern of thought and, at times, of political fealty—witness the pro- 
motion in 1948 of a permanent under-secretary to Cabinet rank, a dangerous 
precedent which (apart from one critical essay by Eugene Forsey) has not 
received the public attention it deserves. 

Professor Cole has soaked himself in the Ottawa scene; yet he has been able 
to remain both sober and detached. His subject is not the liveliest; but he has 
written clearly and incisively, and his judgements are scholarly. His book is an 
important contribution to the history of Canadian government. 

. G. S. GRAHAM 


CANADA. Ed. by George W. Brown. Cambridge, University Press; Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1950. xviii+-621 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. (United Nations Series. Ed. by 
Robert J. Kerner.) 82?” x52”. 45s. $6.50. 


HISTORICAL compilations are bound to be a ‘mixed bag’, the vivid and the prosy, 
the essay of original craftsmanship and the ‘spruced up’ article from the bottom 
drawer ; but they do provide a comprehensiveness and hence a broader authority 
than is to be expected in the work of a single scholar. Professor Brown has en- 
gaged a team of twenty-six experts, and their volume which he edits has 
strength, and deserves the prestige that respected authorship confers. Part One 
concerns the people of Canada in their geographical setting; Part Two, the his- 
torical background; Part Three deals with the regional economies from east to 
west; Part Four, with government and parties; Part Five surveys the social and 
cultural institutions, and Part Six, external relations. Some of the chapters, 
especially those dealing with the economic structure, suffer from over-com- 
pression, and the last chapter on international organization, perhaps because its 
theme is so contemporary, is rather panegyric in tone and laden with excessive 
quotations many of which embody hoary political clichés, e.g. the rhetorical plea 
by a Canadian minister for ‘faith in the United Nations, as the best, possibly the 
only, hope for the prevention of a war which, if we allowed it to occur, would 
engulf and destroy us all’ (p. 568). 

All in all, however, this book is a first-rate achievement in selection and 
synthesis; it attains its purpose, that of making clear ‘the persistent charac- 
teristics which mark the course of Canadian development’. There are three use- 
ful maps, a score of illustrations and an excellent selected bibliography. 

G. S. GRAHAM 


THE PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 
By L. F. Crisp. London, Longmans, Green, 1949. x+344 pp. Tables. 
Index. 83” x 5#”. 21s. 


PROFESSOR CRIsSP’s study is an interesting and most welcome contribution to the 
scant literature on Australian political institutions. The author enjoyed the 
enviable experience of senior administrative service in the Department of Post- 
War Reconstruction for a number of years, a position which offered an excellent 
vantage point for observing the machinery of the central Government at work. 
The value of this experience is apparent in a considerable portion of his study. 
The author takes as his starting point the genesis of the Australian Constitution 
and proceeds to give a vivid account of the electorate, the political parties, the 
legislature, the executive, and finally the High Court. Much of the author’s 
material is fresh. His account of the public service and its relations with the 
political executive is extremely valuable. One may disagree with his provocative, 
often impetuous interpretation; but few can deny the value of the fresh and 
informed point of view brought to bear on these relations. His attitude to many 
aspects of parliamentary government in Australia is unapologetically partisan. 
For those who find this a criticism of any study of political institutions, many 
passages in Professor Crisp’s work will prove a little disconcerting. 
S. R. Davis 
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FEDERALISM IN AUSTRALIA. By Geoffrey Sawer and others. Papers read at the 
fifteenth Summer School of the Australian Institute of Political Science. 
Introduction by G. S. Reichenbach. Melbourne and London, F. W. 
Cheshire, 1949. 189 pp. Tables. 7}”5". I2s. 6d. 


THIS symposium of six papers is an attempt to assess the ‘virtues and inade- 
quacies’ of the Australian Constitution over the last two decades. Professor 
Sawer examines the significant changes in the judicial interpretation of the 
Constitution; Professor Greenwood re-states the traditional case for increased 
Commonwealth powers; the Premier of South Australia poses the case for a 
revitalization of the States; Professor Giblin provides an extremely lucid 
analysis of the fiscal changes and their political implications; Mr J. A. McCallum 
examines the present state of parliamentary government in Australia; and 
finally, Professor Parker attempts an analysis of the popular attitude to the 
Constitution by dissecting referenda results. Few of these papers attempt a 
fresh interpretation of Australian federalism. Neither the ‘unificationists’ nor 
the ‘State rightists’ have mellowed with time. Much of the argument and diag- 
nosis is still couched in black-and-white terms. The defects of the Constitution 
are spotlighted ; but the criteria of evaluation are rarely explicit. The virtues are 
given little, if any, attention. Most of the papers reveal the dynamic character of 
Australian federalism. Few, however, explain its survival in terms other than 
historical accident and popular ignorance. Fewer still attempt to assess the 
function of experiment, improvisation, and adaptation in the development of 
federal government. 
S. R. DAvis 


TWILIGHT IN SouTH AFrRica. By Henry Gibbs. London, Jarrolds, 1950. 288 pp. 
Illus. Index. 84” 5}”. I5s. 


THE advertisement on the dust cover of this book quotes the opinion of ‘one of 
our readers’ who believes it to be ‘far the most complete study of South Africa 
since Lord Hailey’s monumental survey’. Lord Hailey, however, would not 
write about ‘the lushness of history’ (p. 11) nor state that the Bamangwato tribe 
numbers ‘roughly 500,000’ (p. 56). Nor would he make an ungrammatical 
sentence such as: ‘Life, and the white man, has not been noticeably kind to 
coloured people’ (p. 30). It would be possible to quote from this book many 
similar examples of over-exuberant or careless writing. However, had it not 
been for the advertisement suggesting that the book has high scientific value, it 
might have been praised as effective reporting. Mr Gibbs obviously worked hard 
during his South African visit; he has collected a great deal of information and 
some of it he presents very well: for example, his discussions on native housing or 
the Bantu-—Indian riots in Durban are vivid and pointed. His publishers think 
that the book ‘will undoubtedly shake Dr Malan’s Government’. This may be 
doubted; but Mr Gibbs has undoubtedly collected a lot of ammunition for an 
‘attack’ on the Afrikaner Nationalists. 
W. K. Hancock 


IMPERIAL MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. roth ed. By Brigadier D. H. Cole. London, 
Sifton Praed, 1950. ix+318 pp. Maps. Index. 8?” 53”. 24s. 


Tuis is the tenth edition of a very useful handbook of general reference. It 
contains historical and geographical summaries of the nations of the Common- 
wealth and the strategically placed colonies of the Empire. There are details of 
population, communications (including cable and wireless), natural resources, 
industrial capacity, defence arrangements (including the North Atlantic Treaty), 
diplomatic relations with foreign States, and general estimates of available sea, 
land, and air forces. Problems of scientific research and new instruments of war 
are touched upon, but with a world in flux the author wisely refrains from 
attempting to answer the more controversial political or military questions. In 
some respects the book suffers from having been re-written on original founda- 
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tions. Although most of the bare facts are provided to indicate that members of 
the Commonwealth have attained complete independence, in the earlier chapters 
at least the reader may not sense the enormous revolution that has occurred 
since 1931 to produce a very loosely knit combination which can only be cor- 
rectly described today as a ‘Family of Nations’. For example, not until page 63 
is he enlightened on one fundamental fact of Commonwealth strategy, namely, 
that Canada is bound to act in accordance with major United States designs and, 
it may be added, frequently finds it politically simpler, because of racial diver- 
sities, to declare her foreign policy in terms of international rather than Common- 
wealth formulae. Similarly, not until page 169 is any doubt expressed as to the 
military or economic contributions that might be expected in time of emergency 
from India or Pakistan. 

The seventeen maps, one of which shows the new world of the ‘Air Age’, are 
excellent. A brief summary of the organization of United Nations is provided in 
an Appendix. Unfortunately, the book is marred by hasty proof-reading ; some 
of the population figures are not in keeping with a 1950 edition, and the twenty- 
two corrections listed under Errata could have been doubled. Nevertheless, this 
work will remain a valuable aid to all students of imperial defence. 

G. S. GRAHAM 


WESTERN EUROPE 


THE RE-SHAPING OF FRENCH Democracy. By Gordon Wright. London, 
Methuen, 1950. xi+297 pp. Index. 8”x54”. I5s. 


MR Wricut’s study of the making of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic 
was first published in the United States two years ago. The British edition is 
virtually unchanged. There is some additional material, including brief descrip- 
tions of the position of the Second Chamber and of the ancillary institutions—the 
Economic Council, the Assembly of the French Union, the High Court of Justice, 
and the Constitutional Committee. There is, too, a short section on the problems 
and achievements of the “Third Force’. The events of 1948 and 1949 do not lead 
Mr Wright to feel any more certain of the survival of the Fourth Republic than 
he had felt two years earlier and the British edition, like the American, con- 
cludes with a question mark. “The Republic’, says Mr Wright, ‘has won a battle. 
It has yet to win the war’. 

The book is less a study of the Constitution than of the political background 
in which it was drawn up, with all the party rivalries and tensions to which the 
constitutional discussions gave rise or which they intensified. As a member of 
the staff of the United States Embassy in Paris during these years, the author 
was well placed to observe the events he describes, and his informed, objective, 
and lively account will be extremely valuable to all students of politics, as well as 
to students of French affairs. To call it ‘a study of the constitution-making 
period’, however, as Mr Wright does in the Preface to the British edition, is to © 
claim too much for it. Its central theme remains, as Mr Wright himself admits in 
the original Preface, the Constitution and the discussions which led up to its 
acceptance and he has space for only the briefest summaries of the other political 
and economic preoccupations of this, in many ways, revolutionary period. The 
picture of French democracy during these years is, of necessity, only lightly 
sketched in and he would have given the reader a more accurate impression of 
the scope of the book if he had called it: ‘The re-shaping of the Constitution’ 
rather than ‘The re-shaping of French democracy’. That is not to say that he 
has not many interesting comments to make on the problems confronting 
French democracy during the difficult years following the liberation. 

DoROTHY PICKLES 


Les PaRTIS CONTRE LA REPUBLIQUE. By Marcel Waline. Preface by René 
Capitant. Paris, Rousseau [1948]. x+164 pp. 7}” x43". Frs. 230. 

PROFESSOR WALINE’S book is a stimulating and able defence of General de 

Gaulle’s view that liberal democracy can survive only if the authority of the 
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State and the freedom of the individual are protected against the tyranny of 
organized political parties. Pointing out that perfect (i.e. direct) democracy is 
impossible in a big State, Professor Waline studies the dangers of representative 
democracy: hypocrisy in candidates and parties, rapid divorce between repre- 
sentatives and electorate, economic and social pressure from political parties. 
He then analyses the nature of the political party, showing that the totalitarian 
party aims at dictatorship, while the ‘democratic’ party can become, as in 
France, a mere organization for the winning of power and its advantages, with- 
out thought for the nation’s good. After showing why the two-party system 
could not now work in France, he explains that France is face to face with the perils 
of the Parteienstaat, as illustrated by the Weimar Republic. These perils can be 
warded off by abolition of proportional representation, by reform of the parties, 
and by the establishment of a presidential regime. Lastly, Professor Waline 
criticizes the present French Constitution and suggests reforms. His book is a 
most useful addition to the meagre printed sources for Gaullist doctrine. 


O. R. TAYLOR 


THE STRUGGLE FOR GERMANY. By Drew Middleton. London and New York, 

Allan Wingate, 1950. 304 pp. Map. Index. 7?”x54”. I2s. 6d. $3. 
Mr Mipp.eETon’s book, unlike those of some foreign correspondents, is sober, 
serious, well documented, and a little dull. It contains no revelations, makes no 
sweeping pronouncements, and adds little that is new to the history of Ger- 
many between 1945 and 1949. Its value lies in the careful account which it 
gives of the changing policies of the four Occupation Powers in Germany in the 
four years after the war. 

Drew Middleton was present at three meetings of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. He acted as a correspondent in Germany up to March 1946, then 
went to Russia, returning to Germany as correspondent of The New York Times 
early in 1948. His narrative, however, is not personal, but historical, and is 
illustrated by lengthy quotations from official documents like the Potsdam 
Agreement and Law No. 75 on the German Coal and Steel Industries. The book 
brings out well the important part played by French policy in producing the 
present situation in Germany, and rightly emphasizes that the most pressing 
political issue in Germany remains the partitioning of the country. 

Mr Middleton is just and balanced in his assessment of Russian policy and 
reviving German nationalism. He writes with enthusiasm of General Clay, but 
entertains few illusions about the success of occupation policy in any of the four 
zones. The book suffers from having been written at a time when the conse- 
quences of establishing a West German Government could not yet be measured. 
The particular phase of the struggle for Germany which Mr Middleton examines 
is therefore past. For those, however, who are apt to forget the extraordinary 
variations in the policies of the Powers towards Germany since the war, here is 
a clear, if also pedestrian, account. 


ALAN BULLOCK 


EISENKRAFTFELD RuuR: Werden und Wandlungen der eisenschaffenden indus- 
trie an Ruhr und Rhein. By Will Rinne. Kevelaer, Butzon & Bercker, 
1949. 334 pp. Illus. Tables. 9}”x6}". DM. 13.50. 

RINNE’s book describes the history of the Ruhr basin, the structure of its indus- 

try, and its economic significance to Germany. The book is, however, inadequate 

for an understanding of the present problems of the Ruhr. Dismantling, the 
curtailment of steel and synthetic-fuel production, the Ruhr Statute, the Allied 

Law deconcentrating the Ruhr trusts, the political significance of the indus- 

trialists, the conflict between the coal and steel interests, the coming struggle 

between the workers, managers, and owners for control and ownership, the con- 


flicting policies of the occupying Powers: these problems are given only cursory 
mention. 
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This book is, apart from a few hastily composed paragraphs on post-war 
developments, a revised edition of a book Rinne published in 1941, Ruhrgeist und 
Ruhrstahl; 125 Eisen schaffendes Volk an Ruhr und Rhein. Rinne writes in that 
lyrical-technical style that is perhaps so typical of the German publicist. He is 
evidently intent on avoiding controversial issues, and is content with adopting 
a mildly inoffensive anti-Allied tone. 

The Ruhr is in such a state of flux that it cannot be the subject of a book that 
is both authoritative and up to date. No-one can foretell the future of this 
industrial complex. Thrice in the space ofa few days in May the Ruhr was in 
the news: first due to the Allied law on disarmament and military security, 
then on account of the Schuman Plan, thirdly because of the Allied Law 27 on 
the reorganization of coal, steel, and power industries. 

Rinne fails to put the Ruhr in its international perspective as the most con- 
troversial, disputed, sought-after, and unsettled area in the world. Whatever its 
future structure, the Ruhr will dominate the industry of Continental Europe and 
therefore, to a large extent, its political complexion. 


J. H. GooDLAND 


TYSKLAND MELLEM Mst 0G VEsT. By Johan Wilhjelm. Copenhagen, Uden- 
rigspolitiske Selskabs (1950]. 64 pp. Map. 7}”x5}”". Kr. 2. 

THis is a short, factual history of the development of the German problem from 
the Yalta Conference to the Petersberg Agreement and the most recent French 
action regarding the Saar. It is therefore up to date as well as clear and work- 
manlike. The narrative is in no sense distinctively Danish—South Schleswig is 
not mentioned—and the sources used, with the possible exception of the Danish 
Foreign Policy Society’s collection of press-cuttings (of which no details are 
given), seem to be mainly English and American. The interest of the book for us 
lies therefore in the conclusion, since the Danes have had an even closer and still 
more bitter experience than our own both of German policy and of the German 
character. Germany, we are told, is predominantly Western in her present sym- 
pathies. But that gives us no guarantee for the future, in which her ‘real in- 
terests’—political unity, assured markets, and authoritarian government— 
will come again to the fore. The establishment of the West German State in- 
volves a chain of quick reactions, of which the revival of a self-assertive national- 
ism is the first and most obvious. Can we nevertheless contrive to ‘retain the 
new Germany, that power area of good and evil, inside a common, West 
European living-space which is big enough to hold us all’ (p. 64)? 


T. K. DERRY 


UMRIss EINER GESCHICHTE DER PREISE UND LOHNE IN DEUTSCHLAND: vom 
Ausgehenden Mittelalter bis zum beginn des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. 
By M. J. Elsas. Leiden, Sijthoff, 1949. 138 pp. Tables. 103” x 6%”. Fl. ro. 


Tuis volume supplements the two which have been published already in the 
series of a ‘History of Prices and Wages in Germany’ from medieval times to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. In this volume Mr Elsas assembles price 
and wages data, derived from accounts of hospitals, orphanages, regiments, and 
other institutions in the towns of Frankfurt a/M, Leipzig, and Speyer, having 
dealt with other towns in previous volumes. This massive collection of original 
data concerning a wide variety of prices of foodstuffs and manufactures should 
prove to be of great value to all historians and economists who are interested in 
long-term trends of development. It has enabled Mr Elsas to demonstrate that 
‘real’ wages increased in the fifteenth century, fell in the sixteenth century, 
greatly improved in the seventeenth century (especially in the period of the 
Thirty Years’ War), and fell again until the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Moreover, Mr Elsas suggests that at least in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the rise and fall of prices was closely connected with an increase or 
a 
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decrease of population, so that the so-called ‘price revolution’ in these centuries 
cannot be attributed exclusively to monetary causes, as some leading German 
historians have held. With Mr Elsas’s great work at hand, no student of German 
social and economic developments can henceforth ignore these data if interpre- 
tations of time changes are to be comprehensively founded. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


Es SpRACH HANS FRITZSCHE: Nach Gesprachen, Briefen und Dokumenten. By 
Hildegard Springer. Stuttgart, Thiele-Verlag, 1949. 333 pp. 8}”x5}’. 
DM. 6.90. 

HANS FRITZSCHE was Dr Goebbels radio chief, and, as one would expect from this 

experienced propaganda routinier, his memoirs, neatly called ‘You have been 

listening to Hans Fritzsche’, are eminently readable. Frankly, they are fascin- 
ating. There are three parts. Fritzsche’s recollections about the last days of 

Berlin, easy copy admittedly for a thriller, his experiences as a Russian prisoner 

in Moscow’s Lubjanksa gaol, and his period as one of the accused at the Nurem- 

berg trials. Interesting flashbacks to the war years are freely interspersed. For 
all that this is an enthralling book, Herr Fritzsche must forgive us if we confront 
his tale at times with disbelieving scepticism. Here and there he is too good and 
his story too bad to be true. To this day it is unpalatable to hear gruesome 
stories about the Russian misdeeds told with righteous indignation by a Nazi. 

Alas, he is so sure that he was straight and innocent, one of the misled Germans 

whose idealism was sadly abused in the light of ‘facts since revealed’, that he 

will resent doubts of his integrity. But then, he was a very senior member of a 

very dishonest propaganda machine and that does take some living down. 

Throughout the book Fritzsche is in two minds about his own role. On the one 
hand he would have us believe he was only a tool; on the other, he cannot resist 
—after all, he is still very young—bragging a little about his own importance. 
He can’t have it both ways. Either he was a subordinate, or he must take more 
share in the responsibility for what the Propaganda Ministry perpetrated. One 
suspects he was a subordinate who was apt to get above himself. In fact, in any 
orderly State, on the strength of what he now writes of his role he should have 
been sacked several times over for insubordination. 

Fritzsche takes the line he cannot go back today on what he said or did during 
the Nazi years, the line of the man who says he won’t shirk responsibility now 
that things have gone wrong. It is a good line. It brings applause from gallery 
and stalls alike if convincing. But he fails to be convincing—by such a narrow 
margin however, that he should very nearly be accorded the benefit of the 
doubt. The pages are interspersed with criticism of Allied policy, slipped in so 
neatly as to be hardly noticeable. This is good propaganda technique all right, 
in the best tradition of the Goebbels ministry. 

W. A. EVERITT 


Diz BEZIEHUNGEN ZWISCHEN PRESSE UND BEHORDEN: Bericht iiber eine 
Arbeitstagung. Foreword by H. C. Heimerich. Frankfurt, Institut zur 
Férderung 6ffentlicher Angelegenheiten, 1950. 88 pp. 8}”x53?”. DM. 2. 


Tuis Institute was founded about a year ago and already has a few publications 
to its credit. On 27 February of this year it assembled a number of persons for a 
one-day discussion on the relations between press and Government. The meeting 
heard three statements during the morning and these were followed by a dis- 
cussion in the afternoon. As is often the case on such occasions the prepared 
statements are more interesting and valuable than the subsequent remarks. 
The present booklet is a verbatim report of the proceedings. Appended are a 
number of laws enacted in the various German States for the protection of 
the freedom of the press. 


PETER CALVOCORESSI 
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Was JEDER VON DER BUNDESREGIERUNG WISSEN Muss: Die politischen 
Grundlagen, die politischen Persénlichkeiten, das politische Geschehen. 
By Toni Pippon. Kevelaer, Butzon & Bercker, 1950. 227 pp. Illus. 
84" x 52”. DM. 4.50. 
SHORT sections at the beginning and the end of this little book describe political 
developments from 1945 to the formation of the first Federal Government in 
1949 and during the first nine months of that Government’s life. The remaining 
space is devoted to short biographies (with photographs) of the President of the 
Republic, the Federal Chancellor and his Cabinet, with a selected speech by each 
on a motion in Parliament or with an article in illustration of their political faith. 


H. G. LIDDELL 


THE SPANIARDS IN THEIR History. By Ramén Menéndez Pidal. Trans. and 
Preface by Walter Starkie. London, Hollis & Carter, 1950. viii+251 pp. 
Maps. Bibliog. Index. 83” x 5}”. 16s. 


The Spaniards in their History was first published in Spanish in 1947 as a preface 
to the first volume (Prehistoric Spain) of the important Historia de Espana, of 
which three parts have now appeared. In the same year, its author, Don Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal, one of the few distinguished men of letters of his generation 
still living in Spain, was reinstated as President of the Royal Spanish Academy, a 
position he graced before 1936. Dr Walter Starkie, Director of the British In- 
stitute in Madrid, intended his excellent translation of this essay and his long 
introduction on the life and work of Don Ramén as a tribute to him on his 
eightieth birthday last year. 

Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal is universally recognized as the greatest living 
authority on medieval Spain, her ballads and epics. He is not only a fine scholar 
but also a humanist. The essay now made available in English by Dr Starkie is the 
work of a mind rich in learning but devoid of pedantry; of a scholar whose vision 
has not been narrowed but deepened by years of patient research. Don Ramén is 
one of a brilliant generation of Spaniards, who, in the period between the loss of 
the last of Spain’s possessions in the New World in 1898 and the Civil War of 
1936, brought about a revival of scholarship and letters unequalled since the 
Golden Centuries. Like that other humanist, Américo Castro, now at Princeton, 
whose Espavia en su historia was published in 1948, Don Ramon has been stimu- 
lated by the tragedy of the Civil War and its aftermath to make a fresh attempt 
to discover from a study of Spain’s history, literature, customs, and folklore, 
those Spanish national characteristics which provide clues to the ‘peaks and 
depressions of Spain’s historical curve’ (p. 117). There is little that is new in 
Don Ramén’s ideas, but conditions in the Spain of today give force and poig- 
nancy to his analysis. Prosperity in the past was not due, he thinks, to fortuitous 
circumstances but to the capacity of Spain’s rulers to select the right man for the 
right job; similarly he rejects the idea that Spain’s decline was due to degeneracy 
of the mass of the nation (p. 169). Underlying the whole essay is a plea for 
tolerance, for an end to the division of Spain into ‘two Spains’, for a recognition 
that Catholic traditionalism and liberal principles, regarded since the eighteenth 
century as irreconcilable, are not incompatible: ‘It is not one of the half-Spains 
that will prevail as a single party and write the epitaph of the other half’ 
(p. 244). There is some criticism of left-wing intransigence and much of 
Catalan nationalism (p. 194), but Don Ramén is clearly more concerned to 
encourage a more humane and liberal spirit in the Spain of today than to casti- 
gate the defeated in the Civil War. He does not hesitate to condemn the 
intransigence of Donoso Cortés, revered by Catholic traditionalists, nor to up- 
hold Cadalso’s criticism of scholasticism and Aristotelianism in the eighteenth 
century ‘which his opponents considered to be as sacred and eternal as religion 
itself’ (p. 231). The recent canonization of Father Claret, so notorious a figure of 
nineteenth-century Spain, does not hold out much hope for the encouragement 
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of that liberal-minded Catholicism to which Don Ramén looks to bridge the 
gulf between the ‘two Spains’. 

The essay by Professor Starkie is far more than an introduction to the life 
and work of Don Ramon. In 118 out of the 251 pages of this book he provides a 
delightfully vivid outline of Spanish literature and scholarship woven round the 
theme of Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal’s work on Spanish balladry. The sub- 
stance of Dr Starkie’s discussion of Spanish ballads from medieval times to the 
present day owes much to the work of Pidal, Professors Entwistle and Trend, 
and others, but it is brilliantly surveyed for the benefit of the ordinary English 
reader. There is some lack of frankness noticeable when Dr Starkie relates the 
work of Don Ramén to that of others of his own and the preceding generation 
(pp. 7-13), and when he assesses the significance for present-day Spain of 
Pidal’s ideas on Spanish characteristics (pp. 103-14). Harsh words on the Repub- 
lic of 1931-6 (p. I10) are not paralleled by criticism of the present regime; and 
it seems strange that no mention should be made by Professor Starkie (or Pidal 
himself) of the work of Giner de los Rios, and Cossio, of the Junta para Ampli- 
caci6n de Estudios or the Residencia de Estudiantes with which Don Ramén was 
once so closely connected, and which—as Dr Starkie knows well—played an 
essential part in creating the intellectual climate of the period in which Don 
Ramon and others produced their finest work. 

HELEN F. GRANT 


ITaALy: From Napoleon to Mussolini. By René Albrecht-Carrié. New York, 
Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. 
xiii+314 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". $4.25. 34s. 


Tuis is a plain-sailing account of the making of modern Italy by the author of 
Italy at the Paris Peace Conference. The title is rather arbitrary, for the first 
part of the book is concerned with the general background of Italian political 
traditions from the Middle Ages onwards, and not only with Napoleon. Yet it 
is quite right to view the Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy as crucial. Though often 
unpopular at the time, it was remembered with longing in Northern Italy during 
the period of Austrian repression that followed it; and it laid the seeds of the 
Risorgimento. 

The history of the achievement of national unity under Piedmontese leader- 
ship and the weaknesses of United Italy as a political power are dealt with 
briefly and competently. The author then devotes well over half the book to the 
First World War and what happened after it, to the rise of Fascism, and to 
the complications of international affairs culminating in the absurd position in 
which the Fascist Government found itself after 1940, when Great Britain 
failed to surrender. 

The author’s treatment of the fall of Fascism, the Peace Treaty, and the 
establishment of the republic is rather more controversial. If any criticism can 
be made, it is that the dictatorship is too closely identified with ‘Italy’, and the 
author underestimates the part played by the Italian masses. It is verbally true 
to say, for instance, that ‘one of the first acts of the Badoglio Government was to 
decree the dissolution of the Fascist Party, an act received in the country with 
no manifestation of opposition’ (p. 273). But the carnival of popular rejoicing at 
the overthrow of Mussolini is also important. The intractable character of 
Italian individualism makes it relatively easy for tyrants to obtain an ascen- 
dency, but correspondingly difficult to achieve their ambitions when they have 
done so. Fascist leaders complained bitterly of the stubborn and negative atti- 
tude of the Italian masses to war on the side of Nazi Germany. The extent 
to which the new Italian democracy was the creation of a genuine popular 


revolt needs to be taken into account in the assessment of Italy’s position 
today. 


BERNARD WALL 
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SULL’ATTUALE AMMINISTRAZIONE MILITARE DEL TERRITORIO LIBERO DI 
TrigsTE. By Prof. Manlio Udina. Naples, Casa Editrice Dott. Eugenio 
Jovene, 1949. 17 pp. 9” x6}". No price. 

THis pamphlet is a reprint of an article which appeared in the Rassegna di 

Diritto Pubblico, It is in some measure a continuation of an article contributed 

by the Professor to the same periodical in 1947, and it brings up to the end of 

1949 the curious juridical history of the Free Territory of Trieste. As Professor 

Udina remarks, the only indisputable fact and date is that, as from midnight on 

September 1947, when the Italian Peace Treaty came into force, Italian 

sovereignty ceased in the territory. Then, owing to the failure of the Powers to 

agree on a Governor and to the consequent failure to come into operation not 
only of the Permanent Statute but of most of the Temporary Statute also, the 

Free Territory itself as envisaged in the Peace Treaty was unable to come 

effectively into being. 

The space on the globe covered by the projected Free Territory is, therefore, 
in Professor Udina’s view, a terra nullius, a sort of juridical vacuum or no-man’s 
land, although he is bound to admit that this still-born babe is sufficiently alive 
and vigorous to conclude agreements with foreign Governments and to become a 
fully fledged member of O.E.E.C. This only renders even more puzzling the 
much debated international lawyer’s conundrum of whether the Free Territory 
is, or is not, a sovereign State, and if not (or equally, one might say, if so) where 
does sovereignty reside? 

Professor Udina’s notes contain copious references which almost amount to a 
bibliography of his subject. 

ARCHIBALD LYALL 


THE DEBATE ON THE ForEIGN PoLicy OF SWEDEN 1918-39. By Herbert 
Tingsten. Trans. by Joan Bulman. London, Oxford University Press, 
1949. 325 pp. Index. 8?”x6”". 21s. 

SWEDEN'S neutral policy during the Second World War, as well as her recent 

refusal to adhere to the North Atlantic Treaty, has come in for a great deal of 

criticism in Britain, and an English translation of Professor Tingsten’s book 
must, therefore, be warmly welcomed. It is not only, as its title might indicate, 
an exhaustive study of the foreign political issues discussed in the Riksdag 
during the inter-war years but it gives a full and interesting account of the atti- 
tude of the Swedish press. Professor Tingsten, himself the Editor-in-Chief of 

Sweden’s most widely read liberal newspaper Dagens Nyheter, is outstandingly 

well-qualified to give a detached picture of Swedish inter-war policy. The only 

criticism that might be advanced is that his own knowledge of the subjects in- 
volved is so complete that he omits sometimes details which may be necessary 
for an English reader. 

In the first part of the book—‘After the First World War’—it is the chapter 
dealing with Sweden’s attitude to the League of Nations which claims our 
primary attention, although ‘Sweden and Scandinavia’ is also very illuminating. 
The second part, ‘Before the Second World War’, and in particular the chapter 
‘Sweden, the League of Nations and the World Crisis’, forms from the point of 
view of present-day politics, the crux of the book, and should be interpreted as a 
note of warning to all who have to deal with the United Nations. Here we find 
the explanation of Sweden’s attitude today, of her refusal to participate in the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and of her cautious approach to international questions 
in general. At the time of the Abyssinian crisis Sweden was ready and willing at 
first to see the principles of the League maintained—‘the Covenant should apply 
equally to great and small States’ (p. 181). When it became gradually clear that 
sanctions would not be intensified and that Italy would be allowed to complete 
her conquest, Swedish reaction was all the stronger, coming as it did after a 
period of ‘unprecedented confidence in the League’ (p. 187). Although in hesi- 
tating terms, Sweden now declared that she was not unconditionally bound by 
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the provisions relating to economic sanctions (p. 193); she began to realize that 
her first concern should be with her own security. Subsequent events in the 
international field and the withdrawal of Germany, Italy, and Japan from the 
League further added to her uneasiness, until, in the late spring of 1938, it could 
be said that both officially and by authoritative opinion the policy of neutrality 
had been accepted. Nevertheless Sweden never seceded from the League, 
apparently in a vague hope that it might one day recover the power to which it 
had originally aspired. “The League’s passivity, its “shadow existence”, made it 
possible’, M. Undén declared in June 1938, ‘even for States which did not wish 
to assume responsibility for the handling of international problems to remain 
in it’ (p. 217). 

In his Preface Professor Tingsten promises a further volume which will deal 
with Sweden’s foreign policy during the Second World War. It is hoped that his 
book will also include the period after the end of the war and up to the North 
Atlantic Treaty, although it may be more difficult for the author to preserve his 
admirable detachment when dealing with a question regarding which he and his 
own paper are taking such a strong activist line. 

A. H. Hicks 


NORRBOTTENSKOMMUNISMEN OCH SABOTAGEFARAN. From Dagens Nyheter. 
Stockholm, Albert Bonniers, 1949. 44 pp. 7” 4}". Kr. 1.25. 


THE Communist threat to Sweden, regarded as a whole, is relatively slight, par- 
ticularly if comparison is made with countries such as France or Italy. Apathy 
and complacency are, accordingly, fairly general and widespread among the 
Swedish public. To counteract these feelings, Dagens Nyheter, an authoritative 
liberal Stockholm daily, published a number of leading articles last autumn 
drawing attention to the situation in the northernmost province of Norrbotten. 
There the Communists constitute the second largest political party; social and 
economic conditions, together with past local tradition and an alien element of 
Finnish origin in the population, all combine towards the creation of those con- 
ditions under which Communism thrives. The present pamphlet, a collection of 
these articles, is well informed, timely, and emphasizes the strategic and 
economic importance of Norrbotten, as well as the internal dangers to which it 
is now exposed. 
iS 


SVENSK ARBETARRORELSE I BRYTNINGSTID: Tal och skrifter I urval. By Sven 
Linderot. Stockholm, Arbetarkulturs, 1949. 528 pp. 8}” x52”. Kr. 16. 


Tuls book contains a selection of writings and speeches by Sven Linderot, until 
recently the leader of the Swedish Communist Party. The Party was officially 
constituted in 1927 and about half the speeches and articles in the book date 
from pre-war days. 

Of greater interest to the student of Swedish policy, however, will be the 
speeches and articles during and after the war, especially those which clearly 
demonstrate the Communists’ constant endeavours to create a ‘United Front’ 
with the largest party in the Swedish Riksdag, the Social-Democrats. The 
address to the Communist Party’s 12th Congress on 7 May 1944 and again that 
of 18 May 1946 clearly show this endeavour. In the first M. Linderot announced 
that his party had decided to demonstrate their good will towards the Swedish 
working classes and the Social-Democrats by adopting the post-war programme 
of the latter, as it contained a ‘number of positive and correct viewpoints of great 
importance for the fight of the Swedish working classes’ (p. 426). In the second 
speech he made, as it proved, a vain appeal for joint action at the forthcoming 
elections. 

None of these and other moves for closer collaboration with the Social- 
Democrats have so far been successful, nor do they seem likely to be so within 
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the foreseeable future. On the contrary, not only have they not led to electoral 
successes in the various elections, they have not even proved effective in pre- 
venting a catastrophic defeat at the polls. 

As regards international politics, Swedish Communism faithfully toes the 
usual party line of obedience to Moscow, as can be seen in the article on ‘Sweden 
in the imperialistic danger zone’ of 1 April 1948. The author cautiously 
refrains from presenting any utterances defining the Party’s present attitude 
towards Finland. Two articles attacking Finland were published at the time of 
the second Russo-Finnish war, when Finland, as an ally of Germany, enjoyed 
less popularity in Sweden than she did during the first war or since the con- 
clusion of the second Russo-Finnish Peace Treaty. Any anti-Finnish comments 
in the present international situation would certainly not increase the popularity 
of the Communists in Sweden today. Nevertheless, it must be realized that 
although Communism in Sweden as in other Nordic States is not very popular, 
there is a hard core of Communist supporters in the mining districts in the north, 
in Gothenburg, and in Stockholm, the importance of which must not be under- 
estimated. 

A. H. Hicks 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Tito v. STALIN: the Battle of the Marshals. By Jan Yindrich. London, Benn, 
1950. 215 pp. 74”5". 8s. 6d. 


MR YINDRICH’s work has the usual faults and merits of journalistic books about 
the Balkans, most of which derive from the fact that the material was not 
originally put together with a book as the sole object in view. It is clumsily 
arranged: a chapter entitled ‘Life in Belgrade’, for instance, begins by being 
exactly what the title suggests and ends with a detailed examination of the 
Yugoslav Government’s case against Hebrang, and of the personalities in- 
volved. There is no index to help to overcome this disorderly arrangement. The 
language in which Mr Yindrich writes is often slipshod, and occasionally silly. 
This may help to account for the fact, which is otherwise rather surprising, that 
the Yugoslav Government expelled him from the country. His account of the 
events which led to and followed the quarrel between Tito and Stalin, though 
buried in a mass of trivial reminiscences, is balanced, clear, and decidedly sym- 
pathetic to Tito. The last chapter contains, among other things, a useful note on 
Tito’s biography and personality; and it ends with the suggestion, which seems 
as likely as any to prove right, that ‘Russia will attempt to turn Yugoslavia into 
another Greece and reduce the country to chaos, without an actual declaration 
of war’ (p. 201). 
C. M. WooDHOUSE 


BASIS FOR AN EASTERN EuROPEAN Po .icy: Statement prepared by the Central 
and Eastern European Section, London European Movement. 1950. 22 pp. 
Tables. 83” x54”. No price. 


THE group that issues this small book is made up, for the most part, of some forty 
men who once held public office in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Roumania, and Yugoslavia. Their statement carries the endorsement of another 
thirty leaders exiled from these countries. Inevitably, the result is cast in 
general, and rather familiar, terms. Men of differing views can agree on the 
desirability of the ends; they would hardly agree on the measures to achieve 
them. 

The political programme calls for liberty, democracy, justice, and social 
security on the basis of ‘national unity and independence’, to be realized within 
the framework of a united Europe. Peasant farming, coupled with co-opera- 
tives to improve equipment, techniques, and education, is to provide enough 
food for increased consumption at home and larger exports to Western Europe. 
Industrialization and general development will raise living standards and help to 
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absorb over-population. The result will be not only the improvement of conditions 
in Eastern Europe, but also an easing of Western Europe’s dollar problems. 
The aims are admirable. Opinions will naturally differ as to which elements 
of this comprehensive approach are to be emphasized in particular circum- 
stances. The programme presented in this pamphlet is not significantly different 
from many of those drawn up for Eastern Europe by exiles and others in 
London and Washington during the war. Useful as such statements are, it must 
also be recognized that there is no way of judging the practical value of their 
suggestions so long as there is no answer to the question: under what circum- 
stances may power pass from those who now hold it in Eastern Europe to those 
disposed to follow a different policy? Until that question is answered, pro- 
grammes for the future of Eastern Europe rest on hypothetical premises. 
WILLIAM DIEBOLD, JR 


U.S.S.R. 


DIX ANS DERRIERE LE RIDEAU DE FER. By A. Ciliga. Vol. I. Au Pays du 
Mensonge Déconcertant. xiii+238 pp. Vol. II. Siberie: Terre de ]’Exil 
I’Industrialisation. xiii+310 pp. Paris, Plon, 1950. 73” x54". Fr. 300. 

THESE two volumes are of great value to all those interested in Russian affairs. 

The first is a new, slightly amended, edition of Au Pays du Grand Mensonge, 

which will be familiar to some under the title The Russian Enigma (The Labour 

Book Service; Routledge, 1938); the second is now published for the first time. 

The author, a Yugoslav-Croat who played an active part in the Communist 

movement in Yugoslavia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Italy, went to Russia 

towards the end of 1926 as a member of the Balkan Bureau of the Comintern and 

a representative of the C.C. of the Yugoslav Communist Party. He was plunged 

at once into the thick of the inner-Party struggle that culminated in the victory 

of the present ruling group after the physical elimination of all its opponents. 

Arrested as an oppositionist in May 1930, he spent three years in prison, most of 

the time in the Verkhne-Uralsk ‘isolator’, where all shades of political opposition 

were represented, and three years in Siberian exile. Volume I treats of the 
period up to 1933, when he was sent into exile after serving his prison sentence; 

Volume II continues the story to his release and expulsion from the country at 

the beginning of 1936. 

The record of Ciliga’s experiences and observations over these years is one of 
the few outstanding historical-human documents dealing with this period. Not 
only is one taken behind the political scenes during a time decisive for the 
future of the country, but one is also given a picture of Soviet life and manners 
whose breadth of canvas, detail, vivid colour, and objective sincerity is equalled 
only by Victor Serge’s historical novels on the same theme. To a firm grasp of 
the inner mechanics of Communist politics, Ciliga unites a deep appreciation of 
the springs of human action, and he depicts the Soviet ‘comedy’ with a masterly 
and at times poetic pen. The reader is left with a sense of having himself ex- 
perienced Soviet reality in all its complexity of merciless competition for position 
and riches, squalid poverty and terrible magnificence, backwardness and inex- 
haustible energy, inhuman cruelty, and open-hearted generosity. The bio- 
graphical sketches of men and women from all walks of Soviet society; the 
intimate personal and political discussions with them; the scenes and incidents 
so strikingly presented—here is the pulse of life itself. 

Since this record was written, much has happened. But the broad picture of 
the Soviet world here given remains essentially unchanged. The war halted 
material progress in the U.S.S.R.: its economy was dislocated, in part shattered, 
as a whole thrown back. From all the evidence available on the post-war 
situation and sentiments of the Russian people, it is clear that the picture drawn 
by Ciliga has lost none of its validity. Among the mass of ordinary men and 
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women in the U.S.S.R. there are less illusions about the regime than in the out- 

side world. For a true understanding of the Russian people, their thoughts and 

feelings, desires and hopes, their way of life, these two volumes are indispensable. 
Huco DEwaR 


Moscow Mission 1946-9.1 By Walter Bedell Smith. London, Heinemann, 
1950. 337 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x5}”. 15s. 


In Moscow Mission General Bedell Smith, war-time Chief of Staff to Eisen- 
hower, describes his experiences as United States Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union from 1946 to 1949. He has chapters on Stalin and his Politburo col- 
leagues, foreigners in Moscow, the mechanics of the police State, industry and 
agriculture, propaganda, religion, cultural life, the Cominform and Tito, etc. 
Several of them are rather thin and add little to what others have already 
written. But in spite of this his book claims attention for its attempt to analyse 
and assess Soviet policy as a whole and for the light which it throws in the pro- 
cess on some of the concepts underlying the present official American attitude 
towards the Soviet Union. He gives an interesting account of his first interview 
with Stalin, and his chapters on the Moscow Conference of 1947, and on the 
Berlin blockade, and his final summing up in the chapter headed ‘War or 
Peace?’, merit the most careful reading and thought. 

He believes that during the war Stalin’s ‘stature became so great’ that no 
single person will take his place when he dies, and that his power will be divided 
between Molotov, Malenkov, and Beria (p. 72). In his summing up he writes 
that ‘Soviet policy has always been directed towards the ultimate goal of world 
revolution and Communist world domination’. He does not expect any change 
of heart in the Soviet leaders. But he believes that as they are ‘not likely to 
gamble without favourable odds’, the Soviet Union ‘is not likely to resort to 
deliberate military aggression in the immediate future if the Atlantic Pact 
nations do not waver in the positive application of their programme’. ‘The best 
assurance of peace’, he writes, ‘is the strength and determination to support our 
convictions, and our strength must exist and be apparent’ (pp. 300, 322). 

. H. BOLSOVER 


ELF JAHRE IN SOWJETISCHEN GEFANGNISSEN UND LAGERN. By Elinor Lipper. 

Zurich, Oprecht, 1950. 278 pp. Diagrams. 8}” 6”. Fr. 12.80 (cloth cover); 

Fr. 10.50 (paper cover). 
ELINOR LIPPER, a Swiss national, went to the U.S.S.R. as a convinced young 
Communist in 1937, worked for two months in the Foreign Language Publishing 
House and was then caught up in the mass arrests of the Great Purge. After 
fourteen months in custody she was sentenced without trial to five years’ cor- 
rectional labour for ‘counter-revolutionary activity’. It was eleven years before 
she was released and able to leave the country. Eight of these years were spent 
in the notorious forced labour camps of the Kolyma gold-mining region in the 
north east of Siberia, the rest in transit and clearing prisons and camps. No 
other Westerner, so far as the reviewer is aware, has survived such a long 
purgatory. Certainly no one else has given us such first-hand, detailed, and up- 
to-date evidence of Soviet prison and labour-camp conditions, embracing so long 
a period of time. Here is the living content of the Soviet Correctional Labour 
Code: prison conditions and the preliminary investigation methods; the manner 
of ‘trial’ and sentence; the transit columns; structure and administration of 
labour camps; grades and classification of prisoners ; ‘norms’ of forced labour and 
its role in the Soviet economy ; mortality rate; arrangements for children born in 
captivity; camps for foreigners; and so on. In spite of Elinor Lipper’s dispas- 
sionate, sometimes almost detached style, it is a tale of horrifying callousness 
and indifference to human suffering, and at the same time an inspiring one of 


1 Published in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott under title My Three Years in Moscow 
($3.75). 
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human endurance, courage, and fellowship in adversity. The book is a most im- 
portant contribution to the study of social and political concepts of the Soviet 
State and one essential aspect of its life. 


MARGARET DEWAR 


MON AMI VASSIA: Souvenirs du Donetz. By Jean Rounault. Preface by 
Gabriel Marcel. Paris, Sulliver, 1949. xvi+326 pp. 8”x5%”. Frs. 390. 


In January 1945 the Russian occupation authorities in Roumania, by agree- 
ment with the Government, deported some 60,000 citizens of German origin to 
work in the U.S.S.R. In the haste and muddle with which this operation was 
carried out, many mistakes occurred. Among those deported in error was a 
French citizen, Jean Rounault, who, as a consequence, spent a year working in 
Makeyevka, in the Donetz coal basin, before he could achieve his release. 
Though he lived in the deportees’ camp, he worked together with and under the 
same conditions as the Russian workers themselves. Speaking their language, 
he was accepted as one of them and taken into their close confidence. Thus he 
was able to get an insight into their real life, their thoughts and mentality, so 
vastly different from the picture drawn by official propaganda or by foreign out- 
siders. He relates his observations and experiences with sympathetic under- 
standing, touches of humour, and great warmth of feeling. With masterly 
simplicity he sketches scenes in the workshop, in the canteen, the famous town 
bazaar, Easter Mass in a workers’ hut; he tells of the corrupt and fat nachalniki 
(bosses), the morals and manners of the workers, their generosity and comrade- 
ship, the way in which they defend themselves against oppression and how they 
react to Government propaganda, and of the pathetic eagerness and longing with 
which these workers listened to his tales of ‘free life’ in distant lands. The Russia 
we have here is not that of Five-Year-Plan propaganda and official statements, 
but the Russia of his work-mates Kolia, Ivan, Vassia—a world about which we 
know extremely little. Rounault’s book fills a gap in our knowledge. It is an 
exceptionally fine piece of work and it is to be hoped that it will soon be available 
in English. 
MARGARET DEWAR 


Soviet EpucaTion: Its Psychology and Philosophy. By Maurice J. Shore. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1947. xxii+346 pp. Charts. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 83” x 5#”. $4.75. 

TuIs is a work of summary and exposition rather than of original thought. 
Dr Shore sets out to study Soviet educational theory as a contribution to a 
better understanding between the two great Powers which alone, today, ‘exer- 
cise “‘independent”’ influence in world affairs’ (p. 5). Quoting freely from his 
sources, he outlines Marxist theories of education, tracing them from their 
origins, through the thought of deviationists and orthodox disciples, to their 
adaptation and application in the Soviet Union today. It has not been easy for 
theoreticians throughout the Soviet period to steer a straight course between 
deviations to the right and to the left while keeping flexible enough to meet 
changing circumstances. Although the fundamental outlook has, of course, 
remained the same, there are certain Marxist tenets from which Soviet practice 
has had to depart; Dr Shore brings out particularly clearly the vicissitudes 
undergone by the Marxist principle of polytechnic education. 

Such a study is, by its nature, valuable, and the author has selected illumi- 
nating passages from a number of sources. He writes, moreover, without bias. 
But with such a wide bibliography of works consulted as he provides, one might 
have expected a more stimulating study with some digested conclusions of his 
own. As it is, Dr Shore refrains almost entirely from comment, perhaps from 
his desire to appear completely objective, and his sentiments in his introduction 
and conclusion are laudable, but woolly. Indeed, one might counsel the reader to 
pass hastily over the introduction and the conclusion, for they say little, and 
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their pompous and clumsy wording give an impression of pseudo-erudition 
which the body of the work to a large extent dispels. 


ELISABETH HUNKIN 


A Soviet History OF PuiLosopHy. Trans. by William Edgerton. Washing- 

ton, Public Affairs Press, 1950. 58 pp. 9"6". $r. 
Tuis is the translation of an article which appeared originally in Voprosy Filo- 
sofit (Questions of Philosophy, a periodical published in Moscow) in 1947. It 
presents a draft outline of a history of philosophy to be written by a group of 
seven Russian philosophers to replace the History of West European Philosophy 
by G. F. Alexandrov, which was severely criticized by the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which has commissioned the new 
work. Mr Alexandrov is one of the seven philosophers. The intended «vork is to 
cover East Europe and Asia as well. The prospectus was published with the 
object of inviting critical comments from other philosophers and teachers, but 
the two principal questions of method have been settled in advance: ‘To take as 
a point of departure in the exposition of philosophical systems the class struggle 
in society at different stages of social and economic development, looking upon 
the struggle between the schools of philosophical thought as a reflection of the 
class struggle in society (p. 2), while, in the treatment of the material, the 
Marxist analysis and evaluation of facts and movements is to take precedence 
over their mere description. 


JANE DEGRAS 


ENSEIGNEMENT ET SYSTEME SCOLAIRE EN U.R.S.S. Introduction by R. Portal. 
Paris, Receuil Sirey for Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 1949. 
94 pp. Tables. Bibliog. (Cahiers d’Etudes Soviétiques, no. 3.) 9}” x6}”. 
Frs, 200. 
Tuts is largely a summary of facts and figures taken from Soviet publications. 
A brief account is given of Soviet educational establishments, showing their 
numbers, the subjects studied in them, ages of admission, dates of terms and 
holidays, and so on. There is some information about school administration, the 
practical part played by the school in the life of the country, the training of 
teachers, and the work of the Institute of Pedagogical Research. A short and 
disappointing section, ‘Parents and Education’, concerns care of small children 
out of school hours when their parents are at work. The official documents and 
passages from articles which are appended in translation are of unequal interest. 
The work as a whole, and particularly the introduction by R. Portal, brings 
home the sweep and challenge of the tasks which Soviet education is trying to 
meet. But no attempt is made to probe beneath the surface, and even among the 
surface facts there are significant gaps: such subjects as the role of Party and 
Communist Youth organizations for example, the size of classes, or the adequacy 
of equipment and premises are only touched upon, or not mentioned at all. 
ELISABETH HUNKIN 


SovIET TREATY SERIES: a Collection of Bilateral Treaties, Agreements and 
Conventions, etc., concluded between the Soviet Union and Foreign 
Powers. Vol. 1, 1917-28. Ed. by Leonard Shapiro. Washington, George- 
town University Press, 1950. xiv-+-408 pp. Index. 11}” x 82". $ro. 


ALTHOUGH a great many of the agreements concluded by Soviet Russia, and 
later by the Soviet Union, were registered with the League of Nations and pub- 
lished in its Treaty Series, and were thus made available in English, a large 
number were not so registered, nor did the Soviet authorities themselves ever 
publish a complete collection. Dr Shapiro’s volume is therefore of immense 
value not only to those who have hitherto found language an obstacle, but also 
to those with a knowledge of Russian who have found it difficult to locate 
treaties of whose existence they were aware. 
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The documents are listed and arranged chronologically, and are adequately in- 
dexed by signatory and by subject. The sources from which the text has been 
taken or collated are given in footnotes (but it might not be easy for the reader to 
guess what source is meant by a footnote reading: ‘G. Grant Smith, from Buda- 
pest, 10 September 1920’ (p. 381)). It is difficult to see why the editor has ex- 
cluded agreements concluded by the Far Eastern Republic, or (since the work is 
intended to assist the understanding of Soviet policy) those signed by Russia but 
not ratified by the other party, such as the 1924 agreements with the United 
Kingdom. The notes modifying the agreement of August 1918 with Germany, 
which were first published in a German periodical in 1926, have also been 
omitted. These minor lacunae, however, do little to diminish the gratitude 
which Dr Shapiro has earned from all serious students of Soviet affairs. 


JANE DEGRAS 


RussIAN IMPERIALISM: How to Stop it? By R. Swarup. Calcutta, Prachi 
Prakashan, 1950. xx+56 pp. Map. 7” x 4}". Rs. 2. 


Mr Swarup has weakened the impact of his knowledge, shrewdness, and 
common sense by attempting to cover too much ground. He shows consider- 
able understanding of the techniques of Communist propaganda, and of the 
appeal it makes when it is ‘retailed cheaply in convenient packages to suit the 
emotional and mental level of its victims’ (p. xix). The author’s difficulty in 
finding a publisher (attributed to the strength of Communist influence in the 
printing unions) may explain the distressing number of printing errors, but it 
does not account for the careless editing. 


JANE DEGRAS 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


RussIA AND THE WEST IN IRAN, 1918-48: a Study in Big-Power Rivalry. By 
George Lenczowski. Foreword by George V. Allen. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell 
University Press, 1949; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. xv+ 
383 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 9}”x6}". $4.50. 36s. 


Most books hitherto published on this important subject have been frag- 
mentary: they have dealt with limited periods and limited aspects of which 
writers had themselves had experience. Mr Lenczowski, a former Polish diplomat 
in Iran, has attempted a comprehensive picture. The result is a useful collection 
of material, owing much to the resources of American libraries; but the general 
impression is, frankly, rather a jumble. There is something (but not nearly 
enough) about oil, and about Iran’s economic relations generally; something, 
(perhaps rather too much) about the ideological complications of Soviet policy 
towards ‘semi-colonial’ peoples subject to ‘imperialist exploitation’; something 
about internal Iranian politics, including rather haphazard quotations from the 
Iranian press. Dipping by the way into all these subjects, the author has pro- 
duced a more or less consecutive account of the relations of Great Britain, the 
United States, and Soviet Russia with Iran since the end of the First World War. 
The narrative is fullest for the years 1918 to 1921 (though here the arrangement 
leaves something to be desired) and again from 1942 onwards (though even here 
there are significant omissions). Only a few touches seem to be derived from the 
author’s own experience during the Second World War. Students of Middle East 
affairs will certainly want to read this solid book; but what they will learn from 
it is more facts rather than a deeper understanding. Mr Lenczowski has made a 


valuable, but iy no means definitive, contribution to a none too well documented 
subject. 


E..H. C, 
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ARABIAN JOURNEY AND OTHER DESERT TRAVELS. By Gerald de Gaury. 


London, Harrap, 1950. 190 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 8”x5}". 
12s. 6d. 


TuHIs new collection of Colonel de Gaury’s narratives of travel in and around 
Arabia are lightly written and pleasant to read. As the American car has re- 
placed the Arabian camel as means of transport the pace of the narrative has 
quickened ; a journey such as the one entitled ‘Asir’, that would have called for a 
volume only thirty years ago, is now compassed in less than fifty small pages, 
with a few more or less apposite illustrations. The pace is manifestly too hot for 
topographical and factual information to amount to more than brief notes. 
What gives these chapters their liveliness is that they are mainly a record of 
personal relations written by one who understands and appreciates the people 
about whom he is writing, and who has made an effort to learn something of 
their history and culture. It is this also which gives their value to his occasional 
discussions of social questions, such as slavery, and which (though it scarcely 
justifies the hastiness in writing which sets the enquiring reader such puzzles as 
page 121) renders out of place pedantic criticism of a certain number of names, 
dates, and assertions in the text. 


H. A. R. Grps 


MEmorIrRS OF KiNG ABDULLAH OF TRANSJORDAN. Ed. by Philip P. Graves. 


Introduction by R. J. C. Broadhurst. London, Cape, 1950. 278 pp. Illus. 
Index. 8” 5}". 15s. 


DEsPITE the excellent editorial notes, this abridged translation of the Arabic 
original (Mudhakkirati: Jerusalem, Bait al-Maqdis Press, 1946) leaves us dis- 
appointed. Although three-quarters of the Memoirs are devoted to the period 
before 1923, they tell the historian comparatively little that he did not know 
from George Antonius, T. E. Lawrence, and Sir Ronald Storrs. The feud against 
the Al Saud which the House of Hashim so signally lost in the field a generation 
ago is pursued with verbal darts (pp. 250, 259), and the translator has omitted 
at least one passage on this theme whose sharpness offended Arab readers of the 
original. The Appendixes rehearse the King’s well-known claims to the throne of 
‘Greater Syria’; but the administration of Transjordan since 1923 is dismissed in 
seventeen sketchy pages. 

Here is an easy-going, if egoistic, patriarchal ruler caught up in, and be- 
wildered by, the typhoon of twentieth-century world-politics. ‘If only we had 
seen the danger of leaving behind our Eastern and Muslim culture, and turning 
blindly towards the West: the Turks did as they pleased and put their own 
interests first but at least they remained Turks in everything, whereas we were 
in danger of making a medley of different cultures and of losing our own indi- 
viduality’ (p. 152). By the time of the Palestine crisis of 1948 Abdullah, unlike 
the demagogues of the Arab League, had learnt the hard way to respect the 
limits of the possible; but his words as a younger man to Commandant (now 
General) Catroux at Jedda at the end of r9g19g—“A friendly settlement between us 
and you [in Syria] is possible only on the basis of complete equality’ (p. 189)— 
are a good example of how the heady wine of nationalism fogs the ability to think 
qualitatively and realistically. 


GEORGE KIRK 


AFRICA 
Last CHANCE IN AFRICA. By Negley Farson. London, Gollancz, 1950. 384 pp. 
Illus. Map endpapers. 8?” x 5#". 15s. 
Mr Farson’s book is a plea for the working out in Kenya of a civilization ‘in 
which the black man and the white man can live on terms of peace, co-operation, 
and something like equality of opportunity’ (p. 384). He stresses the importance 
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of the psychological aspect of the problem—the need for the understanding of 
the African’s mental processes, but avers that little or no progress has so far 
been made on these lines. But Mr Farson provides no real answer as to how 
this is to be done. Nor does he appear to appreciate that it is equally important 
for the African to try to understand the white man and to realize how much has 
been done for the black man in so few decades—the ordered progress that has 
been made from a life of hunting and tribal strife towards civilization and self- 
government. 

The real problem of Kenya is not one of planning constitutional changes and 
pandering to a handful of politicians, but of creating the economic conditions 
under which the African can lead a decent life. With the increasing pressure of 
the native population, that can probably be done only by the development of 
Kenya’s great resources and a consequent gradual industrialization which will 
provide careers for Africans throughout the country. 

This book was officially commissioned and Mr Farson has endeavoured to 
paint a comprehensive picture of the Kenya scene. Although with his great 
journalistic talents it could not but be good reporting, the book fails to ‘grip’ 
the reader as most of his earlier works have done. Mr Farson seems really happy 
in his task only when he escapes from the bogs of statistics and politics to 
write about the more romantic personalities and the more colourful areas: the 
later chapters on the Northern Frontier District are the best part of the book. 

W. D. REEVE 


East AFRICAN AGRICULTURE: a Short Survey of the Agriculture of Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar, and of its Principal Products. Ed. by 
J. K. Matheson and E. W. Bovill. London, Oxford University Press, 1950. 
xvi+332 pp. Illus. Tables. Maps. Index. 8?” x53". 25s. 


Tuls survey of the agriculture of Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, and Zanzibar 
is not, in the words of the editors, ‘an authoritative text-book, or a manual of 
instruction. It is descriptive rather than instructive. It does not pretend to tell 
the reader how to grow anything, only how it is grown, which is a different and 
much simpler matter’. As an introduction to the agricultural methods and the 
conditions obtaining in the East African territories, however, the book could 
hardly be bettered. 

The introductory chapters outline the topography, climate, and population 
problems of the four territories, and are followed by articles on the history of 
white settlement, on native labour and welfare, on soil conservation (a major 
problem in East Africa), and on agricultural research. Together these chapters 
form a concise, yet comprehensive review of the conditions under which the 
farmer in East Africa has to live and work. 

The second part of the book consists of a series of articles—each written by a 
local expert who is usually a practical farmer—on each of the principal crops 
grown by European agriculturists in Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika—cereals, 
coffee, papain, pyrethrum, rubber, sisal, sugar, tea, wattle, and so on. For each 
of these commodities methods of cultivation, harvesting, and manufacture are 
described and, for most, statistics of production, costs and market-prices are 
given. To round off the description of the agricultural field as a whole the last 
part of the book is devoted to studies on native agriculture and its difficulties in 
each of the four territories, written by local Government Agricultural Officers. 

Thus, the whole forms a useful reference book on a subject hitherto neglected. 
The East African farmer contemplating some alternative crop, the new settler, 
and the economist interested in African problems will heartily welcome it. 
Your reviewer, a recent Kenya settler, certainly does. 


W. D. REEVE 
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SOUTH ASIA 


THE MAKING OF PAKISTAN. By Richard Symonds. London, Faber, 1950. 
277 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 83” 5#". 12s. 6d. 


Tuts book provides a very serviceable crossing over a hitherto unbridged political 
chasm. It represents a serious attempt to provide an objective account of the 
new State of Pakistan, in its political, economic, and cultural aspects, and also to 
give some idea of the historical roots and niodern soils from which it has sprung. 
The author, with his experience both official and otherwise of relief work in 
united India and on the United Nations Commission in Kashmir, has had good 
opportunities for gathering his material at first hand, and he has made good use 
of them. His style is clear and readable, the temper judicial, and the tone con- 
ciliatory. Comparisons with India are avoided as far as possible and the facts 
are allowed to speak for themselves. 

The book is divided in three sections. The first gives a brief historical outline 
of the Muslim record in India and a rather fuller sketch of the renaissance, cul- 
minating in the Pakistan movement. The second and major portion is an 
objective description of the current position in east and west Pakistan, and the 
third is a most interesting essay on the culture of Pakistan contributed, as an 
Appendix, by Professor Ahmed Ali of Karachi. The historical chapter contains 
some slips which do not, however, affect the main argument. 

Mr Symonds has neatly prefaced his book by a gallery of false prophets. The 
prophets of woe came from all parties and both sides of the Atlantic, and they 
have been signally discomfited. Pakistan has made a far better start than even 
its friends expected. But it is too early as yet to assert with any confidence what 
the future may bring. There are many unsolved problems such as Kashmir and 
the integration of east and west Pakistan, and many unknown factors such as the 
effect of the infusion of 6} million refugees into the population of west Pakistan 
and developments of the jute industry. Mr Symonds has wisely refrained from 
confident soothsaying ; instead he has given his readers the material for assessing 
for themselves the present position and future prospects of the largest and 
youngest Muslim State. In so doing and by the manner of his doing, he has 
rendered a signal service to all students of the Middle East and the Indian sub- 
continent. 


PERCIVAL SPEAR 


SECOND YEAR OF FREEDOM: August 1948-August 1949. Foreword by Kala 
Venkata Rao. Preface by Cherian Thomas. New Delhi, Indian National 
Congress, 1949. 128 pp. Illus. Maps. 9}”x6”. Rs. 3.8. 


Tuls is a political, economic, and administrative progress report of the Central 
and State Governments in India for the period of August 1948 to August 1949, 
issued by the Indian National Congress. It is well written and printed, and freely 
illustrated by maps and photographs. 

Allowing for the optimism which is natural in a party document which 
records the work of its own Governments, it tells a remarkable story of activity 
and achievement. Progress lagged most seriously in the economic sphere, where 
many desirable schemes are held up for lack of capital and technical knowledge, 
and because of the dead weight of inflation and high taxation. Advance was 
most spectacular in the integration of the Indian States with the rest of the 
country, and in the relief and rehabilitation of about 6 million refugees. 

This book is most valuable to all who wish to understand the aims and 
achievements of the Indian National Congress, now in power, and the swiftly 
developing revolution that is taking place in this great and populous country. 
The story of the Third Year of Freedom should be even more interesting. 

F, E, JAMES 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF CEYLON. By Sir Ivor Jennings. Bombay, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. xii+202 pp. Index. 8?”x5#”". Rs. 10. 16s. 


It was a fortunate coincidence that Sir Ivor Jennings was in Ceylon during the 
final years of the Island’s advance to independence and, having agreed to put his 
great knowledge of Constitutional Law and Procedure at Mr Senanayake’s dis- 
posal, became ‘virtually enrolled as honorary constitutional adviser’ (Preface). 
A book by such an authority must be regarded as one of more than ordinary 
significance. 

The work is in two parts. The first, in thirteen chapters, is a ‘general sur- 
vey’, while the second consists of documents, with annotations, and should be of 
special interest to the student of constitutional development in Ceylon. The 
greater part of the book was written before the declaration of independence, and 
it therefore does not profess to give a picture of the Constitution in action. It is 
rather a study of the main provisions of the new Constitution, their history and 
significance, with much good advice to prospective holders of office of the 
manner in which an orthodox Cabinet system of government based on ‘collective 
responsibility’ should be conducted. 

If the book has a weakness, it is in its treatment of the Donoughmore Con- 
stitution which preceded the Soulbury Constitution and ‘independence’. Dr 
Jennings cannot find anything good to say about this Constitution, which, how- 
ever, was worked successfully for some eighteen years, and carried Ceylon 
through the Second World War. Some of his remarks about it appear unjusti- 
fied. One instance might be quoted. On page 78 Dr Jennings gives an amusing 
imaginary account of a private member getting a motion passed by the House, 
and adds: ‘The result might be to condemn the Island to a policy whose implica- 
tions had never been thought out ...’ But a private member’s motion was not 
‘public business’ and could not condemn the Island to a policy. This would be 
the function of the appropriate Executive Committee and, possibly, the Board of 
Ministers. There is need for a full and sympathetic history of the Donoughmore 
Constitution and its importance in the development of Ceylon, and it is to be 
hoped that this will be undertaken before long. These remarks however should 
not be regarded as detracting from the value of Dr Jennings’ book in its bearing 
on the evolution of Ceylon’s Independence Constitution. 

C. H. CoLtins 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND INDONESIA in International Conciliation, March 
1950, no. 459. By J. Foster Collins. Preface by Anne Winslow. New 
York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1950. 88 pp. Maps. 
73" x5}". 10 cents. 


SINCE the United Nations is still our one great hope for peace, and since it was 
woefully handicapped from the beginning by the existence and the use of the 
veto, and since its prestige has suffered a number of heavy blows, it is only right 
and natural that those who wish it well should make all they can of its suc- 
cesses. It is not so much what has been actually done, but the possibilities that 
are shown to exist for neutral observers to appeal to the common sense and 
humanity of belligerents at the very moment when their passions are inflamed 
by nationalistic hatred. The settlement in Indonesia, though from an inter- 
national point of view it is still on trial, can undoubtedly be placed high among 
the successes of the United Nations to date. Not only was the final settlement 
brought about with U.N. assistance (after the breakdown of the Renville Agree- 
ment which it had previously negotiated), but U.N. and its Agencies were 
also requested by the Hague Conference to observe the implementation of the 
agreements reached between the parties. 

The success of the settlement can, of course, be proved only in the event (can 
Indonesia resist fragmentation? Can it defend itself against an external foe?), 
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but in the interim it has been shown that with the support of a majority of its 
members U.N. can bring pressure to bear with decisive effect. It is an important 
precedent which may have even weightier results in the future. None the less it is 
unfortunate that Dutch feelings should have had to be sacrificed in the process 
for, whatever the shortcomings of Dutch policy, especially in the two ‘Police 
Actions’ of 1947-8, there can be no possible doubt that Indonesia owes a great 
debt to the Netherlands for its work in consolidating and developing the islands 
during the last three centuries. Indonesian nationalists, ‘dry with rage and 
extreme toil’, can scarcely be expected to‘ be in the right state of mind to see 
history in perspective, but when their feelings have died down there is every 
reason to believe that they will preserve what is positive and good in their Dutch 
inheritance and will welcome Dutch help in continuing and developing it. 

Mr Collins’s booklet describes clearly and concisely the background to the 
disputes between the Netherlands and her former colony, the unsuccessful effort 
of the two parties to reach agreement on the basic issues dividing them, and the 
role of the United Nations in resolving the dispute and bringing a nation into 
being. Being provided with good maps the booklet incidentally supplies the 
handy summary of the period which students have been waiting for. 

VICTOR PURCELL 


INDIANS IN MALAYAN Economy. New Delhi, Office of the Economic Adviser to 
the Government of India, 1950. 57 pp. Map. Tables. 9}”x6}". Rs. 1.14. 
2s. gd. 


Tus booklet claims to present facts about Indians in Malayan economy ‘as 
objectively as possible’ (Foreword), and though certain passages—e.g. (p. 10) 
‘The garrisons which went from Madras to conquer Malaya’—suggest limits to 
what is possible in such a publication, it shows a genuine intention to be factual. 
This makes its inadequate documentation more regrettable. 

The first chapter’s account of rubber economics mentions neither P. T. Bauer 
nor K. E. Knorr. References to other crops, for example, oil-palm (p. 6) as ‘a 
secondary crop on rubber estates’, and industries, show evidence of being con- 
densed from official reports without local knowledge. 

The 1947 census preliminary figures are mentioned (p. 2); but the Report 
appeared months before this book. The use (which two months’ delay in pub- 
lishing could have avoided) of 1931 figures, and the neglect of all the analysis in 
the 1947 Report, render Chapter II virtually worthless. 

Chapter IIT usefully summarizes pre-war material including some scarce Re- 
ports on Labour in Malaya. On the post-war period, it neglects such documents 
as the Awbery—Dalley Report on Trade Unions and the Joint Wages Com- 
mission Reports. 

Chapter IV brings together compactly interesting but tantalizing material on 
Indian investments, not hitherto available in one place. 

T. H. Sttcock 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF UPLAND AREAS IN THE Far East, Vol. I. By Pierre 
Gourou, Joseph E. Spencer and Glenn T. Trewartha. Preface by William L. 
Holland. Mimeographed. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949. 
iii+82 pp. 11”X8}". $1. 

NOWHERE in the world are the food problems more serious than in the Far East. 

Birth-rates range about 35 to 40 per 1,000; death-rates, formerly nearly as high, 

are being lowered with the spread of Western sanitary and medical science ; and 

populations are increasing at an ominous rate. Already the available food sup- 
plies furnish only about two-thirds of the calories per head deemed essential in 
the United Kingdom, and the position threatens to become much worse. The 

Institute of Pacific Relations in New York, to which we already owe a number 
QQ 
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of valuable reports on the Far East, has published surveys of China, the Philip- 
pines, and Japan, carried out by three geographers: Pierre Gourou of the Uni- 
versity of Brussels, J. E. Spencer and G. T. Trewartha of the Universities of 
California and Wisconsin respectively. All emphasize the fact that settlement is 
mainly or wholly restricted to the lowlands: the result of the almost complete 
dependence on paddy-rice as food. Neither China nor Japan has any live-stock 
husbandry to speak of; milk is almost unknown and meat rare: both countries, 
in Professor Gourou’s words, have a ‘vegetable civilization’. There is no belt of 
grass-fields devoted to live-stock stretching upwards from the lowland arable 
areas and merging into the upland wastes; instead, a sharp end to a densely 
populated plain or valley-bottom and then the waste. And yet these wastes 
could provide food. 

All three authors discuss the possibilities but recognize the great difficulties: 
the need to change the food habits of China and Japan, bringing in crops and 
animal products that could be raised on the uplands, and also transferring 
redundant agricultural workers to industries in the town. The need for wood is 
also very great; hitherto the forests have been so grossly maltreated that pro- 
duction has fallen to a low ebb and erosion has set in. Planning for reclamation 
on a grandiose scale has begun in Japan but, as Professor Trewartha shows, 
performance lags far behind, and meanwhile, as in England, land is steadily 
being withdrawn from cultivation and put to other uses. He sees no ‘human 
solution’ for the food problem unless Japan finds ways to limit her rate of 
population increase. The surveys are not intended to be detailed, but they are 
suggestive, and cannot fail to be helpful to those guiding the agricultural 
activities of the countries concerned. 

E. JoHN RUSSELL 


CONFLICT IN THE Far East: American Diplomacy in China, 1928-33. By J. W. 
Christopher. Foreword by G. F. Hudson. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1950. xiv+ 
335 pp. Maps. Index. 9?”x6}”. Glds. 14.50. 
Tuis is a disappointing book. Its sub-title raises hopes that the Hoover-Stimson 
regime is to be studied with the same objectivity and minuteness that Dr 
Dorothy Borg gave to the era of Coolidge and Kellogg in American Policy and the 
Chinese Revolution, 1925-8. Instead, we are treated to such sustained and 
virulent ridicule of Mr Stimson’s handling of the Sino-Japanese situation that 
the book almost seems to be a personal attack and it comes as a sudden revela- 
tion to be told that the author is not trying to display ‘one of the greatest 
citizens and statesmen America has ever produced’ (p. 303) ‘as the boob’ (p. 304), 
but that the real responsibility for all the futility and timidity lay with President 
Hoover, whose policy was after all only a reflection of what the people wanted. 
Dr Christopher deals with the almost forgotten Sino-Soviet clash of 1929, 
with the extraterritoriality negotiations and with the problem of the protection 
of American lives in China, but the staple of his thesis is the Mukden incident of 
1931 and the subsequent rape of Manchuria, and his documentation is derived 
almost entirely from one source—the papers of the State Department—with 
no sidelights from other authorities. In effect, his work is composed of copious 
extracts from these papers, linked by his own comments, but unfortunately the 
connecting matter is often very carelessly written—looseness in the use of per- 
sonal pronouns makes it at times difficult to follow; confusion is caused by 
references in the comments to facts that have not been cited, and also by the 
frequent introduction of personalities without any explanation of their position, 
and usually merely by their surnames. This can be confusing enough with 
Anglo-Saxon names, but when the author talks of Li and Wang tout court, a 
considerable effort is required to identify the individuals. Printer’s errors are far 
too numerous, and make nonsense of some Chinese names: thus, the index has 
separate entries for ‘Heilungkiang’ and ‘Heliungchang’—also for ‘Lampson’ and 
‘Miles, sir’. 
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But if this work adds little to our knowledge and understanding of the events 
dealt with, it may serve a useful purpose in preserving from oblivion the follow- 
ing statement approved by Mr Stimson on 19 October 1931—‘The long period of 
friendship between our people and the people of Japan is among the happiest 
stages of our history’ (p. 257). Incidentally, the book is based on a thesis for 
which Dr Christopher was awarded the degree of D.Phil.(Oxon). 

W. STARK TOLLER 


RELIGION IN CHINA. By E. R. Hughes and K. Hughes. London, Hutchinson, 
1950. 151 pp. Index. (University Library, no. 39. World Religions. Ed. 
by Prof. E. O. James.) 74$”5". 7s. 6d. 

ENVIABLE scholarship combined with many years missionary experience in the 

China field have enabled the authors to produce a book of absorbing interest. A 

realistic humour on appropriate occasions, but without irreverence, adds to its 

pleasant reading. 

The authors have dealt with the subject ‘chronologically, taking the first 
traces of primitive religion as they appear in the society before the time of Con- 
fucius, as far as it is possible to reconstruct that society from archaeological 
discoveries and written records’ (p. 9). 

From their account of primitive religion in China emerge ‘the two funda- 
mental ideas which have permeated Chinese religious thought: the power and 
authority of Heaven and the relation between a man and his ancestors’ (p. 18). 
From Ancestor Worship was subsequently developed an extension which the 
authors call ‘filial piety religion’ (p. 49). The latter was a development of Con- 
fucianism, which the authors, in the authoritative company of Professor 
Soothill, and others, consider a religion and not merely a moral philosophy as 
Chinese scholars and many foreign lay students have regarded it. ‘Confucius’, 
they say, ‘is not to be regarded as a philosopher in the sense that Plato was, but 
as a prophet such as we find in the Old Testament. Like Isaiah he denounced the 
futility of vain oblations, and yet like Ezekiel he saw a mystic significance in all 
the ritual’ (p. 29). 

Study of the indigenous religions or philosophies, Confucianism and Taoism, 
and their development especially in the Han era, which lasted from the middle of 
the third century B.c. for 400 years, is followed by the effect of infiltration of 
foreign religions, Buddhism, Nestorian Christianity, and Mohammedanism, and 
the reaction or lack of reaction to them of the indigenous religions. And then 
comes reference to the great work of the Catholics centuries later, and the still 
later establishment in China of the Protestant Missions, whose pioneer mis- 
sionary at the beginning of the nineteenth century was Robert Morrison, the first 
translator into Chinese of the Bible. 

Set against an informed and widely suggestive historical background the 
evolution of philosophic and religious thought in China stands out clearly. Im- 
pressions are renewed in the reader of the impressive range of ancient Chinese 
thought. At the same time the authors show wide tolerance of outlook. They 
make no attempt to obscure either Chinese superstition, even at the highest levels, 
or the picturesque worship of the tutelary deities, the gods of the hearth, on 
which despite all change the common people, the “Yii Min’ or ‘stupid people’ of 
other days, maintain a pathetic hold. 

And what of the future? The concluding lines of the book leave the matter 
open, as would indeed seem inevitable. “What Communistic dominance may 
produce on religion in China, who can prophesy? That a religious mind, both 
good, bad, and indifferent, exists there, has, it seems to the authors of this book, 
been demonstrated all through China’s history. In this the Chinese are much the 
same as other peoples in the world. The problem in China today is the same 
fundamentally as that which faces religiously minded people the world over’ 
(p. 144). 

P. H. B. KENT 
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NEw LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF THE TAIPING REBELLION. By Ssu-yii Teng. 
Preface by John K. Fairbank. Mimeographed. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press for the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1950. iii+-132 pp. 
ro}” x84". $1.75. 


Ir has become the fashion among ‘liberal-minded’ scholars in China to treat the 
Taiping Rebellion, not as the unmitigated scourge that it was, but as the open- 
ing phase of a great social and political movement which, after bringing about 
the expulsion of the Manchus, has now culminated in the establishment of a 
Communist regime in China. Dr Teng’s ‘new light’ is not new facts, but this new 
interpretation. The facts have long been known, but they have now to be made 
to fit the Procrustean bed of Sun Yat-sen’s principle of nationalism as modified 
by Marxist-Leninist theory. The book contains much interesting material 
culled from many sources, but there is no index and the student is likely to be 
still further discouraged by the inordinate number of footnotes and the mass of 
trivial and irrelevant matter. The main impression left on one’s mind is that 
China is exactly the same today as she was a hundred years ago. There are many 
references, for example, to the corruption, cowardice, and cruelty of Chinese 
soldiers, while Dr Teng’s description of the Taiping leaders in Nanking is 
strangely reminiscent of the accounts now being received of the Kuomintang 
gang in Formosa: ‘After Nanking was conquered the leaders began to live 
extravagant, indolent and licentious lives with a harem of women contrary to the 
avowed platform of monogamy. Hung lived as a Taoist Emperor . . . he trusted 
nobody but his family members’ (p. 71). 


i. DePRALT 


FRIENDLY CHINA: Two Thousand Miles Afoot Among the Chinese. By Bailey 
Willis. California, Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1949. Xviii+-312 pp. Illus. 93” x6}”. $5. 4os. 


Tuts book gives us a nostalgic picture of North China nearly fifty years ago, 
pleasantly illustrated by the author’s own sketches. The author was an eminent 
and widely travelled American geologist who died at the age of ninety-one shortly 
after completing the manuscript. This possibly accounts for slips which will no 
doubt be put right in any subsequent edition. 

Dr Willis was the leader of the Rockefeller expedition to North China some 
three years after the Boxer troubles in 1900. The scientific results of the expedi- 
tion, of course, have long since been garnered in their appropriate place. The 
account given here is based mainly on personal letters written at the time. 
Nevertheless, though primarily a traveller’s account of country and people, the 
book contains much easily digested geologic comment and speculation which 
will be of interest to the general reader. 

The purpose of the book is stated by the author in his Preface, written in 
December 1948. ‘It is an intimate, personal account, published at this time to 
promote an understanding of the Chinese people, whose steadfast self-respect 
and unalterable philosophy of life are forgotten in the turmoil of recent political 
events. .. . They constituted a friendly China. I am confident the masses have 
not changed. . . . Forty-five years have elapsed since we walked across China. 
The Chinese have suffered invasion and civil war. Their leaders have adopted 
Western ways of thinking, Western forms of organization. . . . But the Chinese 
people, Chinese principle, remain and will remain unchanged, unchangeable. . . . 
To our shallow past, to our limited perspective, the blows that China has received 
seem vital. History says: “Not so’. China is a fathomless pool of humanity. 
In its depths, in the womb of time, germinates a future worthy of the great 
past’ (pp. xiii-xiv). - 

A few years ago the present reviewer ventured to write: ‘The proposition may 
be advanced that the souls of peoples are little changed by changes in forms of 
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government or by studies of political theories’. Is this a tenable article of faith 
today? Clearly Dr Willis would have given an affirmative reply. 
P. H. B. Kent 


BROKEN THREAD. By Major General F. S. G. Piggott. Preface by F. M. Milne. 
Foreword by Lord Hankey. Aldershot, Gale & Polden, 1950. xx-+-424 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Indexes. 8?” x 5?”. 21s. 


Tuls book, lavishly illustrated and well indexed, is the interesting autobiography 
of a sapper who served many years in Japan in different capacities. He began 
with a Japanese background, for his father was Legal Adviser to Prince Ito, one 
of the leading Genro. As a young man General Piggott mastered the Japanese 
language, being one of the first of our language officers in Tokyo, and thereafter 
returned to the Japanese capital as Military Attaché. His career thus covers the 
whole period of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance; and there is much in this book 
that throws light upon the early years of the Alliance and upon the causes 
which led to its termination. Being an autobiography, it is mainly the record of 
a distinguished military career set against the background of Japan. The reader 
will not find in it any close examination of the factors which made Japan a great 
military Power in the Far East, nor of the deeper roots in Japanese life out of 
which the phenomenon which used to be called Japanese ‘militarism’ originally 
grew. Nor is there much about other features in Japanese life, and for them the 
reader must turn (or return) to Sir George Sansom’s well-known book, Japan: A 
Short Cultural History, which remains the best contribution to the study of 
Japan in the English language. 

It is manifest that the author made good use of his opportunities in Japan. 
Most of the distinguished Japanese figures of the past generation pass across his 
pages which are strewn with skilful thumbnail sketches; and the character of the 
Japanese people as a whole which emerges from this book will show why 
General MacArthur and the United States Government are justified in believing 
that, in General Piggott’s words, ‘the rocky islands of Japan... may be the im- 
pregnable barrier to Communism’. The historian hereafter who comes to esti- 
mate the meaning of Far Eastern history, and especially of the part played by 
Japan during the first half of the twentieth century, from the signing of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance down to the final disaster in the Second World War, 
will find in General Piggott’s writing a mass of invaluable material. And the 
Japanese themselves may well hope that when they once more stand on their 
own feet they will find the interests of the British Commonwealth served by such 
men as ‘Pigotto’. 

A. F. WHYTE 


JAPAN SINCE PERRY. By Chitoshi Yanaga. New York & London, McGraw- 
Hill, 1949. x+723 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in 
History. Ed. by Ralph E. Turner.) 9}”x6}". $6. 51s. 

PROFESSOR YANAGA has produced a detailed narrative of modern Japanese his- 

tory, based on Japanese material, and treating of several topics often omitted 

from general works of this kind (such as the history of literature), which will 
doubtless have great value as a book of reference. Moreover, his account of 
twentieth-century politics, especially the chapters on the political parties, the 
army, and the labour movement in the years 1918-41 (Chapters 27, 31, 32, and 
33), contains much information not available elsewhere in English. On the other 
hand, his book contains errors of fact which must detract from its value. The 
name Minseité, for example, is twice used instead of Kensezté in discussing the 
politics of the period 1898-1901 (pp. 261, 267). In the chapters dealing with 
events before 1873, in which year the Japanese officially adopted the Gregorian 
calendar, several dates are incorrectly given because of failure to convert them 
from the lunar calendar to their Gregorian equivalents. Then again, the author 
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sometimes assumes a good deal of knowledge on the part of his readers. This is 
true not only of Japanese names which are familiar, if at all, only to the special- 
ist, but also of such diplomatic documents as the Twenty-one Demands (Chapter 
24) and the London Naval Treaty (Chapter 30). 

Embedded in the narrative are a number of judgements which seem grafted 
on to, rather than arising from, the facts as stated. There is no space in a short 
review to discuss in detail such problems of interpretation, but one might cite 
the statement that ‘as a result of the intense nationalism generated in the wake 
of the Manchurian Incident, the [proletarian] parties turned Fascist, while still 
preserving to a considerable extent their Socialistic ideas’ (p. 481), as one which 
needs more discussion and support than Professor Yanaga gives it. Such com- 
ment is most frequent in the chapters on politics, and one suspects that it is to 
be explained by what the publisher describes as the author’s ‘first-hand ex- 
perience and observation . . . of the stirring events of the middle 1930’s’. 


W. G. BEASLEY 


New Forces 1n Asia. Ed. by Bruno Lasker. New York, H. W. Wilson in 
association with the American Institute of Pacific Relations, 1950. 237 pp. 
Bibliog. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 21, no. 6.) 72”5}". $1.75. 

Tuis book appears in the American series entitled “The Reference Shelf’ and 

bears the imprint of the American Institute of Pacific Relations. It is a com- 

pilation from many sources, and, while it contains some interesting material, the 
reader should be warned that it is a reprint of articles written for American 
magazines, not all of them quite up to date. The editor says that he has designed 
it for the American reader for whom, till recently, ‘Asia lay on the distant hori- 
zon of American awareness’, and he confesses that ‘even now few Americans 
are well-informed about Asia’. If Mr Lasker’s compilation leads the American 
of today to give his mind to the problem of Asia and to pass on from it to books 
of greater moment, it will not have been published in vain. 

A. F. WHYTE 


UNITED STATES 


STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE FOR AMERICAN WORLD Po.icy. By Sherman Kent. 
Princeton, University Press, 1949; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. 
xiii+226 pp. Charts. Index. 8?” «5?”. $3. 24s. 

THIs is a book which deserves a serious and careful reading. Although it is 

addressed to Americans and is based directly upon American experiences, all of 

the discussions raise matters of great interest and moment to every large modern 
social group. The basic idea is that every such group, but particularly the nation 
group, must, to maintain and develop its own integrity, enter into constant 
relations with other groups outside itself, and that this can be done to good 
purpose only if such relations are planned and controlled by relevant knowledge 
about the outside groups. ‘Strategic intelligence’ therefore, whatever its subject 
matter, agencies, and methods, will collect and report for one social group 
relevant and well-founded information about the other groups with which the 
course of world affairs puts it into relation. Only external relations are dealt 
with in this book, and external relations only in so far as they concern different 
countries or different world States. The objective is to achieve ‘high-level 
foreign positive intelligence’, and “This phrase (p. 3) is short for the kind of 
knowledge our State must possess regarding other States in order to assure itself 
that its cause will not suffer nor its undertakings fail because its statesmen and 
soldiers plan and act in ignorance’. 

The author, who writes with authority and with a large amount of practical 
experience, sees the whole complex problem from three closely related points of 
view. First, what sort of information is needed, and what kinds of principles can 
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be used to determine what is likely to be needed? Secondly, how can the in- 
formation be obtained; what are the organizational and administrative ques- 
tions that have to be solved? Thirdly, how must the organized intelligence sys- 
tem set to work? Naturally a great many other problems arise in the course of 
the discussion of these. One of these, for example, is how to get the relevant 
information effectively across to those who must use it once it has been col- 
lected. Another, not as fully considered here as one would like, concerns the lag 
between information which can be secured and events which may have a way of 
moving very fast, especially under critical circumstances. And another, con- 
sidered several times and always with judgement and clarity, is how far ‘informa- 
tion’ must run ahead of its own date and be put into a form that can be treated 
as carrying forward to an as yet unrealized future. 

An English reader may be bothered about whether the whole enterprise of 
strategic intelligence is not presented as too exclusively and fully planned. It 
may seem as if the weight of the proposed organization could be a clog on its 
wheels. However this may be, nobody can doubt that this is a book which 
presents a set of problems which are of vast importance, with much force, and, in 
another sense of the word, outstanding intelligence. 

F. C, BARTLETT 


DOcUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. Vol. X. January 1-December 
31, 1948. Ed. by Raymond Dennett and Robert K. Turner. Princeton, 
University Press for World Peace Foundation; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1950. Xxvi+-705 pp. Index. 9}”x6}”". 40s. 

Tuis volume adheres closely to the pattern of its predecessor. Within its 700 

pages are assembled a great number of official documents to illustrate the part 

played by the United States in world affairs during 1948; most of these docu- 
ments have an American origin or are replies to American notes. The principal 
changes in arrangement since the 1947 volume are the elimination of the Part 
devoted to Relief and Rehabilitation (activities having diminished, even if the 
problem has not) and the remodelling of the Part on International Peace and 

Security. This latter Part is constructed in three sections: development of U.N. 

machinery, international military controls, and international legal machinery. 

The Index, a most important part of a book like this, stood up successfully to an 

experimental probe. This series of volumes is of great value to the student of 

contemporary international political manoeuvre. 
PETER CALVOCORESSI 


PARTY AND PRESSURE PoLitics. By Dayton David McKean. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1949. viii+-712 pp. Tables. Index. 9}”6}". $5. 

‘Just as no other country puts such a burden upon its voters as the United 
States, so no other country requires so much of its parties’ (p. 212), says Mr 
McKean in his detailed account of the machinery that has been developed to 
carry out this responsibility. He gives, in fact, a detailed account of all the 
machinery of Amercan politics—the voting qualifications, the methods of 
nominating candidates, the financing of elections, and so on. A third of the 
book, and one of its most valuable sections, is devoted to the various pressure 
groups, economic, racial, religious, bureaucratic, to which the complexity of the 
American political system has given so much importance. Today that system is 
of interest to all who are concerned with world affairs and anyone who wants to 
know the technical significance of such terms as ‘primary’, ‘poll-tax’, ‘boss’, 
‘spoils’, or ‘veteran’, can find a clear explanation in Mr McKean’s long book. 
There is a good chapter on the press in American politics, and everywhere the 
importance of local and State considerations is emphasized. 

This is therefore a useful book of reference for those already acquainted with 
the background of the subject. Some of Mr McKean’s introductory excursions 
into political theory, such as those on the nature of party and on leadership in 
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politics, might have been more helpful if discussed in broader and more philo- 
sophic terms. But elsewhere it is its realistic and practical presentation which 
gives the book its value. 


NANCY BALFOUR 


ONE YEAR OF GRACE: a Fragment of Autobiography. By Val Gielgud. London, 
Longmans, Green, 1950. 168 pp. 82” x52”. Ios. 6d. 


SoME philanthropist ought to send marked copies of this book to Senator 
McCarthy, the Chicago Tribune, and others of that ilk and ask them coolly to 
seek a true answer tc the question, “Why an intelligent, well-disposed and not- 
too-insular Englishman can speak of those United States as Val Gielgud speaks 
in some of the obiter dicta quoted below?’ For this slim volume is the personal 
record of a transatlantic year, written by a lively traveller who already knew 
enough of America and Americans not to burden his pages or his readers with 
the obvious commonplaces of American travel. He found a gulf ‘evidently 
widening between the British and the United States’ point of view’ (p. 10), and 
on the theme that blood is thicker than water he says ‘there is a lot of water in 
three thousand miles of Atlantic Ocean, and there is remarkably little Anglo- 
Saxon blood in the veins of all but a small minority of the citizens of the United 
States’ (p. II). 

New York he found ‘stupendous, beautiful, noisy, a little frightening’ 
(p. 11), and he came to the conclusion that ‘it would be impossible to live for any 
length of time in New York without developing some kind of neurosis’ (p. 38). 
Boston, by contrast, appears on page 65 as a near-cousin to England, but the 
England of his childhood, as if he had ‘travelled back forty years in time to a 
South Kensington drawing-room . . . with my brother John staring with wide 
blue eyes at an old lady carrying a vast black hand-bag, whose name was Ellen 
Terry’. He found in those United States ‘The Height of Luxury and the Mini- 
mum of Comfort’ (p. 108), a general irresponsibility and immaturity; and, by 
later discovery, that (p. 128) America is not a nation in the European sense of 
the word. He would, I guess, agree with Jean Paul Sartre’s words that America 
‘is a vacuum’, and with that other European who said that America, judged as a 
collective personality, is ‘a figure that lacks its third dimension’. Nearly fifty 
years ago, H. G. Wells saw in the towering sky-scrapers of New York a mass of 
packing-cases, concealing their true contents, out of which one day would emerge 
‘fine living and worthy homes for the sons of men’. Val Gielgud did not find that 
this ‘true content’ of America had yet emerged. Most Europeans and some 
Americans will agree with him. But the reader had best not take any opinion of 
this book at second-hand: for it deserves to be read. 


A. F. WHYTE 


WARTIME ECONOMIC PLANNING IN AGRICULTURE: a Study in the Allocation of 
Resources. By Bela Gold. New York, Columbia University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1949. 594 pp. Tables. Index. (Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law. Ed. by the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University, No. 551.) 10}”7}". $6.75. 44s. 


THE international importance of the agricultural sector of the United States 
economy is widely recognized, and this long account of ‘Washington’ decisions and 
farmers’ responses during the years 1940 to 1945 is to be welcomed as a useful 
background to studies of lend-lease, Unrra, Marshall aid, and war-time planning. 

The main purpose of the book is the constructive criticism of mistakes in past 
policies and inadequacies in planning procedures. Much evidence is marshalled 
to show how ‘officially-formulated and avowedly urgent national objectives’ 
were frustrated by ‘group interests’ and the ‘difficulties involved in the exercise 
of effective leadership in a democracy’. Particular emphasis is given to the 
difficulties caused by continuation during war-time of the surplus-disposal and 
income-maintenance aims of the nineteen-thirties and to the ‘failure to maximize 
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the output of needed nutrients . . . due both to the excessive expansion of live- 
stock production relative to that of crops for direct human consumption, and to 
the inadequate re-direction of the resources available within each of these two 
primary sectors of production along the lines counselled by considerations of 
productive efficiency’ (p. 171). 

But agricultural policies should not often be judged from their results during 
only a short span of years, nor, in the United States, should they be judged from 
Washington without full regard to the real problems of the 6 million farmers of 
the States in changing their own individual cropping and stocking plans, to meet 
what they may rightly feel are comparatively short-term needs. 

And, indeed, as seen from Europe, the actual changes in United States 
farming after 1940 were commendably large. 


JoHN R. RAEBURN 


La FortTuNE AMERICAINE ET SON DesTIN. By Jean Piel. Paris, Editions de 
Minuit, 1948. 228 pp. Tables. 7}” x 43". Frs. 300. 

Tue Editions de Minuit were first published by the Resistance movement in 
France. This volume, the first of a new series entitled L’ Usage des Richesses, is a 
striking exposition of the outstanding problem of our day, the dollar problem. 

The book opens with an over-simplified picture of the American people as a 
synthesis of two groups : the Puritans who fled from Europe in order to worship 
God as they chose and the ‘déclassés de l’Europe’, the former providing the latter 
with a religious framework for the re-creation of their lives. ‘Try your luck’ is 
the categorical imperative of the American people, and opportunity the gift of 
God. The force which unites the American people is the common impulse to grow. 

From this M. Piel deduces that the United States can continue to prosper 
only if the entrepreneurial genius of its people is applied to world development 
by means of external investment. At this point, the author gives a clear and 
well-documented account of the economic development of the United States. 
But the writing was on Wall Street in 1929; with the cessation of American 
foreign lending and the repatriation of dollar funds, the world dollar shortage 
was born while, in the United States itself, large-scale unemployment appeared 
as a signal of economic stagnation. 

Turning to the present, M. Piel argues that the re-emergence of unemploy- 
ment in the United States since the war has, so far, been delayed by three factors : 
first, the unexpectedly prolonged rush to buy within the United States itself; 
second, the domestic investment boom and, last, by loans and gifts abroad. All 
three are rapidly coming to an end. Now the United States requirement of an 
excess of exports over imports to maintain full employment is incompatible with 
the necessity for the rest of the world to secure an excess of exports to the United 
States over imports for interest and amortisation of previous loans. The United 
States must therefore give the world the dollars it needs, thereby securing, at 
one and the same time, the salvation of the American way of life and of the world. 

Since this volume was published, the dollar problem has been further demon- 
strated by the devaluation crisis. But the disappointment of the American 
people at the failure of Europe to move towards political integration means that 
the beneficiaries of any American policy of the kind he advocates are more likely 
to be the under-developed within or without the United States than the countries 
of Western Europe. 


MARGARET HALL 


GENESIS OF THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM: a Study on the Trend of 
American Economic Policies. By Warren Leroy Hickman. Geneva, Im- 
primeries Populaires for the University of Geneva, 1949. 297 pp. Bibliog. 
Tables. 9” x6}”. No price. 

THE author’s principal thesis is that the European Recovery Programme is merely 

one manifestation of a policy consistently pursued since 1934, when ‘the Roose- 
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velt Administration realized that the United States could not climb back to its 
pre-depression level, or even out of the depths of the depression, without re- 
building the nation’s trade with the rest of the world’ (p. 21). The policy re- 
appeared in Article VII of the Lend-Lease Master Agreement of February 1942 
(p. 71), and in the conditions attaching to the International Monetary Fund, the 
Loan Agreement of December 1945 with Great Britain, and the I.T.O. Charter. 
The world is well aware of the importance attached to it by the American 
Administration. But Mr Hickman overstates it when he says, ‘the United States 
Administration was convinced that the American economy would collapse with- 
out a huge foreign market. Therefore the first aim of the American planners was 
to prevent at all costs the closing of that market’ (p. 283). In the adoption of the 
European Recovery Programme the issue ‘was not an issue of free speech, the 
freedom to vote, or police statism’ (p. 276). The breach with Russia developed 
because there was not room for the American and Russian foreign trade systems 
in one and the same world (p. 196). 

Mr Hickman goes so far as to impute very discreditable courses to the 
American Government more than once during the war—delay in pushing home 
the conquest of Italy and in starting the Second Front, lest Russia should end up 
too strong; even limiting the bombing of German industrial plant, because 
German recovery would be necessary to American trade. 

He claims to have seen numerous top secret documents with the filing of 
which he was entrusted (p. 148), and he quotes freely from these. Whatever the 
evidence he builds upon, a reader receives the impression that he is apt to jump 
to conclusions too readily. 

R. G. HAWTREY 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE SOVIET UNION: Some Quaker Proposals for Peace. 
A Report Prepared for the American Friends Service Committee. By Gil- 
bert F. White and others. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1949; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1950. v-+39 pp. 9}” x6". $1. 8s. 


THE group brought together in America by the Quakers last year has produced a 
report which, on the side of analysis, could hardly be bettered for an objective and 
cool account of what divides the Soviet Union and its satellites from the rest of 
the world, and what the chances still are of a peaceful outcome. Its writers have 
no illusions, and they would no doubt be the first to admit that if a document half 
as objective and half as restrained could come from Moscow the battle for peace 
would be half won. But they are surely right in saying that we must continue to 
show faith in our own beliefs, and that it is one’s own Government that one can 
alone hope to influence. On their practical suggestions, none of them novel, 
there will be more disagreement. There is much to be said for their view that 
little is to be gained by voluntarily cutting down economic contacts with the 
Soviet world. On other matters events have obviously overtaken them, and not 
only in the Far East, for the division of Germany has become more fundamental. 
But the struggle for peace—in the real, not the Communist sense—must go on. 
Max BELOFF 


THE UNITED STATES FROM COLONY TO WoRLD Power. By Oliver Perry Chit- 
wood, Frank Owsley and H. C. Nixon. London, Macmillan; New York, 
Van Nostrand, 1949. xii+867+li pp. Illus. Maps. Map endpapers. 
Charts. Index. 9}”x6}”". 45s. $6. 

A SHORTER version of an American university text-book, A Short History of the 

American People, still works out at over 800 pages. Designed for summary 

courses in American history, it takes the United States from discovery to the 

North Atlantic Treaty and follows through the theme of American promotion 

in the business of international relations—‘From Log Cabin to Oak Ridge’, as 

one might say. While the average reader rightly prefers something more 
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savoury, with fewer facts and more ideas, this is a brave attempt to lighten and 
make more readable the burden of study. Suet puddings and textbooks are 
things everyone needs at times. But here the digestion of students is spared by 
an adroit mixture of currants and candied peel—maps, anecdotes, personality 
sketches and cartoons—with the factual suet. The latter part of the book, in 
which is recorded the foreign relations of the United States in the thirty years 
since I919, is the weakest. Too many facts are too compressed, with too little 
constructive analysis, and the result is flat, uninspiring, and sometimes in- 
accurate. In 1935, for example, Hitler ‘took the Saar’ as his first step of aggres- 
sion (p. 804). The limitations of historians—particularly the domestic variety 
—in the despised field of international relations is never more apparent than 
when they strain after the gnat of yesterday’s headlines. 
SUSAN STRANGE 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN RELIGION AND EpucaTion. By R. Freeman 
Butts. Foreword by V. T. Thayer. Boston, Mass., Beacon Press, 1950. 
xiv-+230 pp. Index. 84” x52”. $3. 

THE separation of Church and State is a constitutional principle in the United 

States. But does separation preclude co-operation? The question becomes 

crucial in respect of education which is a matter of vital interest to Church and 

State alike. Can either Church or State be satisfied with public education from 

which all reference to religion is, so far as possible, excluded? It is substantially 

agreed in the United States that public funds may not be granted to sectarian 
schools and, further, that sectarian instruction may not be given in public 
schools, but does the first of these principles preclude the State from providing 
for the scholars in sectarian schools free transportation, free text-books, free 
meals, and free health services? And does the second preclude arrangements for 

‘released time’ when the children at public schools may attend sectarian 

instruction? 

This book is described (but not by the author) as providing ‘ammunition for 
your defense of the American way in education’. Happily the author confines 
himself for the most part to a careful, historical, critical review of legislation and 
practice. He scems to show no acquaintance with the important study of The 
Legal Status of Church-State Relationships in the United States by A. W. Johnson, 
which was published by the University of Minnesota Press in 1934. These two 
books together set out the difficult question very completely, but neither offers a 
satisfactory answer to the question based upon philosophic principle in the light 
of present conditions. 

N. MICKLEM 


DEMOCRACY THROUGH Discussion. By Bruno Lasker. Foreword by Eduard C. 
Lindeman. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1949. xvii+376 pp. Index. 9}” x 
62”. $3.50. 

TuHIs is an interesting and pertinent book: interesting, by the light which it 
sheds on the American mind; and pertinent to the predicament in which the 
people of the United States find themselves after two centuries of the practice of 
what Americans call ‘democracy’. In Britain, as in the more mature self- 
governing States of Europe, it would be impertinent—in the strict sense of the 
word; for, what Dr Lasker calls discussion is now, and has long been, the life- 
blood of our social and political life. 

Dr Lasker’s purpose is to teach the American people how to appraise and 
discuss their own problems. At present, he says, ‘If there be a little promontory 
of hard reasoning, we like to see it almost hidden under a spray of verbiage’ 
(p. 18), and he warns his fellow-countrymen that the United States ‘can no 
longer afford to dwell, even part of the time, in a romantic land of make-believe’ 
(p. 20). The limits of his treatment will be appreciated in the fact that the Index 
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does not contain the subjects—Congress, Senate, Legislature, Parliament, 
Party, Republican, Democratic. Significant omissions; but perhaps explained 
by Dr Lasker’s statement that ‘a national election often is for the American 
little more than a sporting event’. 

A. F. WHYTE 


THE CARIBBEAN 


MIssION TO HaIrt!: Report of the United Nations Mission of Technical Assistance 
to the Republic of Haiti. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. 
xvii+327 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. 9” 6”. 17s. 6d. 


Mission to Haiti records the findings of a team of experts who were sent by 
the United Nations, at the request of the Government of Haiti, to advise on 
that country’s economic development. The small republic of Haiti is confronted 
with the same problems which confront most other tropical countries. A popula- 
tion of three million people, almost all of African race, are scattered over 10,000 
square miles of mountainous country, at a density of 300 to the square mile. 
This is a higher density than in most of the industrialized countries of Western 
Europe, and the Haitians are mainly dependent on agriculture for a living and 
are likely to continue to be dependent on it. The bulk of them are peasant 
farmers with a very low productivity and standard of living. Holdings are very 
small, have been much overcropped, and the soil is impoverished. The search for 
fresh land has driven the people to cut the forest cover, which has made erosion 
worse. 

The United Nations’ Mission has formulated a series of constructive pro- 
posals, mainly by agricultural developments which, if carried out, should set 
Haiti safely on the upward path. The population of Haiti seems to be divided 
into a small educated class, with a high sense of patriotism, but sharply separated 
from the uneducated masses. Only one in six children goes to school and 
85 per cent of the people are illiterate. One gets the impression that Haiti has 
not enough men and women capable of putting into execution the reforms 
recommended by the Mission. In the past Haiti has turned to foreign capital and 
technical experience, but the results have not been encouraging. French capital 
and skill was at one time obtained, and more recently American, but little lasting 
benefit resulted from the introduction of either. The Mission has suggested 
measures for financing the reforms recommended, by reliance largely on the 
resources of Haiti itself, and it is to be hoped that they will be effective. The 
Report is a very interesting example of what the United Nations might be able 
to do to advance backward countries and the progress of these reforms will be 
watched with great interest. Some of them have already been undertaken. 

C. W. W. GREENIDGE 


LATIN AMERICA 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN AMERICA, 1948: Prepared by the Secretariat, U.N. 
Economic Commission for Latin America. Preface by Trygve Lie. London, 
H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. xx+-279 pp. Tables. Charts. 9” x6”. 
15s. $2. 


TuHIs Survey, covering the period 1937-47, was prepared by the Secretariat of 
the Economic Commission for Latin America. In his Letter of Transmittal to 
the U.N. Secretary-General the Executive Secretary of E.C.L.A. says of the 
Survey that it ‘represents the first step in the long and difficult task of preparing 
a complete and fully documented study of economic conditions in Latin 
America’. To prepare such a study of an area where official statistics are fre- 
quently incomplete and usually several years out of date is a very big task 
indeed, which will require close co-operation between the statistical services 
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of the Governments concerned and the Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations. 

Meanwhile this first report gives a very useful overall picture of ten years’ 
development. It is divided into two parts, the first, dealing with ‘Trends in 
Production’, i.e. in manufacturing and construction industries, mining, and 
agriculture, and the second, with ‘Other Economic Aspects’. This part of the 
Survey covers the subjects of population, transport, foreign trade and the 
balance of payments, and the internal monetary situation, ending up with a 
chapter on ‘Latin America and European Recovery’. 

War-time conditions provided a stimulus to industrial production in Latin 
America, which in the more advanced countries was 50 per cent higher in 1947 
than in 1937. The next Survey will no doubt show whether this high level has 
been maintained under the more normal market conditions of subsequent years. 
In spite of the expansion in industry, agricultural output in 1947 was above pre- 
war in most countries for which data are available. The increase in population 
has, however, outstripped the increase in domestic food production. If, never- 
theless, consumption per head in 1947 was higher than the average for 1935-9, 
this was achieved at the expense of exports and, in the food-importing countries, 
by increased imports. Domestic food production must be increased, and a great 
deal can be done by improved agricultural methods. 

Latin America’s active foreign balance during and immediately after the war 
has resulted in a substantial increase in foreign exchange reserves. Since 1947, 
however, reserves have declined owing to heavy imports unaccompanied by a 
corresponding rise in exports. To protect reserves restrictive measures had to be 
re-introduced in a number of countries. 

In spite of the recent expansion of other sectors of the economies of Latin 
America, foreign trade remains of paramount importance. A high rate of exports 
is necessary to provide the foreign exchange with which to buy industrial 
equipment, raw materials, and certain consumer goods. The outlook for exports 
is uncertain, but even if the high level obtaining in 1947 were to be maintained, 
Latin America would still require substantial amounts of foreign capital to 
improve productivity and accelerate economic development. Domestic capital is 
scarce, and often not applied in the best economic interests of the countries in 
question. 

ETTA FLEMING 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES: 1946. No. 12. Prepared by the His- 
panic Foundation of the Library of Congress. Ed. by Francisco Aguilera 
and Charmion Shelby. London, Oxford University Press, 1950; Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1949. x+364 pp. Index. 9}” x6}”. 
68s. $8.50. 


THE Handbook of Latin American Studies was first published in 1936, sponsored 
by the Committee on Latin American Studies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and edited by Dr Lewis Hanke. ‘It is confidently hoped’, wrote Pro- 
fessor Haring, ‘that this and succeeding issues will prove the value and import- 
ance of the undertaking’. That hope has been amply justified. With Volume 6, 
Dr Hanke was succeeded by Dr Burgin and Dr Burgin has now himself given 
place to Dr Aguilera, The Handbook itself, still published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, has come to be the responsibility of the Library of Congress, and it 
has proved itself to be an indispensable guide to current writings in almost every 
branch of Latin American studies. It no longer includes those special articles 
which were a marked feature of the first eight volumes, but Dr Aguilera fully 
maintains the standards set by his predecessors. Even though the sections on 
Archives and Folklore are now omitted as separate units and even though the 
section on Labour and Social Welfare is temporarily missing, the Handbook for 
1946 contains 3,571 items, divided between bibliographies, general works, 
anthropology, art, economics, education, cartography, geography, government, 
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history, international relations, language and literature, law, libraries, music, 
and philosophy. It should be in every library which pretends to take the slightest 
interest in Latin American affairs; and to the editors, to the Library of Congress, 
and to the Harvard University Press every Latin American scholar has been 
placed under a deep debt of gratitude. 

R. A. HUMPHREYS 


CHURCH AND STATE IN GUATEMALA. By Mary P. Holleran. London, Oxford 
University Press; New York, Columbia University Press, 1949. 359 pp. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. (Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 
Ed. by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, no. 549.) 
9” x6". 31s. 6d. $4.75. 

ANTI-CLERICALISM is a recurrent phenomenon in more than one Latin American 

country. The relations of Church and State have been embittered by violent 

conflicts which have their ostensible origin in such questions as ecclesiastical 
property, education, civil marriage, and the like, but which extend far into the 
sphere of politics. It has been so in Guatemala as in Mexico. Why? Dr Holleran 
correctly replies that it is because anti-clericalism is in fact a civil conflict which 
has little to do with religion. ‘In no case’, she remarks (p. 221), ‘can the State or 
the Church perform any better than the behaviour of a cross section of its mem- 
bers and leaders warrants’, and, ‘when the Church acts like a political party it 
will be treated as one’ (p. 243). These are pertinent comments; and Dr Hol- 
leran’s book is a welcome and dispassionate analysis in a particular area of an 
extraordinarily complicated and difficult problem. Dr Holleran writes baldly, 
but she writes fairly, and readers will do well to note in particular her con- 
cluding chapter on present-day conditions. One more quotation will suffice. 

Even, though, she writes, the ‘Church continues to insist upon its former super- 

visory and regulatory roles, it is apparent to all that it is actually playing a 

pantomine [sic]’ (p. 221). 

R. A. HUMPHREYS 


SouTH AMERICA CALLED THEM: Explorations of the Great Naturalists, Charles- 
Marie de la Condamine, Alexander von Humboldt, Charles Darwin, and 
Richard Spruce. By Victor W. von Hagen. London, Robert Hale, 1949. 
xiv-+-4o1 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 8}”x5}”. 21s. 

MR VON HAGEN exaggerates, when he suggests that naturalists and scientists of 

the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were responsible for ‘opening up’ South 

America. The imagination of non-Hispanic Western Europe was also fired by 

the writings of many other travellers, such as the surgeon-buccaneer, Lionel 

Wafer, and a naval officer, the Hon. John Byron (‘Foul Weather Jack’). 

Nevertheless, the naturalists and scientists did play their part in arousing the 

interest of European adventurers and merchants in the natural wealth of the 

southern New World; and they thus contributed to the undermining of the 

Spanish and Portuguese Empires. The heroes of Mr von Hagen’s book are 

Charles-Marie de la Condamine, von Humboldt, Charles Darwin, and Richard 

Spruce. The author writes too jauntily of those remarkable men, and too emo- 

tionally of the local scene; but he usefully emphasizes the historical importance 

of the early European travellers in Latin America. Not only did the travellers 
encourage other curious and ambitious men to explore the continent: their 
diaries are invaluable documents for the student of the modern Latin American 
republics. 

This is the English edition of a book which was published in the United 

States in 1945. It contains an interesting Bibliography. 


GEORGE PENDLE 
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MODERN CARTOGRAPHY: Base Maps for World Needs. London, H.M.S.O. for 
United Nations, 1949. 95 pp. Maps. Bibliogs. 9”6}". 7s. 6d. $1. Sw. 
fs. 4. 
ATTENTION to cartography and statistics is an indication of a well-developed 
society. There is an immense difference in the standards attained in the more 
advanced and in the less progressive communities. On the statistical side the 
United Nations has already done a great deal to quicken a sense of the im- 
portance of statistics among member States. The publication listed above 
shows that the Department of Social Affairs is now applying a vigorous stimulus 
to developing interest in scientific and accurate map-making throughout the 
United Nations. There is convincing evidence of present shortcomings and it is 
essential to rectify deficiencies if the iabours of the United Nations through its 
Specialized Agencies, such as Food and Agriculture, World Health, and other 
organizations are to be conducted efficiently and economically. 

The report may be divided into three parts. The first consists of a report by a 
committee of experts assembled by the United Nations. It includes two world 
maps showing the status of topographical mapping and the status of geodetic 
control surveys, and sets forth the lines along which cartographical progress may 
best be obtained. For this purpose it recommends the establishment of a carto- 
graphical office within the Secretariat of the United Nations. The second part is 
a technical study on modern cartographical methods prepared by the pan- 
American Institute of Geography and History. The final section records the 
conclusions of the Economic and Social Council on the subject in July 1949. 

CrecIL Kiscu 


WEBSTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY: a Dictionary of Names of Places with 
Geographical and Historical Information and Pronunciations. London, 
Bell; Springfield, Mass., G. & C. Merriam, 1949. xxxi+1293+-xxiv pp. 
Maps. 10”x7}". £4. 

A most useful desk reference book. It ismuch more than a gazetteer in that short 

political histories are included under each nation and the information, in many 

cases, is correct up to mid-1949. Regions, continents, nations, towns, rivers, and 
other geographic entities are adequately treated; there is a generous supply of 
clear maps; and there are many cross-references from variant spellings of place- 
names. 

B. R. K. 


UniTED Nations DocuMEnTs INDEX: United Nations and Specialized Agencies 
Documents and Publications. January 1950. Vol. I, no. 1. Lake Success, 
United Nations, 1950. 83 pp. 10#”x84”". Annual subscription 5os. 
$7.50. Sw. frs. 30. 

THE Documents Index Unit of the United Nations Library, in producing this 

monthly Index, performs a most valuable service for the research worker and 

librarian. Each number records all documents received by the Unit during the 
month, and published not only by the United Nations, but also by the Special- 
ized Agencies. In addition, there is a subject index to this list of documents 
from which it is possible to trace all the documents related to a particular theme. 
This subject index is to be cumulated yearly. It will not, as far as can be seen at 
present, pick up references to every subject discussed in the official records of 
the United Nations and its various departments, nor will it index the contribu- 
tions made by particular speakers in the debates. Nevertheless, it is a work- 
manlike and welcome guide to a mass of complicated and invaluable material, 
and a great improvement on the League of Nations documentary aids. 
BARBARA KYLE 
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YEARBOOK OF HUMAN RIGHTs FOR 1948. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 
1950. xiv-+535 pp. Index. 11” 7}". 45s. $6. Sw. frs. 24. 

THE first part of this Yearbook, the third in the series, deals with the develop- 

ment of human rights on the national level, the second with provisions appearing 

in international treaties and agreements, supported in each case by the relevant 

texts. Special surveys are included on France, Japan, Australia, India, and the 


United States, together with a paper on Personal Medical Services in the United 
Kingdom. 
C. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF WoRLD Potitics. By Walter Theimer. Ed. by Peter 
Campbell. London, Faber, 1950. 471 pp. Maps. Tables. 10” x6}”. 30s. 


AN encyclopaedia, like an anthology, should be judged as much by what is left 
out as by what is included. On the positive side a great deal of useful informa- 
tion has been collected which might well be valuable to a small general library or 
on the desk of any newspaper reader not well read in world politics. Here he will 
find, to give a few instances, such frequently mentioned documents as the 
Balfour Declaration, the Atlantic Charter, the Four Freedoms, and Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. Unfortunately it is not always made clear whether the actual 
text is quoted in full or not; the Atlantic Charter, for instance, looks like a full 
text but in fact is neither complete nor accurate. This is a misleading practice 
and very much reduces the value of the Encyclopaedia. 

In addition to documents there are notes on all manner of events and sub- 
jects from the Curzon line and the Zinovieff letter, to the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Brains Trust; there are short biographies, among others of Gandhi, the Aga 
Khan, Kropotkin, and Tito; there are short histories of each country; and brief 
analyses of political theories and systems. 

Weighing omissions against inclusions we find Spengler, James Burnham, 
Bernard Shaw, and Tito are in and Toynbee, Laski, Poincaré, and Mihailovitch 
are out. The Antarctic, but not the Arctic, is thought worthy of comment. 

In future editions short bibliographies and sources for texts would be 
invaluable. 

BARBARA KYLE 


THE INTERNATIONAL WuHOo’s WHO 1950. Fourteenth Edition. London, Europa, 
1950. xvi+103I pp. 10”x8". 80s. 

Tuils edition of the International Who’s Who contains perhaps upwards of 12,000 

short biographies of eminent people in all countries of the world. All members of 

reigning families are listed in a preliminary section. There is also a long and 

useful list of abbreviations. Publication has been held up to enable changes in 

the British Government after the 1950 election to be recorded. 


B. R. K. 


NOTE 


Outer Mongolia and its International Position by Gerard M. Friters, which was 
reviewed on page 444 of the July 1950 issue of this Journal, will not be obtain- 
able in England from the Oxford University Press but will be published inde- 
pendently in 1951 by Messrs George Allen & Unwin, 40 Museum Street, 
London, W.C.r. 
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CC}C’R}MRM Paid for in Dollars 


Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners — there are 

many others in this area— and the Chartered Bank’s wide network of Branches 

assists British business men in expanding this valuable potential and also earns 

dollars for Britain in the form of invisible exports. Eastern merchants and 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans with the Managers 


of any of our offices in this country, and we shall have pleasure. in placing our 


comprehensive Eastern banking service at their disposal. 


The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Exchange Buildimgs, Rumford Street, Liverpool, 2 
West-End (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York 
Associated Banking Institution in India: The Allahabad Bank Ltd. 


The Bank’s Branch system, under British management directed from London, serves: 
SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


+ BURMA - 
UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA INDO-CHINA 


INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON 
NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK 
THE PHILIPPINZ REPUBLIC HONGKONG CHINA - JAPAN 


THAILAND 





















CANADA 


Professor G. S. GRAHAM, 
M.A., PH.D., F.R.HIST.S. 





Five maps 


NEW ZEALAND 


HAROLD MILLER 


One map 


BURMA 


Professor D. G. E. HALL, 
M.A., D.LIT., F.R.HIST.S. 


Folding map 









THE ARABS 
IN HISTORY 


Professor BERNARD LEWIS 


Three maps 


MODERN 
COLONIZATION 


R. J. HARRISON CHURCH 
B.SC.(ECON.), PH.D. 











Twelve maps 


7s. 6d. EACH 


HUTCHINSON’S 
UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 

















GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Financial & Economic Structure 
of the Maltese Islands 


An interim report by Sir George E. 
Schuster who is advising the Maltese 
Government on its fiscal and economic 
system and the help it may expect from 
the Imperial Government. 3s. 6d. (3s. 8d.) 


Colonial Geology & Mineral 
Resources 


and 
Colonial Plant & Animal 
Products 


Two new quarterly journals which replace 
the well-known Bulletin of the Imperial 
Institute. 

Each 5s. (5s. 4d.) 20s. a year post free. 


Prices in brackets include postage. 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2;: 
429 Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Post Orders 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1); 13a Castle 
Street, Edinburgh, 2; 39 King Street, Man- 
chester, 2; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3; 
1 St Andrew’s Cresent, Cardiff ; Tower Lane, 
Bristol, 1; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast; 
or through any bookseller. 



































Revolution in 


EASTERN EUROPE 
DOREEN WARRINER 
A political and economic survey by a 
recognised authority, giving the fest 
complete account on how and why the 
communists succeeded and how their 
economic planning works. Specially 
drawn maps contain much new data 
checked by the author’s recent visits 
to the area. 12s. 6d. 


NEW CHINA 


Three Views 


R. GUILLAIN - MICHAEL LINDSAY 
O. VAN DER SPRENKEL (Ed.) 
Introduction by KINGSLEY MARTIN 





A brilliant account of Communist 
China by independent observers with 
exceptional facilities and qualifications. 
A selection of official documents, 
including speeches by Mao Tse-tung, 
add value to the book which is basic 
to any understanding of the present 
situation in the Far East. gs. 6d. 


TURNSTILE PRESS 
10, Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 














AFGHANISTAN 


A Study of Political Developments in Central Asia 
by SIR KERR FRASER-TYTLER 
21s. net. (November) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


1920-1939 
by G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


16s. net. FOURTH EDITION (November) 


THE AMERICAN MIND 
by HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


30s. net (October) 
(published on behalf of the Yale University Press) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 



































THE 
SOVIET UNION 


THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 
GEORGES JORRE 


Reader in the University of Toulouse 


Translated by E. D. LABORDE 


An authoritative description of Russia by a well-known French 
geographical scholar. It opens with a brief exposition of the 
physical geography of the Union asa whole, and goes on to describe 
the economic expansion of the Russian world from earliest times. 
The condition of the Soviet economic system—agriculture, 
industry, transport and commerce—is also very fully examined. 











Ready September, 21s. net 


LONGMANS 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Important New Publications 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1949 
320 pp. 15s. (15s. gd.) 
A comprehensive review of current European economic conditions prepared 
by the Secretariat of the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe. 
ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 1949 


485 pp. 22s. 6d. (23s.) 
A report on the major economic changes and developments in Asia and the 
Far East during 1949, prepared by the Secretariat of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1948 


535 pp. Cloth bound 45s. (45s. gd.) 
Contains constitutional provisions, legislative texts and international treaties 
and agreements relating to human rights approved in 1948, as well as an 
extensive review of the activities of the United Nations in the field of human 
rights during 1948. 
IMPLEMENTATION OF FULL EMPLOYMENT POLICIES. REPORT NO. 1 


57 Pp- 38. (3s. 2d.) 
The first of a series of semi-annual reports on measures taken by various 
Governments for the purpose of achieving full employment. 


A STUDY OF STATELESSNESS 
190 pp. gs. (gs. 2d.) 
A study of the origin and extent of the problem of statelessness, with re- 
commendations for the improvement of the status of persons now stateless 
and for the ultimate elimination of statelessness. 
DEFINITION AND CLASSIFICATION OF MINORITIES 


55 Pp. 38. (3s. 2d.) 
A survey of the principal elements which must be taken into consideration 
in an attempt to define or classify minorities. With a 26-page bibliography 
of books, pamphlets and articles in this field. 





UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN 
Annual subscription 22s. 6d. Post paid 


Published twice monthly by the United Nations, the Bulletin contains a 
current and comprehensive review of United Nations activities and achieve- 
ments. The English edition of the Bulletin is now published simultaneously 
in New York and London. 


Prices in brackets include postage 


United Nations Publications are obtainable from 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON (Post Orders: P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1) 
EDINBURGH, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, BRISTOL, BELFAST 
or through any bookseller 
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INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 


Published Quarterly by the 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
230 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Canada 


Votume VI. No. 2 SUMMER 1950 


CANADIAN—AMERICAN DEFENCE W. E. C. Harrison 
Some Aspects or Unirep States Foreicn Pouicy 
Vera Micheles Dean 
U.S.-CANADIAN PARTNERSHIP FOR THE REVIVAL OF 
MULTILATERAL TRADE Michael A. Heilperin 
Hone Kone: Symsout or THE WEST Russell H. Fifield 
Tue GREEK SITUATION Basil Davidson 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: LEssON FOR DEMOCRACY Josef Macek 
A Norte on ‘British OvERVALUATIONS AND 
DEVALUATIONS’ Gordon W. Stead 
Annual subscription $3.00 (19s. 6d.) 
To Institute Members $2.50 (16s.) 


Orders from persons resident in the United Kingdom may be sent to the 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Chatham House, St James’s Square, London, S.W.1 











PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


Published Quarterly by the 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


VOL. XXIII, No. 2 JUNE 1950 


JAPANESE VIEWS ON NATIONAL SECURITY Kazuo Kawai 
Soviet Poticy In CHINA Max Beloff 
THE Prospect FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS IN THE 

PHILIPPINES Robert P. Stephens 
AusTRALIAN ATTITUDES TowaRDs Paciric Prostems Gordon Greenwood 
THe Dar-Ut-Istam MoveMENT IN WESTERN JAVA 

C. A. O. van Nieuwenbhuijze 

Cuina’s PopuLATION ProBLeM: A CLosER VIEW George W. Barclay 
THE ELEVENTH CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
Book REVIEWS 


Annual subscription $2.80 (255.). To Members of Chatham House 225. 6d. 


Orders from persons resident in the United Kingdom may be sent to the 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Chatham House, St James’s Square, London, S.W.1 














THE LIBRARY OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


(Published under the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs) 


Making International Law Work. 

By George W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzenberger. Second Edition. 15s. 
China Moulded by Confucius: The Chinese Way in Western Light. 

By His Excellency Dr. F. T. Cheng. Illustrated. 18s. 
A Manual of International Law, 

By Georg Schwarzenberger. Second Edition. 25s. 
The Crisis in the Law of Nations. 

By H. A. Smith. Ts. 6d. 
Great Britain, the United States and the Future. 

By J. E. Tyler. 8s. 
China, the Far East and the Future. 

By George W. Keeton. Second Edition. With Maps. 25s. 
Czechoslovakia between East and West. 

By W. Diamond. 12s. 6d. 
The Allied Military Government of Germany. 

By W. Friedmann. 25s. 
The Law and Custom of the Sea. 

By H. A. Smith. 12s. 6d. 
The Charter of the United Nations. 

By L. M. Goodrich and E. Hambro. Second Edition. 25s. 
The Law of the United Nations: A Critical Analysis of its Funda- 

mental Problems. 

By Hans Kelsen. £5 5s. 
The North Atlantic Treaty, the Brussels Treaty and the United 

Nations Charter. 

By Sir W. Eric Beckett. 10s. 6d. 
Finland: The Adventures of a Small Power. 

By Hugh Shearman. With Maps. 10s. 6d. 
The World of the Slavs. 

By A. Mousset. Translated by A. M. Lavenu. 15s. 
Russia and the United States. 

By P. A. Sorokin. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. 


The International Law of Recognition. 
By T. C. Chen. (In the press) 


Postage and Packing 1s. extra per volume 
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